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I. INTRODUCTION 



Whereas some people turn to God when, a problem looms on the \ 
social horizon, and others turn to the state. Americans' instinctivelv 
form a committee, elect a' president , and secretary-treasurer, and set 
about finding* a solution. 



Americans* impulse to establish citizen groups to grapple with social 

'problenjs is at least as old as the Revolution's Committees of Correspondence,; « 

* _ * • 

De Tocqueville and his successors have exclaimed over our s astonishing pro- 

pensity ,to-£f onn and join .voluntary associations,' and liberal political theory 

* ■ < 

has shifted its focus in the twentieth century from individualism to pluralism 
at vi east Partly as a response to thj.s properisity to form political groups. 

But social scientists and political activists have been more impressive 

* ' 
in noting than in evaluating these groups. There are, in our ^judgemetvt , no 

uncontested general rules on how to establish the most effective citizen* 
group/ or even # on how to know the M most effective" group when we see it. Some 
•recommerjfd broad umbrella groups coordinating a variety of activities;^ others 
claim that only single-minded advocacy groups or very small groups - can accom- 
plish anything* Some recommend orofessionalization and. streamlinrf? organization; 5 
pthers argue that achievement is inversely ^related to organization. Some recommen- 
confrontation, others insist that only by sympathizing vrith an antagonist's needs 
and motivations can a group induce that antagonist tl5~change. And so on. 

Of course,* some of these differences in recommendations are not contra- 
dictions; they merely address different situations or assume different goals. 
It is useless to seek general rules for effective citizen groups; we should 
instead, seek rules "for effective action in particular circumstances to achieve 
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. particular ends. That will be our s-tjrategy here, tf we find rules that apply I 

across a wide range of conditions and pursuits, perhaps we can then claL-n a 

general rule, but we shall not singleraindedly seek "such rules. RatSfcr, we shall 

ask which rules fit which conditions for which citizen groups with which goals. 

. In this report, we examine the character and impact of citizen monitoring' 

groups involved in three civil rights issues relevant to public' education— race 

desegregation, sex equity, and ending discrimination against the' handic'aoped. ' 
J , • - • * . 

. ^ ' Since 1970, citizen groups have been established to hel? plan and imoler.ent 

race desegregation plans in over thirty school districts. These groups r^nge 

from three- person Bira>cial Advisory Committees with no funding and <a two month 

life span, to elaborate "networks of parents, social scientists, lawyers, 

educators', and community leaders, vitS hundreds, of thousands of dolUrs of ' 

funding and an indefinite life span. In response to federal and state laws 

and regulations, -pressure from private foundations and interest groups, and 

initiatives from local community and school leaders, many communities now 
* - * * \ 

monitor compliance with sex equity plans. Parents of handicapped children and 

' * » 

state, and regional organizations are gaining sophistication in monitoring the. 

provision of educational^services to physically and mentally handicapped * 

children. In addition, hundreds of local and national groups are, without 4 

m any formal- mandate or recognition, keeping watch t>ver schools and trying to 
* ** 

induce them more fully to guarantee < students' 'civil rights* By now, probably 

*. * f 

a maiority of all*public school children attend . schools which have been 'monitored 

in some fashion . by -citi2en groups concerned with civil rights complVarfce* / 

And yet there has been no systematic research on the structure, function, 

and consequences of these^grpups. Lila Carol* has done two preliminary 

descriptive studies of desegregation monitoring panels, but no one has yet 

• •» 

established criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of various commissions. 10 
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. Because of the lack of any, previous ' systematic research on monitoring committees , 
there is no general typology to aid in comoaVine Them. " There" are ^ ) 
'no analyses of the relationships amohg the mandates give,n to the o^WvttTeir 
resources and strategies' and their^ degree "of success. _^ere are no caparisons 
among race, sexv and handicap cases. " •. . . ' '* 

This report tries to" fill some of these S aps. We have conducted site ^ 
Visits in fifteen school systems )o study the monitoring 'of race desegregation, . 
• . eight locations to study .sex equity monitoring, and seven locations to study 

.monitorii of issues concerning the hndielpprt! 1 Our purpose has been to explore 
, ^xhe effectiveness 'Of^xisting monitoring groups in order to r/ecommend "roles \. 
- structures, resources, anl strategies that wiliest enable other groups to 'help, 
' *. effect civil rights- compliance.. We have also tried" to- identify situat^ns^fT 

which citizen groups appear to be ineffective .or even 'counterproductive in* % \ 
order to recommend ways to avoid such undesirable results. , - " _ 

• '< This report summarizes' our research finding's , .draws conclusions about^ the 

'effectiveness of citizen monitorifg &d makes recommendations should the Office . 
for Civil Rights or other organizations choosey Set up monitoring groups to * 
oversee compliance with civil rights legislation and litigation/ The report has* 
six 'topics: 1) 'it defines citizen monitoring groups; 2) it'defines four civil 
' rights goals; 3) itrdefines-n>ooiterin« and- the role of citizen groups in achieving 
these'goals; -4)'it describes the methods used t o_select research sites, inter- 
view subjects, interview topics, and criteria for effectiveness, 5) .it describes 
and' analyzes seven race desegregation monitoring groups.'four sex equity groups, 
• and two handicapped groups;. and 6) It draws conclusions from ' 

• structure and case studies, "and makes recommendation, for future monitoring groups 

. ' * IVi WHAT IS. A MONITORING GROUP? . _ 

r A strict definition of a citizen-monitoring group would include all .of the 

r 

following eight characteristics; . , 

ERIC y 
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1. The' main focus of ftHft&ctivity.' is implementation »o£ civil rights 
goals. " * ' 

Citfizen groups have, of course, been involved in bringing civil rights violations 



- to the attention of other citizens and officials, fighting civil rights cases 

in courts and legislatures, planning remedies, and helping to carry them out — but;^ 

. none of these groups are our injraediate concern?"^ We are concerned with groups 
* that are addressing the implementation of civil rights goals — the remedial 

phase of a court order, or the post-compliance-review phase of a legislative and 

■ >regulatory process. In some cases, particularly in monitoring 'the -civil 'rights 

of handicapped students, the~ issues are not developed clearly enough to dis- 

* ; v . 

tin^uish implementation .from initiation. Nevertheless, if a monitoring group 

* is not primarily focussed on achieving a sefr^of results ' that have already been- 

specified, it is not within our purview. • 

2. Its major purpose is to observe and report on civil rights imple- 
S ' mentation. 

a 

r~ Some citizen groups. work to achieve* civif*rights goals, but 
such groups % p ve no t our immediate concern. Ke are concerned with" groups^ 

that are r.ainly occupied^ in observing and reporting on the implementation of 
those goals. These groups, nay also be activist — and monitoring 

V 

• * r ' 

itself can, of course, be a very active process — but their role must pre- 

* 

dominantly be that of a watftfier from the side lines. *" • 

\ > * 

3. The majority of its mfembers are citizens who do not hold political . 
off ice,* work for the school system or courts, or work as a. public 

% official of any sort. * s 

The citizens are not necessarily volunteers; they are sometimes ^aid members or, 5 
- staffers of the monitoring group. Similarlv, some members of the monitoring grouo 

may be federal, state, judicial, or school employees, but most* are, not. <»Thus we are 
% not concerned with groups composed of people x-/ho already work foV^the-schools or 
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government and who have had a new job of monitoring civil rights compliance 

added to their job description^ Nor are we concerned witfl people whose career 

consists in working for a government or school system in the area of civil 

.rights. Thus we .exclude fr.om our analysis school Title IX officers, Race and Sex 

- . v 
Desegregation Centers, state civil rights agencies, the Offite for Civil Rights, 

/' 

state departments of education]; 5 and the Community .Relations' Service of the 

Justice Department. Our focus is on grbups\f citizens who come together to 

monitor their schobl systems, and vhose groups will disband when rtie monitoring* 

is complete, / * ' * . c ( $ * , # 

m 4. There are several members in a monitoring body; it is a 
monitoring - group . 

,By this criterion, we exclude individual court experts, ihasters and special 

masters, individual consultants hired to monitor some aspect of a civil jrights 

» , ** 

plan, and yindividual* citizens who choose -to monitor their children f s school. 

* • ■ • 

We are focussing on groups, which range in size from three to over 10(L 

5. v The' groups have at least serai-official statu3, and*usually are 

mandated as' a legitimate public body. ; 1 

This criterion is intended to exclude interest groups that choose to'mohitot 

> 

schools but • are not recognized by the schools 9 \ couTts, or federal^or 
state agencies as having anV legitimate status*. Some monitoring groups-begin 
with private* funding and sponsorship and later are accorded official 
recognition, but it is not until that second stage that they^fall withit^our ^ 
purview, -f> \ 

r ■ > % . ) / V;, 

* 6* The groups/ deal with more than one transaction and edcist 
over a relatively long period of time , f 

- ' ' . • . • «*v 

We are not* concerned here with, task forces that are .set up to observe or^help 
resolve a single, discrete prgblero,' §uc5- as the first days of §chodl desegregation 
ox the establishment of a^girls* Basfcetball team* Monitoring groups do,^of 
course, deal with. such, problems, but they are set up to deal with a variety of 



issues v'wc a rcLativoiy long period of t ime« ranging from seWr.il nonrlr; to 

an crvii-i'inligl number of yvars, fly Mils' criterion 9 .1 problem does not define 

the scope .^nd limits of a monitoring group; the group 'must continue to exist 

after a particular transaction within the school system is completed. 

7. The monitoring groups address, civil rights compliance only for 
students in elementary ^and secondary public schools * . 

By this ^criterion, we exclude post-se,condary schools, private,. schools , civil 

* rights issues which concern only teachers and staffs, monitoring grpups for 

16 * 

other institutions such as me*htal hospitals, and so on. We 'focus solely on 



Students of public, pre-college schools. 



> 



3. Finally, the civil rights issues to^be monitored arise from the 

Fourteenth Amendment , as interpreted since Brown v. Poard of Education , 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Tlt^eHg 'oT the Education 
Amendments of 1972, and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

By this criterion, we exclude all citizen erouos mandated bv other federal or 
state legislation, such as parent advisory councils for Emergency School Aid Act 
programs or Title I of the Elementary and^Secondary Education Adt. ^ Ve will 
focus only on those committees set up to monitoV the. results' of" implementing those 
court cases or statutes listed above^. 

In sum, a monitoring group is several citizens that are mandated to observe 
and report on.&h§ implementation of Titles IX and VI, Section 504, and the Four- 
teenth Amendment , students *in public schools over a relatively long period 
of time . * 

♦ . 

* i * 

T)ie groups that -we haye^ examined, do not always have all of the ei^htv 

i « 

characteristics *that strictly define a monitoring body. The monitoring. groups 
for race desegregation are 'the most fully organized and most often f if all of 

\ * -A* 

the^eighp characteristics. Monitoring groups for sex equity more often b&gin 
without an official mandate, blur the line between' implementation and earlier 
stages of the policy process, and Combine observation with more direct action. 
They often have a les«s forr.al structure than race desegregation grouos. Nf onitorirp 
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groups concerned with haridicapped^students often begtn without a mandate, 
combine implementation with earlier policy stages , combine observation with * 
activism and have school s-a£f and'public^ of f icials nixed with private citizens. 
They are usually the least formally organised groups among the three civil 
.rights areas, nevertheless, in all cases, we begin with the requirement that ^ 
citizen groups must have all eight characteristics to be defined 'as a monitoring 
'body, and we relax that requirement only after justification £n each particular 
case. 5> — ~ 

ttj. WHAT ARE THE C-OALS OP CIVIL RIGHTS ACTIVITY? 

To understand what monitoring, itself is, we must first understand 
what monitors are^ mandated to observe ^- that is, what are the civil 
rights goals that monitoring is supposed to 4 f^ster? Only when we under- 
' stand, what civil rights compliance is intended to achieve, and when we 
understand how various^civil tights goals complement or -conflict with one 
another, can we.define monitoring in a specific enough way to be useful. 
Thu's this section identifies civil rights goals; the next defines monitoring. 

ft * 

Our research has identified fopr distinct civil rights goals! Statutory, 
pplitical, educational, and social. These goals'need not conflict with one 
another, but they. jnay. At a minimum, ' those Who hold different goals use 
different benchmarks to measure success. Most importantly for our purposes, each 
goal wouid be best fostered through'a different type of monitoring body. -We": 

V 

will briefly describe each goal, and then describe" how a moWtoring body should^ 
be constructed to help achieve each goal. 
A. Civil Rights as Statutory Compliance 

Probably the most common definition of , civil rights succesk is a judicial 
" '< or statutory one. In judicial terms, the. school system should bomply fully 
■ with the mandate of the Constitution, judicial precedent and prWious and 
. current court orders/ In statutory terms, the school system should comply fully 
**th federal and state laws and their reflations. 
' 11 



Under this definition of civil rights success, the'set of issues to be 

addressed is relatively narrow: have the schools ended de lure or de facto 

dual systems.? The courts should interpret and enforce the r or>stitut irn . not 

act as educators or reformers; * y 

* 

"The decisive factor lin desegregation cases] is the Consti- 
tution of the United States vhich protects all citizens from 
violation *of the&fwrights by 'state legislatures or -other 
policy-making agencies of the state. The elements which are 
considered in making this decision are the wording of the 
Constitution, sometimes history, precedent in... court der ■ • 

cisions, reason^ and moral law or natural la:*. 3ut contrary 
to popular thinking, the desire of the court to engage in social 
engineering is not a factor. 18 

Thus, the benchmark even for deep judicial involvement in the daily operations 
of'a school system is the question of whether such involvement is necessary to 
make schools comply with the Constitution. The courts cl^im no interest or 
rojLe in the educational 'process except as it bears, on eliminating suspect 
categories of students or guaranteeing Fourteenth Amendment rights. 

From a statutory, as distinguished from a judicial, perspective, the 
argument is similar. Lawmakers and regulation writers generally have.no*. 
awareness, of or stake in - the highly subj|cti$t and liiiosytrcrafcl*/ concerns # 
of local ''educators and parents. Instead, they seek to ensure^ nationwide - 
compliance with - a set* 9f minimal standards, so that virtually . ^ 
po "special exceptions" violate the law. Uniformity of rules is a way to 
ensure that at-least sonfe civil rights are^ provided for all students. 

Measures of compliance with~ci\fil rights statutes are usually quantitative 
and tangible. They involve black/white (or male/female) ratios ih schools or 
classrooms, and among teachers and administrators. They involve physical 
changes to accommodate wheelchairs aSxd pepple with minimal raobilit^. They 
involve spending a certain "amount of money oh a certain set of -programs or- „ 
students.* In short, judicial and statutory definitions of civil rights success 
require readity visible indicators of compliance with specified laws and court m 
orders. 



For some people, 'civil rights success is\raeasured accprding to one of .two 
political outcomes. Theirs t is "grass roots^ democracy"--* i increase in the 
number and range of formerly powerless people whp>now have a say in school 
system decision-making* 9 Categories of such people include blacks, women,- 
Hispanic or other minorities, parents 'in- general > special education parents? 
teachdrs, students— or any set of people who have an- interest in the actions > 
. of the school system but have previously 'had no power to affect -those actions. ■ 

The other type of political outcome-'-whicb may conflict with grass roots 
: democracy-is an expansion .of "interest group pluralism." By this we- mean an 
' increase i» the number and, range of groups or organizations involved in certain 
school-related activities or decisions. Such groups may include local businesses 
universities, cultural institutions, ciyic organizations, local chapters of 
minority, women's or special education interest groups, or any other. entity which 
.- has an'interes«Sfie outcomes of schooling but has formerly had no involvement 

. i- < 

in the process. 

The difference between the two types of' political civil rishts goals is . 
itself political. The goal of "gfass roots democracy" is to increase the' 
power of formerly powerless individuals, whereas th*e goal of "interest group 
pluralism" is to increase the scope of activity, of 'groups that already have 
bases of power outside the school system. Grass roots democratization implies 
vertical movement, from impotence to power ^terest group pluralism implies 
horizontal movement from one realm of power to another. 

.A few^more words may clarif* ^ type of political civil rights- goal. 
Those who seek»grass / roots democracy want to air problems and complaints that 
have not yet surf aced' in the discussion of students' civil rights, and to give 
non-school persons more say in the decisions about those problems. Supporters 
of this goal often feel that' school systems are. closed, unwilling to innovate, 
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unaccountable to anyone, and unresponsive to the systems true clients — «f>ildr^n 
and their parents* They see civil rights activity as a process of opening* up 
the system especially \L formerly deprived peopled Their measures of succe' & may 

r 

may not 'differ from tH&se of people with statutory goals. They seek changes / 

* * * y • * 

in certain decision-raal^ijig processes, changes in^certaifi personnel^ changes 
of style and substance vithin some* classrooms and above all evidence that 
citizens have the right and the power to affect -such changes without fear of 
reprisal or of being ignored. 

Those who •seek, interest group pluralism are les.s concerned with participating 
in school decision-making, ahd more' concerned about specific outcomes", however 

. * A 

+ * • f • 

they are reached. They assume that each group will care about, and legitimately 
can influence, only those school activities; that are within the scooe of its 
other, nonschool activities. Thus civil, rights success here would be measured 
by such things as the number- of minority, female^or handicapped 'students " 
involvedHn work-study programs with local businesses or by the involvement , of 

the local NAACP^ Ngji< or American Council for Learning. Disabilities chapter in 

\ ■ 
programs to aid /blacks, women, or handicapped students respectively. Success 

. . • \ . % 

might also be measured according' to which schools or classrooms are involved 

\ 

in pairings with* museums and colleges, or whicfi extra-fcurricular activities ar£ 
sponsored by local civile groups. Measures such as these could indicate 
whether the process of 5 implementing civil r^hts has led to greater involvement 
§y local groups in the 3chools**in ways thft benefit spe^al categories of students 
C. % Civil Rights as Educatffitval Success 

^ ~ I T 

A third civil rights goal is a more explicitly educational one. In general 
terms 1 : \ 

\ V 

. ' * Uniform wles le.g. court ordersj* yresuppose that "integration" 
M has a common meaning from pla^e to place. That assumption * - 

confuses desegregation, the me^ bringing together &f Bladks 
. and whites, with the vastly more/complicated enterprise of ° 



integration, ^ the linking of race aad basic educational 

purposes, .{Desegregation'] success or failure is not < t 
/ essentially a matter of numbers. Whether racial balance / 
is achieved natters far -Jess than the* subtler and more 
far-Teaching Ghanges In the verv, nature of the education 
Chat the society makes available to its children. 21 

Although this quotation addresses only race desegregation, „ the same argument 

v can, of CQjarse, be made abourtv other civ.il rights — that mixing boys and girls, ' 

or handicapped and nonhandicapped students accomplishes nothing unless the 

children thereby learn more than they would have otherwise. In specific terms, 

there c^n be two educational goals — improving the amount and quality of ^ 

educational resources available to deprived individuals, and improving the 

achievement levels of deprived individuals. • 

With regard to educational resources,- a major concern of civil "rigt]£s 

activists is to improve access to educational opportunities for particular 

categories of students. Compared to whites, minority children are often taught 

by the worst or least experienced teachers, receive the oldest and fewest text- 

books and materials, attend school in the ugliest and least safe school bjiildings/ 

receive the most punitive discipline and are given the fewest incentives. 'In short, 

• * " \* f * - 22 

£h£y get inferior educations which result in marke41y less opoortunitv to learn. 

The desirable outcome of civil rights 'activity inthis viedr is the improvement 

of educational rescmrces for tjjsse victimized students. Usually that requires 

« * .* 

mixing minority with white students, to whcfe the school system presumably gives 

*"* * * 

more care, attention, and money. ' * 

.* * N 

The most common analogous argument for sex equity focuses on women's 



a*thle tics • Feminis ts point out that , although the President 1 s Council 



on 



Physical- Fitness has given more awards for excellence to girls (1,261,942) 

"23 . 
than to boys (917,944), schools generally -neglect girls', athletic teams and 

physical education courses. Schools. *spend fess^monev on equipment v have less 

qualified »or experienced coaches, restrict the* range of sports. for. girls and 



generally give girls fewer opportunities to excel physically', ** Ap educational ■ 
civil rights goal would focus on equity' between girls'" and boys' athletic pro- 
•grams and physical education classes, Finally, for handicapped students,' the 
issued in the often United ^and inferior educations they are offered—whether- 
in poorly supported special education programs or in regular clas,sroons where - . 
their special needs are ignored. .The measure of success in this case would also 
be improved facilities, ranging from ramps for physical access to soecial pro«- . 
grins and teachers, to training for 'regular cftssroom teachers an how to "main- 

25 

stream" the handicapped, „ * 

w 

Sometimes this "goal of eoual opportunity to learn requires stoply changing, 
the composition of students^ in given classrooms. 26 It may, however, require 
the orovision of new programs 'or the expansion of old ones. Girls must be^ 
admitted .to auto mechanics classes and boys- to home economics classes-even if 
that" means that more of these classes* must be offered. Too many minority 
students leave school with no prospects for college and no saleable skills-so 
vocational education and/or college preparatory programs must be offered on 
sublets and in locations that respond *to minority needs. Too many or too few 
children 'are diagnosed as- "learning disabled"-so accurate diagnostic^ programs 
are necessary, as well as, P ro"grams that combine treatment with education. In 
short, in this view, students are in school to learn, and remedies for the 
deprivation of their civil' rights consist of remedies for the deprivation of 
their chance to learn, whether through "creating new programs or simply equalizing 
all students' access to old ones. 

Some people .expand" this argument Co claim that civil. rights implementation 
,may act as a catalyst tT imp rove -the education of- all, not just deprived, 
children because it requires" substantial: changes in the services schools offer. 
These changes can 'pump ne*%ergy into^scfiools-so that old practices are 



ouestioned ani new approaches are tried— resulting in schools with innovative 
programs, more resources, more capacity for change', better' trained -and motivated 
staff, and an eagerness td tackle and solve a wide variety of problems. Thus 
aiding special! categories can have the effect of aidiiig all students. 27 

A rather different definition of educational success for civil rights 
;'activity V focuses on making sure that -deprived students achieve more than they 
did before implementation. People with this view seek, not equal prosoects in 
the sense^of "starting line f aimess," but outcomes of equal value to their 
holders^ 8 They claim, for example, that it is not enough— or more exactly, 
that it is irrelevant— to balance blacks and whites "in classrooms, '•mat matters 
is that ''blacks learn more of the skills and thought processes that make one an 
educated person? If the -only way to ensure thatthey will learn is by putting 
them in classrooms with whites, so they can take advantage of the extra resources 
given' to white children, then 'racial mixing is de"sirahle. But what mfetters is 
• the quality of schooling, not the quantity of mixing. Thus some with • this^ 
view, make an argument very similar to that of white opponents of -busings-why move 
children all around if they are going to end up with the same inferior education^ 
thev had before? They argue that the money that would have^one.; to buses couM' 
'be better spent on better teachers, more' textbooks, better equipped buildings,' . 



» 

and so on. 



A comparable argument can be made for sex equity cases; girls are dis- 
couraged from excelling in-perhaps even taking-hard science or other "masculine'' 
courses, and they are subtly taught that it is unferinine to coroete and dominate. 
Thus, civil rights success' consists in chatiging the classroom atmosphere and 

" school policies so that girls' achievement levels in higi schobl equal or exceed 
their afhieveme'nts^in grade schools; 30 Thij, improvement in levels of achievement 
may even require, in the eyes of some, that girls remain in separate classrooms 

*» or have their own schools so that frhev have no sex-related incentive 'not to # 
complete. 31 , Here is a point at which statutory and educational civil rights 



goals may conflict, sincejjpitie IX would not permit single-sex classrooms*, 
even for the sake of what some would see as educational improvements. 
Finally, the analogous argument for handicapped students calls for 

focusing less on mainstreaming and' more on making sure students achieve as 

r 

much as they are able^ perhaps through keeping them in special classes 
longer than. is absolutely necessary. This proposal too would be problematic 
from a , statutory perspective, since Section 504 calls for the least* 
restrictive environment. But those with the goal of equal educational' outcomes 
will define remedies for the' deprivation of students 1 civil rights as doing 
what improves the quality and level of their education, even if that means - 
maintaining their separation* 

Vi Civil Rights as Social and ^syrhn^gtr.al Success . 1 

The fourth, and final way to define civil rights success is social.' This 
is the mcfefc complex goal, in^th^t there are at lek^t four definitions ofjjyScial 
" success. They'are: mutual appreciation and understands^ self-esteem, 
enhanced opportunities, an& improved community morale* Let us bfieflv consider 
each type of sociaj "or psycho lagiqal^success. - • - . 

First , 'redlining racial, sexual:, ^jvvsical isolation, and increasing inter- 
actxLon is desirable because it. leads people to understand, "tolerate, and even 
appreciate each other's differences. Contact"do§5 not, of course, automatically 
reduce prejudice and stereotyping, but oroponents of this gbal argue that* 
"prejudice can be reduced/. by bringing students together under conditions of. ' 

equal status that emphasize^ common goals and de-emphasize individual (and inter- 

I 32 ' * 

group) Competition J 1 Supporters of a social goal argue that it is unrealistic, 

even undesirable, to seek "color blindness 11 or "sex blindness" in interactions 

among students; after all, people often select friends according^o similarities 

in ^background, interests, and outlooks which vary more across races than within 

them. And who espouses a society in which people are unaware of sex differences 



But, say proponents of social goals, we can seek a society in which people 
respect and appreciate differences when they are relevant and ignore them when- 
they are not. Civil rights success in this view is measured by the amount of 
'cross-group cooperation among workmates and playmates. Iti^oayalso entail a 
curriculum that emphasizes "uniqueness" as much as the "melting pot," and a 
teacher who is sensitive to cues about when to ignore or focus on differences. 

Seconcf, success may be defined as improving the self-esteem, achievement * 
motivation or self-confidence of children formerly discriminated against. The . 
most! fam'c^us expression of this concern is Chief' Justice Earl Warren's . ^ 

comment in 3rown v.' Board of Edu cation-of Topeka: 

• / 
To separate Iafcildren3 from othara of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their race generates, a 
feeling of inferiority as to their status in the community. 
*thflt may affect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever 
to be undone. 34 



An analogous argument, of course, can be made for discrimination by sex or 
handi^f. Success in overcoming the deleterious effects of discrimination will 
be-achieved through decreasing teacher- bias against' and increasing teacher 
expectations forrninority students, reducing prestige rankings of different tracks 
oreliminating tracking altogether, and using classroom and extracurricular activiti 
to build students' confidence. 35 In addition, teachers themselves, guests to the 
school, and classrooV study of historical personages and accomplishments can 
all « provide role models to help Improve the self-image of disadvantaged 

* f i . 

children. ' , 



Third, success may be defined as enhancing the opportunities of disad- 
vantaged^ students, to obtain better college educations, jobs, and statuses 
than they would have- without the civil rights activity. Contact with people 
with attributes defined as more socially desirable— whether they are white, 
male or,.without handicaps— can. 'yield several benefits to the disadvantaged.-' 
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First, access to college or jobs often comes about hecause of access to infer- 

nation about their existence , 'accessibility, and de^sflfciability . This kind of 

information is especially likely to come from friends and associates. Second, and 

conversely, people often admit students or hire workers based on 

personal information * about them. DeveloDinjz contacts and networks * 

between advantaged and disadvantaged students may, in the long run, enhance the 

37 - * 

opportunities of the latter. Third, by interacting with advantaged peers, 

disadvantaged students can develop the social skills and self-confidence 

\ * *' 

necessary to be effective in later interactions with, professors and bosses* 

f 

who are disport.ionately likely to be white, male, and without handicaps In 
short, this "networking" version of the social |oal seeks to duplicate and 

* V 

compete with, the Ivy League's "old boy network" which .putatively runs the 
political, business*, and academic worlds. 

These three versions of the social goal of civil rights implementation 
all focus on the students themselves. The final social goal focuses on the 
adult members of the community. In this vi$v, the schools should be a symbol 
and spearhead of community spirit and closeness. Ending civil rights violation^ 
in schools may be the best way to end long-standing<"splits and animosities, 

0 

pull the town together in a constructive project, and increase the local talent's 
and resources from which, the schools can draw. Deseg4^pgating the schools can 

" TP" 

galvanize people into, meeting others from different cultural and geographical 

\» * * * ' • 
enclaves. Said one former teacher in Memphis, for. example, "integration is 4 

A hi . 



. our highest necessity; we f ve got to have it... # There's no real community. The 
' people fighting busing define community as that area served by their branch 



bank. " 38 



;tn^summary then, *'*civil. rigKfis success" may- be defined as any one, or some 

* 

combination, o^four different goals — statutory, political, educational, or social, 
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The goals do not necessarily conflict, but they do imply -different measures 
of. success, and different priorities and strategies for achieving that 
success. Each goal also implies a different type of monitoririg^ body to aid 
in its achievement. We turn now to a general-definition of m&nitoring, and 
specific models of monitoring bodies best suited to pursue each goal. 



« — 
IV. 'WHAT IS MONITORING? * ' 

e 

A. General* Definition of Monitoring - 

» 

Because of the wide diversity of groups that claim to be "monitoring/ 1 
because citizen monitoring is at such an early stage* of development, and 
because so little has been written about monitoring groups, ,we do not offer a 
^rigid definition of monitoring. The activi ty m ust include observation and 
evaluation of the actions of another body as it works to implement a given 
public policy such as a law or court or,der. Its purpose must iirclude the 
goal of directly or indirectly controlling ther actions of the body being 
monitore£L Control here is defined as" constraint or shaping^tnonitoring is 
one tool for getting schools to behave in_ways tha't they might not otherwise 
have done. • *y\ ^ . ^ 

Beyond this general definition, we offer four more Specific .types of 
monitoring that correspond to the ffc.ur civil fights goals discussed above. * 

... 4 t 

Just as* the four goals are described a£ sharply different from' ohe- another # 
in order to highlight their distinctive features, so too' -are the four types of 
monitoring sharply* distinguished from one another for descriptive purposes. 
And just as the four civil righfcs goals may sometimes be compatibly with one. 

V * « ' 

another and' other tintes be in conflict, so ^he four types of monitoring may 
Sometimes complement each other and sometimes conflict. 

B. .Outlines for Models of Monitoring Bodies ' ' 

» Each type of monitoring body has distinctive features. They are all 
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described in the same format for ease of comparison. That format is;' a chart^ 

tip « * • ** V ^ 

which. identifies, the type Sf-body/ describes its likely sponsor, mandate and 
resj^nsibilities, authority, structure, membership, resources such as staff 
and funding-meeting and report procedures, outputir and desirable strategies. 

The case studies in -later sections also ase the same (chart, also for ease of 
comparison." "However, they add a few element to the,, charts to -identify the 
date of establishment, term of existence, sponsor's civil rights goal, and 
more specific responsibilities. Each case study also provides information 
on the history of the issue, the economic, demographic?, and political ^ 
circumstances of that school district, other resources and strategies of the 
group, and the effectiveness of the group. ' ; , 

C. Monitoring Statutory Goals * , * 

' Civil sights cases involve public law litigation, which is -unlike traditional. ■ \.. 
1 litigation its party structure', the Tiature of the dispute, 'the form' of remedy,, 
and the rojLe of the' court. The traditional lawsuit has two sanitary, opposed . 
'parties, is about a retrospective, controversy. usually addresses private concerns , 
determines the remedy more br .less directly from ,the finding of tight, is a self- 
contained episode, and is initiated and controlled by the" concerned .parties. 
Public law litigation, however t involves disputes between public agencies, over 
1 statutory or even Constitutional p<j£icies. As a;result: , • ' 

The party structure is sprawling and amorphous, subject to change 1 
over the course of the litigation. . The traditional adversary, relation- 
ship is suffused and intermixed with negotiating and mediating A 
processes at every point. The judge is the' dominant figure in organizing, 
andfguiding the case and* he draws fot support not only -on the parties 
•and their counsel, but on a wide range .of outsiders—masters, experts, 
• and oversight personnel. Most Important, the trial judge has in- , , 

creasingly^become the creator and manager of complex forms of ongoing^ 
relief, which have widespread effects on persons not before the court 
and require, the judge's continuing involvement in administration and. 
fm'plementation . v * * . • ' .* 



short, judges are now structuring, overseeing, evaluating ,' and even 
managing a bureaucracy — which presents them with enormous difficulties. 



Courts. have always had notorious difficulty in enforcing their edicts-indeed 
they cannot do so-but at least historically they could tell how to implement 
their remfay, whether it was being' implemented, and who was to blame for any • , 
dereliction. Now they can'not. The new kind of party , bureaucracies , have 
characteristics that make them peculiarly difficult to evaluate, and direct., 
It is hard to tell who within the institution, can be held^ accountable for 

' a • 

certain of its acts. Responsibility is diffuse; outcomes are -results of 
separate discrete decisions and actions and may bear little resemblance to 
anyone's intention;' people with, apparent authority may have little real 

t » 

control. Furthermore, institutions and tneir component parts respond to a 
wide variety of incentives and pressures and the interactions among all of 

these factors 'are immensely complicated. Finally, people within the organization 

s . - • - ,/ 

Wo not always know what others are doing | and it is extraordinarily difficult 
for an outsider to acquire knowledge from a hostile bureaucracy. In sum, 
institutions such as schools have a bewilderingfnumber of facets which inter-" 
act in often unpredictable,, counterintuitive-or at least extremely convoluted- 

ways. \ ■ . ~ 

.Obviously,' a judge "an neither fully unravel past cause and effect, nor ' 
isolate those elements of the bureaucracy 'that , if changed, will produce .out- 
comes he seeks. Perhaps no one can do these ' things , but even the attempt 
to devise and implement a remedy"' requires more sustained attention than a judge 
can give. So he or she turns to a monitoring commission or special master 
for help'in determining and managing complex forms of ongoing relief. 

The -same problems arise for an agency trying to implement a federal law. 
.e issues are highly, complex. National and, regional staffers .cannot properly ' 
understand and weigh local idiosyncracies , or properly evaluate different 
perspectives and -recommendations of local -actors, or quickjjy resolve unanticipated 
puobl'emsW-As described above, the school bureaucracy, even when it is* acting irM 



good faith, is extraordinarily difficult to change. Thus a regulatory agency 
cannot fully oversee the implementation of a civil rights plan from afar — it. 
n^eds a local body to feed it information about th^ degree and nature of compliance 
with its rules. Even more starkly, .OCR and state a*ert</ies usually do not h^ve 

/ f • • 

the personnel to do aoy monitoring at all — no matter how insufficient — of some 
negotiated plans for compliance with civil rights v laws. Ciqizen monitoring groups 
in this case hre no longer an improvement in oversight — thev are the only oversight 

/ 1 % ' 

Thus, x*e wouIck expect a -statutory -monitoring group to appear -in a 

« 

school district where a court case has devised a remedy for school systeifc • * ' * 

Malfeasance, or where a regulatory agency has chosen to enforce a civil rigghts ' 

law. Vfe do not expect any particular economic or deraograpfiic configuration of 

a. school system to be associated with a court case or regulatory review. We 

would expect theVe to be a long history of litigation *or controversy over the 

law, so the social and political climate is likely to be adversarial, or at 

least tense. 4 ■ 

- ' % t - ' 

The type of monitoring^Bfrdy that seems best suited to determining compliance 

,with a court order or law is ^scribed in table 1. In brief, it shouW_b^ a^ 
highl y t^ ofessional body which is ^fedicatecf to objective, systematic, quantitative 
data-gathering and reporting, and which limits its interpretations and recommen- 
dations to those comments which will aid in achieving compliance. It is, as 
-so many people^jtold us ^"th^ eyes and ears of the court " (or the agency.) 
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* TABLE 1 



% 1 Model of a Statutory Monitoring Body % 
Judge, OCR, state civil rights "agency . •. . 

Provide systematic, objective informal to sponsor about compliance 

with court order or s.tatute 
Determine individuals or institutional" processes that stand in the way of 

Compliance and recommend ways to alleviate that problem 
Legitimize and depersonalize court* order or law in eyes of community and 

implementors * 
Make it tlear to schools and community that compliance is- inevitable -necessary 

and possible • V X « v 

Access to school data on students, faculty, and staff ^ 
Access to sponsor and authorization to use his leverage when necessary 
Possible authority to speak for sponsor on reasons for and elements of. . 

compliance 

Sub-cpmmittees determined by* issue area% , ^ 

SinglTspokespers/m with authority over whole monitoring body 
Relatively formal organization .%' >• * . 

Experts on policy implementation and evaluation, not necessarily experts on 

-education or the particular, comfiiunity , ^ 
Not necessarily representative of .sexual, racial, or handicapped groups 
Not necessarily power ful/o* well-known members of the community 
Some members must have standi!! in community to legitimize 

order or law to community and implementors 
Need familiarity with court ay 8; tem and litigation, or with agency and law 



TABLE 1 



RESOURCES — ] 
STAFF: 



^FUNDING: . 
LEADERSHIP: / 



Model of a Statutory -Moftitorlngrtotiy — (contlnaed)~ 



Large, especially legal and analytic experts 
Strong executive director 



Objective and trained monitors 



al ir i 



Substantial -v- need staff salaries, computet: if unds , large amounts of 

materials and supplies, training and perhaps reimbursement for 
V\ school monitors ? . 

Complete-Independence from funder 

Strong executive and analytic skills 
Public spol^esperson (nofc"1iecessarily same person) 

When necessary to direct, respond to staff 
Closed to pub lip 



MEETINGS: 

\ 



REPORTING PROCEDURES: Regular reports /to sponsor . «~ '| 

- . Dispersion to school, media, community etc. at sponsor* s'dlfcretlon 



OUTPUTS: 



Regular reports with systematic analysis of specif ic -topics* 
Printed explanations to- community and implementors of requirements for 
compliance 



iSTRATEG 



1) A stance as objective,* uninvolved observers of the school system . s 

2) A minimum of expression of personal Opinion and ideology, and a / 
limit on recommendatloiA|» to the extent desired by ther sponsor; 



TABLE 1 

' Model of a Statutory Monitoring Body (continued) 

. « T 

A. high degree of autonomy for the staff, especially in gathering and 
analyzing the. data, and a strong staff director 

• *" . 

A single public spokesperson, who prdvides only as much publicity as 
is necessary to legitimize the order °or law to the public 

Information gathering that is system-wide, verifiable, not focussed 
on individual problems, arid chosen* In accordance with components of 
the court order or law 

A perception among members *nd staff that they are all the staff of 
the sponsor, and. that their role is to evaluate compliance with the 
plan, not the merits of the plan itself 

Formal presentation, preferably In writing, to the community of facts 
about the litigation or law and actions needed to comply 



Monitoring bodies can shape the political'conf iguration of a school • 
system with regard* to civil rights issues. In this view, the court order 
or statute is less an end in itself than an action-forcing tool for changing 
elements of xhe school sys-tem, and monitoring is directed toward this end. 
Thus for a grass-roots view of political change, a monitoring group can be 

an "organized vehicle that enables them [parents] to beconfe directly 

* * 
"involved in the schools 

and with the school system to an unprecendehted degree. The citizen parti- 
cipation groups give an organized, effective voice ir. education to black, 
white and other minority persons." The monitoring group is the vehicle for 
breaking down old barriers between schools and oarents,for ooening up a closed 
and rigid system, and for calling the schools to account for the way they have 
treated formerly deprived students* Thus members of a jrass-roots group will t 
expect "to question and challenge" school actions, even though the^ir activities 
are "bound to bring problems to the surface" -and increase tension. Their 
challenge is justified because bringing information out of, and participants 
into, the schools 'will eventually "stimulate and nurturg positive ** 

relations among parents, teachers, students, ~ principals , and headmasters so 

4 * 41 

they work to create and meet challenges to improve education." 

^Alternatively, monitoring bodies can provide a forum for previously 

uninvolved groups to become iiv/olved'w^h the schools . The monitoring body can 

help to channel money, expertises, and volunteer enthusiasm into the^ schools, 

and a greater say over aspects of school activities out of the schools. In 

particular, it can give racial, ethnic, or sexual minorities a way to move 

into the mainstream>of school* and community power. One goal of school deseg- 

> « * 

cegation»Jf pr example, may be to permit blacks to atta'in control over their 
* . * 

children's education by increasing the number of black administrators and 
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teachers.* A further goal may he to use the school system as a' starting point 
for moving into other arenas^ jrtJver. A. monitoring group can help to achieve 
such a goal by providing a platform for minority spokespersons, t$ overseeing 
the hiring and transfer policies for teachers and staff, by channeling relevant- 
information to people who need to know it, and by developing programs 'that 
involve students, faculty, staff,- and minority leaders outside the schools. 

The type of monitoring body best suited to political definitions of civil 

» * ( 

rights success is described in Table 2. In brief. the grass-roots body seeks 
change by wprking to gather information and promote reforms. The interest- * 
group body acts mostly as a conduit between 'the schools and community organi- 
zations • 

One would expect politically oriented monitoring groups to appear in 

« 

relatively large industrial, urban, school districts that have a long history 
of adversarial relations among the relevant groups- We make this observation- 
because the political definition of civil rights success may be the least 
obvious goal, arid the idea that a monitoring body can be used to achieve 
power may require a considerable degree of political sophistication. Further- 
more, radical activists may be a more common phenomenon in large cities than in, 
small towns or rural districts. We suggest; also politically 
oriented monitoring groups are most likely to appear in- race and ethnic! ty- 
related cases, then in sex equity cases; the/ seem unlikeiygf <** occur in handi- 

L ' \ 

vcapp^H-r elated ca^es. Our reasoning here is similar; the degree of political 
sophistication and. anger (for grass-roots bodies) or concern (for interest- 
group' bod ie?) necessary for this kin\d of monitoring to become' predominant , 

- likely to occur only with long-standing and intensely disputed issues. 
, id to .the handicapped and even sex equiity issues simply, do not .build up the 
heatf of steam that race .desegregation issues do, and so the former concerns are 
less likely to become 'politicized than the latter. 



/ 



SPONSOR: 



MANDATE: 



AUTHORITY: 



STRUCTURE: 



TABLE 2 

< 

Model of Political Monitoring Body 

Interest Group Model 

Local community organizations, civic leaders, institutions in conjunction. , 
with court, school system, or agency 

Should be flexible 

Provide information on civil rights aspects of school programs and policies 
to community „ 7 

Provide forum for community to express concerns, become involved in, civil 
rights Implementation \ 

Establish programs that bring group resources into school system 

ft 

Establish channels for groups to influence relevant school policies and programs 

Provide forum for expression of claims and complaints by disadvantaged groups ; 

. * * 

Establish contacts between school administration and group leaders 

n 

Access to school documents and officials relevant togfchat group's 4 arena of 
action 

Authority to set up &ftd implement programs in conjunction with schools 
No single spokesperson 

Largely autonomdus subcommittees, organized according to interest group 
and/or program area % 

Informal structure 



i 

I 
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MEMBERSHIP J 



RESOURCES 
STAFF: 

FUNDING: 



LEAD^RSUIpV 



TABLE 2 (continued) x » 
Model of Political Monitoring Body 

Interest Group Model ^ 
Residents of community 

No particular expertise, except wide contacts in community, organizational skills. 

and high 'credibility in school system 
High-level representatives of local organizations, interest groups 
Not necessarily .all strong advocates of civil rights goals 

No particular proportion of disadvantaged groups 

Relatively small, purely administrative - 
If necessary .to set up programs 

Try to raise funds from 'individual donations, private foundations, federal and 
grants 



> 



state 



No dominant leader; each member should be powerful leader 4n own arena 
Chair should be facilitator, above all 



MEETINGS: 

REPORTING PROCEDURES i 



AIsts— should control and have access to external resources (eg. expertise, 
money, volunteer labor, training and jobs for students^ that schools ne 

Open, often, in various locations around town 



Non-technical information on activities to schools, media, community 



Make recommendations .„ 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 

Model of Political Monitoring Body 

Interest Group Model 

New programs * 
New resources into schools 
Advice to schools 



1) .Informal, cooperative, friendly relations with school administrators 

2) Combinations of monitoring with recommendations and activism 

3) More interest in substantive policies and programs than in decisiAi-n^king 

4) Pluralism and equal relations among committee members 

♦ 4 

5) Selective efforts to involve the community, and responsiveness to 
selective elements of the community; good two-way communications 

* with community leaderk *' 

6) A perception of independence from 4:he sponsor among members 

7) In some cases, an effort to use the monitoring body as a step towa^ 
further public office 

8) Cultivation of favorable media coverage of program^ * 



Grass-Roots Model' 



SPONSOR: 



MANDATE: 



IJTHORITY: 



STRUCTURE; 



^7 



/ 



Local community organizations seeking fihange, local political movements, ( 
parents 1 groups * * 

Should be flexible 

- 0 
Provide informatioQLpn civil rights requirements -for school programs and 

policies to community , 

Substantiate and publicize problems in civil rights implementation 

Develop mechanising, for previously uninvolved citizens to become Involved in 
hiring, transfers, promotions of teachers and staff, and in atmosphere 
and substance ii£ classrooms , * ,* ' ^ li 

Provide credible threat to school system in case of intimidation or refusal 
to address, citizen claims . * 

Provide forum for citizens to bring complaints, develop networks 




Seek redress of citizen complaints ° 

Attend, meetings of school board and civil rights- related staff ' * 

Access to infra-school system communications 

Sponspr or committee ability to prevent reprisals against members or'constitutents 

Obtain information on representation of disadvantaged groups in school 

decision-making organs , , * t f 

No single spokesperson; no dominant leader 
Largely autonomous subcommittees l ' 

Informal structure , - 9 

SuFQj^ramittees by geographic area and/or by members 1 concerns 



Grass-Roots Model (continued) 



MEMBERSHIP: 



Residents of community t 
No particular expertise, except wide connections in community 

Representatives of previously disadvantaged groups, including students and leaders 

Activists, strong supporters of civil rights goals 9 
Ratio of groups represented even x>r in proportion to their numbers in the school 
system 



RESOURCES — 
STAFF: 

FUNDING: 



LEADERSHIP:, f 



MMETJNGS: 



Small , primarily administrative 

Little; to reimburse pobi^ participants, disseminate information, 
facilitate meetings * 

Preference for private funding, with complete independence from funders 
and no obligations to school system 

-^trong-political and ideological spokesperson * <* 

Good facilitator of intra-group differences 

Open, often, in various locations around town 



REPORTING PROCEDURES: Nontechnical information to media and community of activities 



Seek 'to reach normally uninvolved citizens 



OUTPUTS: 



Institutionalization of citizen involvement in school decisions 



TRATEGIES: 



1) Frequent adversarial or confrontational relations with school administrators 

2) Mutual support with soma teachers and low-level staff 

\ • - \ • < 38 
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Grass-Roots Model (continued) 



3) Efforts to combine highly qualitative monitoring with activism 
A) Pluralism and equal relations* among committee members 

5) Open meetings that solicit community involvement * 

6) Efforts to d^|rmine and redress individual grievances of community 
members, rather than to da sys tenia tic analyses 

7) Strong efforts to have good tw^-way communications with community 



8) A perception among members that they are independent of their sponsor 

9) Strong advocacy of civil rights goals with strong recommendations for 
• implementation 

10) Efforts to obtain and retain participation in school decisions 



\ 
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E. Monitoring Educational Goals 
\ "* Son#cimes monitoring bodies are used^tg, shape*' the education 

* students ingdfar as civil rights manda'tes touch upon educational questions." 
Such groups may focus on equalizing either. opportunities or results, but for 

> i % 

either variant, a crucial function of the monitoVing group ts ensuring 
, that civil rights efforts do not backfire and actually retard* learning. More 
positively^ ctne can-^rgue that the job of civil rights ;implementors "is not 
t0 < ^ Vise a s y stem o , f pains and penalties to punish constitutiorial^violations . 
brought to light. Rather it is to desegregate an educational system in which 

the races have .been kept apart, without, at the same time, losing sight of the 

I • ' , 

central educational xfunction of the schools." 43 thus monitoring bodies should 

T - \ * 

work to provide a better education to formerly deprived children — which may 

\ 1 *c * ^ *" 

i occassionaily require adherence to the spirit rather than the letter of 'a 

\ • % * 

x » 

court or4er or agency regulations. Those who focus on opportunities want a 

monitoring bod^ to act. as an extension of the' professional educational system, 

i 

minus t,h$ rigidities and inflexibility that any large ap3h^ld institution 
inevitably develops. The monitoring group 'should help \o k£j|p angry parents 
ancNfcransient do-gooders at arms length. fron( the schools so that the educational 
process, which* began before an^i will continue after the civil rights focus, 
can persist with, minimal disruption. It should work for the benefit of dis- 
advantaged children^ primarily by helping to integrate them with advantaged 



children and to steer them into new programs, but it should not neglect the 



effects of change on all children* 



y Those who focus on Improving jthe achievements of disadvantaged stud 
, want # a monitoring, body to be much more forceful in it's relations wifch the (school 



* system. The'body should, in this view, focus only on the schools' efforts to 

* * ■ ♦ 

compensate previously disadvantaged children for their past harms. ^Even< if 

compensation entails some harm to previously advantaged students, or if it 

v 

entails keeping the groups separate, 44 , that is acceptable. | Undesirable side . 



effects^ mav be an inevitable accompaniment to ensuring that all students . 
'receive as good an education as' all other students. 

9 Table' 3 describes the two* variants of an educationallv-oriented monitorin 

* » 

* • * 

body.* Jhe first focuses on , equal opportunities -t it oversees the process of 

giving fqrmerly deprived students a chance to learn as much as thev a^e 

able* The second focuses on equal results — its oversees the process of 

p 

giving formerly deprived students enough extra resources so that they achieve 
• » 

as much as privileged students. > 

ft*. * - 

There are no obvious demographic characteristics of a school system 
which seem most appropriate to an, educationally-oriented monitoring group. The 
• first variant seems most likely to occur in a system x^hich does not have a long 

history of litigation or agency oversight, in which tensions afid ingrained con- 

* <■ ' 

trover sies are not great. Therefore, it will appear in the early 'stages of a 

race desegregation ,case, or in sex equity- and ^specially) handicapped cases. c 
It also will occur in a relatively wealthy district where the deprivation 
has not been $reat, and the resources for new programs are auickly available. 
The second variant is most likely t<? occur in a system with a lon£ history of * 

« • 3 

litigation* or oversight, in which change occurs slowly and tensions are >high« 
It will occur in the later stages of a race desegregation case, or in sex 
^ equity cases-; it is unlikely to* appear in handicapped cases. It can also be 

expected ^in a relatively, poor district^ in which gome students have b$en 
, severely 'deprived and in v which ameliorating resources are scarcer 
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♦ TABLE 3 

Model of an Educational Monitoring Body 
Equal Opportunities, Model 



SPONSOR: 
MANDATE: 



School kystem, In cQnjunctlon with court or agency 



AUTHORITY: 



STRUCTURE: 



MEMBERSHIP: 



r 



Clear boundaries and authorities 



Oversee improvement ~of educational offering? f° r formerly deprived studerTts 
4 by monitoring assignment of students, teachers, resources, monitoring new 
programs and policies and analyzing results 

Help to minimize disruption of school functions attendent upon Implementation of 
civil rights programs and policies by 

•establishing procedures for complaint filing and resolution 
, providing buffer between schools and educationally dysfunctional , ° 
citizen protest 

•intervening with court or agency to suggest modifications of 
, civil rights mandate Inappropriate to that system 



Access to* school administration,- especially at high levels . 
Access to data on students, teachers. and staff 

Aqc'ess to sponsor ^fc* 
Relatively informal 

Subcommittees by grade level, special programs 

Local residents predominate — well-respected but not necessarily well-known / 
Predominantly educators ' ^* 

Some representation of deprived groups, but no necessary ratio or number 
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.TABLE 3 (continued) s 
.Model^of an Educational MonitorinB Body 
Equal Opportunities .Model * 




-RESOURCES 
STAFF- 

9 

FUNDI NC:* 



LEADERSHIP: 

.'MEETINGS: 

^REPORTING PROCEDURES! 
OUTPUTS : • 



. STRATEGIES: 



^11, mostly educators and data analysts 



a*+* nnflivflis Could come from 
Low ~ for administrative purposes, some data analysis. 

school system f : 
.Heed i«o„ E organize sKUU, ±4 public presence. OrfibiUt, ^ong 

educators - # 
When needed, open but not widely"* advertised * / 
Reports to .sponsor and soho6l district as needed 
Reports on student participation in new, and old programs 
institutionalized procedu.es for redressing student grievances and 
alleviating dysfunctionally rigid rules . ^ 

1) Cooperation and close communication "^school officials *t all 
levels, but especially- in ton administration 

2) Objective data-gathering combined with recordation but not 
necessarily activism : > 

■ « a ' i r not extensively publicized meetings and reports; open 

3) , eommunicario/cranners wich all segments of community 
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' TABLE 3 (continued)' 

< V 

* : 

Modsl of an Educational Monitoring Body 
Equal Opportunities Model 

4) A combination of system-wide observation on some issues with ad hoc 
individual *prablem-solving on others # 

5) Independence frdra the sponsor but an attempt to work closely with Ktm 

i t 

6) A focus on integration of deprived and privileged students — v 



SPONSOR: 
MANDATE: 



AUTHORITY : 



STRUCTURE: 



V 



MEMBERSHIP: 



U.6 



Equal\chieveroent Model 



1 




Parents, members of deprived groups, local groups, plaintiffs (possibly 
in conjunction with court or agency) 

Strong, fairly flexible 

Evaluate changes in achievement levels for disadvantaged students 

Induce schools to compensate students enough to make hp for past ' 

• deprivations * # . _ 

Help to modify aspects of court order or statute that impede achievement 0 of 
deprived students, even if that entails maintaining separation of 
deprived and privileged students , v 
Establish^jrocedures for complaint filing ahd'/esolution 

flpnitor, substantiate and publicize differences in treatment among 
* . groups of studt 

Access* to data on placement, achievement etc. 
Access to information on how programs and policies determined 

Subcommittees by grade level, special programs , 
Informal 

Volunteerinonith^not necessarily part of committee 

,ocal residents, with credibility in community even if not well-known 
Predominantly members of deprived g.roups 

Some educators ^ 





- - 
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Equal' Achievement Model* (continued) 


% 

-* \ 




RESOURCES — 
STAFF: 


Snafl.. for administrative purposes and to oversee volunteer monitors s * - - 






N FUNDING: • * 


Fairly low — to train and compensate monitors, do some datfa analysis, 
compensate^ members if necessary 






LEADERSHIP: 

- m * 


Need strong political skills, ability to be ideological spokesperson 
MeSifer of formerly disadvantaged group 






MEETINGS: 


* Educational credibility desirable ( 
.When needed, open and wilTelypadvertised 


• 




REPORTING PROCEDURES: Reports to sponsor, school district, parents, an3 community as needed 






OUT^TS : 


Reports on changes in students achievement^ 

Institutionalized procedures for compensation to deprived students as 
long as necessary - - t 

■ • « * 


1 


fcr"' 


> . " STRATEGIES: 

1 ■ ; 


► • > .• - 

% 1) Confrontational or adversarial relations with" the school system 

< * 

2) Investigation of specific complaints ctf problems^jmdji focus on 
deprived students rather than systemic analysis 

3) Investigation of- issues npt specifically related t?o civil rights 
issues if they affect student achievement , 






x * 


£) Efforts to generate media coverage and community involvement, 
especially by parents and deprived groups 

5) Control held by public members rather than staff 


• 0' ■ 

✓ 
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• ' « * * * 

* * > - 


6) Efforts to become, involved in tfie implementation process as well as 
to make recommendations 

7) . Considerate monitoring within, schools and classrooms of daily>:actiyities ( 


4.9 

.v 'fell 



'/ 



Finally „raonitorf.ng bodies can be devised to he;lp achieve, the social civil 



rightfs. goals of tolerance 



and appreciation of* differences, increased selv- 
es teetTof formerly depri Jed groups, increased opportunities for those groups, 
•and improved community rejlatiqns. In this context I an important function of 

act out in a microcosm what it hones to foster •• 
across the school district - that is.,' achieving good social relations within 
the monitoring group itsllf is an important part o^tsjol^ tt should. also 
try to enhance relations among constituent groups^, protect formerly. <3e?.riv| 
children's physical safety and -psychological well-being, and help to * defuse , 
hostilities within the schools and across the community. .• 

The ideal-typical minitoring body for social goals ^is described* in Table 4. 
In short, it should.h ( tJg."as,manv people o# different groups together as. , • 




possible, proy 



ide^a 



ifortabie and, f mutVally respectful an atsiosphere as 
possible, be -\ 



to ea.ce sure that.thi Loou fr, h^f^t. *? ? 'f! * '* 

socially conscious and/ highly observant PEA 



c ' J <rrono is- likelvho" pcfeur either in districts with - 

This type o£.raon/itoring group, is- j.iK.ej.y|>u 1> v*-j?r 

Tittle tension and hostility among groups, or in.di^ricts with a long history 
of'grea* tension a/d hostility.' .It Us oro^ly mefe a^riata to small ^ 
rapher than to la/ge districts., and is mora lively to" occur in economically* 
homogeneous conmunities. - 



/ 
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• TABLE 4 . • 

*■ Model of a Social Monitoring BodV * 

•• . . . L ..... 

Community organization and institutions ^civic leaders, interestjg roups 
Flexible, broad 

> Monltpr In-class andfextracurrlcular activities, resegregation, push-outs 
and drop-outs, guidance counseling, discipline 

Sponsor activities to bring different groups together, such as workshops 
and social gatherings 

Sponsor actlvites to provide role models, contacts, favorable Images to 
deprived groups 

Receive" and Investigate complaints by deprived groups of discriminatory 
hostility or isolation 

Generate support for school system in community^ 

Monitor within classrooms . * 

Promote or perhaps induce activities and programs In school ^ 

All subcommittees balanced among relevant groups 
Subcommittees by activity; or program area 

Approximately equal representation of all relevant groups, all political 
viewpoints \ 

Residents of community 

No particular expertise, but widespread connections and community respect 
desirable 

* Relatively large group 



RESOURCES ~ 
STAFF: 

FUNDING: 

LEADERSHIP: 

MEETINGS : 



TABLE 4 (contfnued) ^ 
i . , Model of a Social Monitoring Body 

Relatively small, for administrative purposes 

Moderate — support fur activities, reimburse participants, publicity for actions 

No single spokesperson; leader mainly facilitator with widespread public respect 
Co^chairs of different groups for each subcommittee 



Often, open, around town, in various forums> 

REPORTING PROCEDURES: Regular newsletter, disseminated widely 

Perhaps television, radio shows, etc* 



OUTPUTS: 



Community^ activities * 

Reports on school and classroom atmosphere 

References for students on jobs, , educational opportunities, cultural events, etc. 

Pairings of cultural, educational, civic groups with schools or classrooms for 
special programs, job training etc. 

Programs 'in schools presenting historical, current accomplishments of members of 
' deprived groups 



STRATEGIES: 



1) Working closely with all levels of the school System, avoiding adversarial 
relations in mpst cases jll < 

, 2) A willingness to be more confrontational on Issues which v affect the 

safety or status of formerly deprived students , J JL 

3) Mixing observation with making recommendations/ devising remedied and 
helping to Implement them 



y 



TABLE 4 (continued) 
Model of a Social Monitoring Body sj 



4) Pluralis m w ithjj*-the committee, with cooperation among different 
groups witffin the committee 

5) Qfforqs to achieve wide and favorable media coverage 

* 6) Open meetings, reports etc., which solicit community involvement; 

efforts to promote considerable Involvement by all groups In 
'community 

7) A focus on school-by-school observation, responding to problems as 
fhey arise f 



8) Some system-wide monitoring of special programs, treatment of r 
formerly disadvantaged students # 

9) Highly Informal procedures , . . 

' ' ** 

10) Independence from the sponsor, * * 

11) Commitment to good .community relations more than strong 'advocacy of 
a particular civil rights goal 
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In order to evaluate the nature- and degree of ef feet ivenp<^ among 
motlitoring groups, we must distinguish between inevitable, '".useful forms 
of conflict and * unnecessary, destfuttive forms. Monitoring bodies are 
£et up in order directly dr indirectly to help to control the actions of 
School syste|i^ as they implement* civil rights requirements. Even g^otips 
^hose mandate is only to gather and report information are implicitly 
part of a strategy to constrain* and shape school actions; if they had no , 

such role, no policy-maker would bother to set them up (assuming, that is, 

< 

good faith on the part of the policy-raakeif^ see our second recommendation.) 
Thus some 'conflict ^between the school system and the monitoring body is 
inevitable and K probably useful. If there were none, the monitors would be 
either superfluous or -co-opted. The amount of useful conflict will vary with 
the civil rights is^ue, community resources an4 sentiments, personalities 
of the actors, ability of the school system, to change, and so on. Too much 
or the wrong kind of conflict can be disastrous, but some is simply. an * 
iridicacion that the monitoring body and* its sponsor are doing their job. 

A different kind of cbnf lict is also likely, although not desirable, * 
within the monitoring body. Because the group* is* primarily observing, and 
perhaps facilitating, it .is not primarily acting directly achieve civil 
ri&hts nfandates. Some members may feel that the rather limited and passive 
role of a monitoring group is too narrow, that the group should act on the 
information it gathers, or use \ its. resources to help the school system or 
citizen activists directly," "Perhaps it-should so act — but then it is no 
*onger only a monitoring group. Thus conflict will arise bbth because the 
monitoring group is fostering change, and because £t is not creating change 
itself. ' 

, Other forms of conflict are perhaps^likely but even less useful to the 



} greatest danger is that it will come to- support, ox* be perceived as 

supporting, continued segregation, between advantaged and deprived grcv.r* v 
andt'iat it will blame the school , system for circumstances and resul^r, 
that are dae to more general economic and political inequities* 

* 

4) With regard to social goals, the greatest ganger is that social relations 
within the committee, or fridndly but superficial monitoring and programs 
within the schools * will blunt £he edge of the committee's mandate to - 
protect and boost) £onnerXy^4ep rived students. The co'tnn^ttee may be 
'unable both to cifcticiSfe discriminatpry treatment and to encourage 
cooperation anjd respect, And it may drop the former task in favor 1 of . 

the much more enjoyable latter task. 

v 

'* To. summarize this section; there are four models ' of monitor ipg 
bodies to help achieve the jEpur major goals of civil rights implement a tioa. 
The statutory • monitqring body seeks justice. It should concentrate . 
on accurate, systematic, objective data-gathering about compliance with the 
letter of the court order or law. The political monitoring body 
seeks participation. 1 It should provide a forum for formerly powerless 
individuals^ formerly uninvolved groups to learn about the actions of the 
school system and become involved in relevant decisions, policies or programs. 
The educational monitoring body seeks- learning. It should make 

sure that formerly deprived students are now getting a fair share of educational 
resources and that' their special needs are being met, even if the letter of 
the law must be modified to fit local circumstances. The social, 
monitoring" body seeks fellowship. -It should provide a forum for different ' , 
groups to come together, to develop contacts and grutual appreciation k and to 
help enhance the self-image and opportunities of formerly deprived students. 
Each group needs a different structure arid different set of resources, and 
should use different .strategies tq^arijK out .its mandate* 

tr RESEARCH DESIGN AMD MODES OF^ANALYSIS j 

v * ' £3 

$0 & ' • 

* In this section, we describe how our research sites were chosen, how our 
interview subjects-were chosen, how our topics for conversation vere chosen, 



monitoring group or the civil .rights implementation process. These foews of a 

i m 

conflict, if severe enough.^will lead the group to fail in its task?Wpes of 
failure that are general to all four models of monitoring include: 

1) no clear sense of the civil rights goal, or of the committee's mandate 
to help achieve that goal; - 

2) disagreement among sponsors * between sponsor(s) and cocnittee, or 
within the committee about the civil rights goal and monitoring body 

<\ 

3) having an inappropriate structure* wrong Q r insufficient resources. t, 
* or incorrect strategies to carry out its mandate; 

4) having an environment that is too hostile to permit much civil rights 
implementation at all; , 

5) 5r^ g 3 s ? onso . r that * *• billing or unable to act on the committee's 
findings, so that its observations and activities can be ienored with 
impunity. - , , 

f| ) achieving symbolic success — e.g. publishing reports, changing the 

racial or sexual composition of certain committees, holding forums — which 
takes the place of real change. 

Other types of failure are especially likelv for particular models of 

monitoring t For example: 

» \ 

1) With regard to . statutory goals, the greatest danger is that the committee 
loses its sense of being an objective, impartial, reliable obs«rver and 
becomes "caught up in adversarial relations with the school svstem — or 
that the 'school system perceives it as an enemy rather than an uninvolved 
observer. , '. 

2) With regard to political' goals* the greatest danger for a grass roots com- * 
mittee is f that it vill become totally engrossed in its battles xd.th the 
school system and both sides will harden into implacable enemies. For an 

'interest group committee, the danger is that^lt vfTT become preoccupied 
with internal political contests or with political .^oci'eyinz fcetvesn parti- 
cular members and corresponding elements of the school system. In short "the 
danger here is that members qf the committee will be, or at least be* 
perceived <*s , more interested in their own political goals * 
^ and careers than in the civil rights issue oer see 

3) With regard to educational goals,- the greatest danger of an opportuttfty- 
^pr^ted group is that it will be co-opted by the school system, 90 that 

\/ lt: becomes an apologist for schools that cannot or will not change' to meet- 
civil, rights ^goals. If many, committee members are themselves educator.*, 
and if they cone from the school system that they are monitoring, it may 
be verv difficult for them to maintain pressure on the svstem to change 
while working for .that system. For an achievement-oriented «rouo f the 
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and how we evaluated the effectiveness of monitoring groups from the infor~ 
raation we gathered. Since there are more monitoring bodies for race deseg- 
rfegation, since they ar^ more formally and deliberately organizes , and since 
t;hey have a logger histdry involving more persons an<J issues, we examined thera 
more extensively and intensively than groups monitoring sex equity and the 
handicapped. For that reason, we will describe methods for analyzing race 
desegregation groups separately from sex and handicap-related groups. 

A. Selection of Race Desegregation Monitoring Groups 

.We first compiled descriptions of citizen groups*"Thvolved in planning ^ 

implementing, and monitoring race desegregation in 28 school districts since 

the late 1960 f s. Second, we compiled a chart describing 19 relevant characfceris 

tits of 33 cities with citizen monitoring 6r advisory groups. ^ Of course, this 

an unworkably long set of criteria"; its main oyrpose was to give' us clear 

and precise bases upon which to compare varioXis cities. ' We then reduced our 

list of possible criteria to the following, listed in order of importance: 

-range and scope of activity of the monitoring group ;< 

-apparent goals and sponsors of the monitoring group; 

-the scope of change required for civil "rights" Implementation; and 

-geographic rotation, degree of urbanization,* arfd size of the student 
body.- , * ^ >v 

y 

^ 47 < 

We conducted preliminary site visits in five cities, and full site visits in % 

4*8 - . • ( , * . 
..eleven others. ~We will describe seven of those school systems in Section VI< 

B. ^ Selection of Race Desegregation Interview Subjects • 

In each of the eleven school districts, we interviewed between eight and 



« * v> ' 

twenty people, for approximately one hour^each. We chose respondents according 

to their occupation and reputation as informed and influential participants or 

spectators in the civil rights pr<&ess. In each school district we spoke with 

m6st of the following: the^school superintendent and/ or administrators 



responsible for civil rights compliance; members, former members, and'staff v 
of the monitoring body, persons involved as parties in the judicial proceedings; 
the judge; attorneys for the plaintiffs and defendants, members of other 'organi- 
zations involved in desegregating the schools such as clergy, civic leaders, 
business leaders; teachers, parents and students; representatives from CStk and/or 
OCR; education journalists; and academic or other observers of the issue, Mo ' 
one .refused to be interviewed if they were available on the days we were in 



their area. * 

C. The Interview Schedule for Race Desegregation 



The interview schedule appears in Appendix I. It was designed to investigate 
the following main topics: the respondent's role in the process; his or her 
civil rights goal and preferred role for the monitoring body; his or her per- 
ception, of others' goals and monitoring body mandate; the respondent's understanding 
of the resources, strategies, structure, and 'daily operation of the monitoring 
body^ evidence and explanation of success and failure of the monitoring body; 
evidence and explanation of the effect of the monitoring body on civil rights 
implementation; importance of the type of sponsor and power and commitment,^ 
the sponsor," and recommendations , for other bodies monitoring tace,, sex, and 

handicapped civil rights implementation, 

/ * 

r " 

D * , Selection of Sex Equity and Handicap-Related Monitoring Cr oups_ * 1 

W* wrote over 200 letters for each .isj^e to relevant interest groups, local, 
state and federal of f icials ,. and other Jo tent ial sources for information on 
possible monitoring of sex equity and handicapped concerns. These gjfoups 
included local and state chapters of NOW, PEER, WEAL, Sex Desegregation 
Assistance Centers, the Math-Science Network, ' Association for Retarded • 
Citizens, American Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities, and Children's 
Defense Fund, ^Frora the responses and further correspondence, we compiled a 



list -of over 150 groups and individuals whom we then contacted by phone. 
Finally, we ch6se eight sex, equity groups, 'some in singl^school districts 
and some extending across states A or regions, according to the following criteria: 
-range and scope o£ the monitoring activity; 

-geographic location, degree of urbanization and size of the student 
body; and > ^ ' • , 

— -variations in the structure and sponsors (and presumably resources 
and strategies) of the groups. 

In selecting groups~dealing" with the handicapped, it was more a question of 

finding any that were doing significant* monitoring than of selecting a few 

from a large universe of possibilities. * Where there was a choice, we used 

• 1 <: 

the same criteria as we used for sex* equity. We interviewed members . of seven . 
handicapped-related groups ?°whose focus ranged from a single district to a 
state or region of the United States. 

E. Selection of Sex Equity and Handicap -Related Interview Subjects 

For each of these f if teen_ groups , wtf >±nterviewed from two ^to eleven people, 
for approximately one hou r each. We chose respondents according to their 
occupation apd reputation as* informed and influential participants. In each 
school district we spoke with most of the following: school staff and teachers 
involved in the monitoring process/ memBers of /the monitoring group, and 
members of other concerned organizations. In some cases those organizations ✓ 
were direct^sponsors ,of the monitoring gtfoup; in other cases theVhad informal 
connections. We also spoke wtjfch'jstate officials and members of national or 
regional interest .grdups who were monitoring schools themselves or closely 
involved with the district-level" groups. • 
F. The Interview Schedule for Sex Equity and Handicap -Rel ated Issues 

We modified the interview schedule that appears in Appendix I to make it 
appropriate to the different circumstances of sexual and physical civil rights 
monitoring. For example, virtually none of these cases stemmed from litigation. 



or' a^court ordir, so most references to prior court actions were dropped. More 
of these had statfe, regional, or even national ties, so we added questions 
about relations among the various chapters or local groups, and between" local 
and central organizational. Nevertheless, the main "topics of * investigation 
described ih Section V. C remained the same. T He changed questions are in App. II. 
G. Criteria of Effectiveness for Evaluating Monitoririg Groups 

It is notoriously difficult to determine /exactly what action caused what x 
effect whenever one is dealing with human beings; with the qualitative, nonexperi- 
mental evidence we have here a strict determination of cause and effect is 
impossible. Instead, we have devised three criteria of effectiveness for 

evaluating the impact of monitoring. They are: * 

*» , * 

1. Did the monitoring body achieve ijts own goals; was it effective 
* in achieving a goal that it. saw. as important? Each committee 

has one or dfare of the four civil rights goals' described above, * 
and each goal has an appropriate set of committee outputs 
associated with it. Did a statutory body," for example, turn- 
out the number and caliber of reports it thought necessary?' 

This is the easiest type of effectiveness to'Ntst ermine; one can simply ask 

members wjiat their goals were and compare these goals to their outputs. It 

is also the least stringent standard. The problem with it is that achieving - 

this form of effectiveness may have no impaction the civil jright's implementation 

t ; i 

k process.** 

2\ iJid che monitoring body achieve the goal^ defined for it by its 
sponsor; was it effective in the sense that it did what it was 
set up tQ do? Each sponsor of. a monitoring group has one or more 
of the four civil rights goals described above,, and each sponsor 
has at least a vague notion of how the monitoring committee can 
help to further it. The question then is, if a sponsor defines 
civil rights success 1 politically , did the monitoring committee satisfy the 
sponsor 1 s desire to provide- a forum for powerless individuals or,un- 
involved groups to develop an appropriate role in the school system? 

This is a; harder type of effectiveness to determine; one can ask sponsors 

what they wanted the body to do, and if the body did those things but moce 

judgement is required f r<*Tthe evaluator than is required above. It is also 
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a more stringent stan'da&r It4s inapplicable, of course, where there is no 
sponsor, as in many sex equity or handicapped-related cases. It is also 
misleading in cases .where there is a sponsor, but^the sponsor has little clear 
sense of what the monitoring body should do. The fact that a sponsor may be 
vague or muddled should not mean that by definition a monitoring body cannot 
be effective. The final, problem-with, this criterion is that achieving this ' / 
form of effectiveness may also have no impact on the civil rights Implementation 
process itself** 

Si Did the monitoring body make the implementation of students' civil 
rights any easier or more successful that* it would have been if the , 
body had not existed? With this definition of effectiveness, we 

• move completely to the iudeement of the observers. The question 
here is, can we as analysts argufc that the monitoring body * 
existence or actions caused one or more of the civil rights 
goal^ fo ^orne noticeably closer to achievement? e , e j 



: — This i s the hardest form of effectiveness to judge, and the most stringent. 

We use three main criteria for making these judgements. " First, was the monitoring 
group the only body supporting some school system action to further civil 
rights and did the school system then take that action? In this case, the 

* problems^of cause ^effect are not extremely difficult: if only one actor 
' desires an outcome\ and that outcome occurs, we can make at least an 

educated guess thatVhe actor cau^se^the^outcome. Second, was 'the monitoring 
group part of a largeV configurac'ion supporting some school system action, 
and did the school system then take that action? In this case, we must rely 
'on our judgements about whether the monitoring- group was part of a, Critical 
mass,, such tffat it was necessary but "not sufficient to achieve a' desirable 
outcome. Third and finally-, did" the monitoring group contribute significantly 
,to establishing an atmosphere, which induced the school system^to .implement * 
civil rights more fully, more quickly, or more willingly? In this case, we 

• must rely on our judgements about a lot of. facets of the situation — ,the 
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"atmosphere," the meaning of "significant ," and evidence of "contribution*" 
For these last two criteria of effectiveness especially, we shall use the * • 
judgements of interview subjects, written materials, from the districts, 
other studies of the same district^ and comparisons with other school 

districts. Pinally, in evaluating effectiveness we will keep in mind that 

*■ " 51 > 

"the pace of educational change approximates that of a wounded turtle," 

so we will strive to. avoid excessive criticism" that d^es no good to-anyxme^^: 

VT; CASE STUDIES OF RACE DESEGREGATION MONIJORlNG BODIES ' 4 ± * 

'A. Tri-ethnic Committee in. Dallas-r^fexas 

The Dallas Independent School 'District (DISD) is the eighth largest school 

/ 52 / 

system in the country with 131,000 students in 182 schools. In 1979, there were, 

53 

31.7% Anglo students, 49.6% Blacks and 17.5% Hispanics. The DISD is an urban 

' «- 

school district. * x 

DISD has recently been in litigation over a^dese^regation plan originally - 

ordered by the District Court in August 2, 1971 (Tasby v.. Estes 342 F.Supp. * 

* r 

945N.D. Tex. 1971), revised in April 1976, kid implemented in September 1976. 
In that order, Judge William Taylor divided the district into six subdistricts 

ft "' 

and directed that within each, st^ents in fourth through eighth grades be 

buseyd to achieve racial balance. . YoiSnger and dlder students were exempt from 

\anJatory busing. Judge Taylor also^ exempted all students in, two areas from, 

the plan, one area because it is naturally integrated, and the other-^-the „ - 

predominantly Black East Oak Cliff area—- because of problems of "time and 

* — * " ** 

distance." The NAACP appealed the 1976 order because 3Q one-race schools * 

•gained after It was implemented^ Tventy-sefen qJ? the remaining segregated 

' r ' - ' ' f ■ * 

,^ols were, in the East Oak Cliff subdistrictT. Id April 1978 the Circuit 
.ourt remanded the case to the district court: for rehearing. At that point 
the schocl^di^xJUt appealed to the Circuit Court to have the 1976 order 
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declared fin£T>f The Supreme Court granted the defendant school district 
certiorari In March. 1979, and heard arguments on the case on October 29 of 
that year. On January 21, 1980, the Supreme Court decided^ to leave standing 
the Fifth Circuit decision which, ordered that the .remaining one-race schools 

i 

be scrutinized and their existence justified • A new plan is now in 
preparation, v 




There was, virtually no organized opposition to desegregation in Dallas, 
although many city leaders totally opposed it. The Mayor and City Council, 
remained neutral prior to knd during the 1971 hearings. Upon Judge Taylor's 
strong urging, business and civic leaders helped to 'plan v and 'implement the 
1976 order* known as the Dallas Alliance plan. The Dallas Alliance was an 

1 

ethnically balanced" citywide 1 organization.set -up by the Chamber of Commerce 
to tackle pressing urban profcjaems of Dallas. The Education Task Force of 

54 

the Alliance addressed desegregation, and essentially devised" the 1976 plan,. 

* . 1 
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TABLE 5 
TRI-ETHNIC COMMITTEE 



DALLAS, TEXAS 



ESTABLISHED: „ 

TERM: 

SPONSOR: 

f 

SPONSOR'S* CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: 

SPONSOR'S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 



RESPONSIBILITIES: 



AUTHORITY : 



STRUCTURE: 



August 2, 1971 » reestablished April 7, 1976 *" , 
Indefinite 

Federal District Judge William Taylor, Northern District of Texas, Dallas Division 
( Statutory 

i "To provide the Court 'with an objective, comprehensive and ongoing flow of 
information from. . .parents, stJdents and o.ther patrons of the school system 
who are significantly affected by implementation of, a desegregation order.' t 

Review 6 operation of transportation system, teacher assignments, majority to 

minority transfer rule, selection of school sites ^6 v 
Facilitate public awareness of plan, implementation process, facts of court. 

order; dispel rumors • 
Report on problems with regard to physical plant, safety, etc, )( 
Advise court on community reaction to proposed changes in school system 
Where need exists, attend selected public meetings of Board of Education and its 
. various committees,. DISD . staff meetings x 
Seek evidence of noteworthy DISD achievements^? . * 

To hold hearings * - * ' / 

To make recommendations to the school board in connection with hearings held 
"The Committee Serves no judicial role. M 58 ' - 

*• * 
Chairperson (Victor Borfilla) \ v 
Vice-Chairpersons (2) * 
* Executive Committee' (3 chairpersoha plu 




(Table 5 continued) 



MEMBERSHIP: 



STAFF: 



FUNDING: 



MEETINGS: 



REPORTING PROCEDURES: 



OUTPUTS : 



Subcommittees: 

1971 
Curriculum 
Transportation^ 



1977 

^ * 

Magnet Schools 
Transportation 
Discipline 



Personnel 
Student ^Assignment 
Site Selection & Construction 
Chairpersons appointed by Judge Taylor. Chairmanship to rotate annually between 
a Hispanic, Anglo, Black. M 

i)ther two members of Executive Committee chosen by TEC membership. 

15 to 21 members, ^approximately one-third^Black, Anglo, Hispanic 

Members to represent cross-section of professional, occupational, civic, ^economic 

and religious backgrounds. * ) 

Appointed for staggered 2 year term, subject to reappointment provided member 
exhibits sustairieS support for TEC objectives, satisfactory attendant* at 
meetings, availability/willingrtess to perform TEC assignments? 

t L sf 

1979-80 * 

3 staff persons* 
Staff poordinator (1) 
Assistant Staff coordinator (1) 
f s Secretary (1) 



1971 

3 staff persons: 
Administrative coordinator (1) 
Administrative secretaries (2) 



By DISD from Emergency School Assistance Program fi^rfds 
1971 .Budget; $44 ,761 1979-80 Budget: $53 ,843 

s « *. v 

Monthly, or as often as necessary 
Open meetings 

Simple majority needed- for quorum 



At least twice a year 1 
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1971 once a month. Minimum 
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1976 t when TEC deemed necessary 

21 reports to Judge Taylp^ on subjects of magnet schools, transportation, 

discipline, etc. 
Various press releases * * 



Resources ^ • 

Funding : With DISD funding, there haye" been problems about whether funds 
would Be provided. The Court had to order tfcat^ they be given ir\ one instance. 
There are constant conflicts over the type of servic^s^nd items DISD was 
supposed to pay fc for.**.Fot Example , *DISD refused to pay for expenses of con- 
sultants TEC brought. in and Judge Taylor did not order them to pay. 

Access to Information from School District : TEC has had problems getting 
statistical and other information from* the DISD. Apparently TEC members c^n 

attend school board meetings.,but must # be very careful about expressing the'ir* * 

ft ^ 
views, as the school board may construe their expressions as representing the! 

views, of the TEG and thus $& public criticism by the TEC. However, one member 

9 

of the school administration stated that the DISD always reports back to the 
TEC^about the resolution g£ complaints it has submitted, 

^ - Communications vitfc and Support from the Community : Before implementation*^ 

s 

in 1976, there was no effort to communicate with community members. After the 
i&76 implementation, TEC began *to receive complAints from the community (parents, 
students, teachers) on problems which arose as a result o£ desegregation. * 
Complaints were received in public meetings held around the city, in letters, 
and** ' from people who contacted TEC members in their schools or neighborhoods 

A ♦ 

More specifically, TEC served as an important communications link between 
DISD and the black community, especially during first years of desegregation 
•(jwriojftro the 1976 order). Parents brought complaints to TEC, which sent them to 
the appropriate *DISD person for resolution. Black support of TEC has dwindled . 
in recent years because the community apparently perfceives the powerlessness \ 
ot TEC. For example, few people attended the public hearings that the TEC held 
in the minority communities- in 1979* to hear grievances. 
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HlspanicT support parallels 813,011 support; it started strongly, but has 
dwindled Ik'o almost nothing, • 

TEC, was seen by most whites as troublemakers because ,of press -editorials 
and the portrayal of TEC by school staff and administrators. Civic and 
business leaders, who hail their own organizations CsucfL as the Chamber of 
Commerce, Dallas Alliance, and*Citizens Council) to deal with, school desegregation 
seemed not to take the TEC very skriofrsly. There has been little contact and 
no overt support. However, most religious groups apparently do support the TEC. " 
Clergy have been members from the beginning, and a theologian* Reverend Zan 
Holmes, was the first chair. « * • 

Media Coverage : No one described the media coverage as "positive" 
although one staff* member of, the TEC described it as "fair." The press added 

« ^ 

to early confusion about the TEC*s role through editorials describing the TEC 
as a federal or supe$ school board. The editorial tone was generally negative, 
♦portrayirig the TEC as worthless at best and troublemaking at worst. 

Newspaper 'reporters attended most TEC* meetings between the 1971 and 1976 
court orders, although TEC made no real efforts to sell itself in the press. 
However, the TEC has sent- some articles to the newspapers that have never been 
printed. 

Government^Support ; The^e is no apparent local or state gov^rnmenral 
support. At* the federal level* the Community Relations Service (CRS) 
advised Judge Taylor on the best ways- to* avoid violence in Dallas. It also 
had some contact and did some workshops with. TEC. OCR has not been involved 
in the % Dallas case, and some respondents claim that its lack of activity is 
due to close personal ties between some OCR personnel and school district staff. * 

Clear Mandate; All respondents- concurred that Judge Taylor: did not 
sufficiently tell the TEC what'to do. However the 1971 court order establishing 
the TEC and the printed^Guidelines" seem clearly to set out its role. This* 
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contradiction may be explained hy the Judge 1 a unwillingness to support the 
TEC when it was confronted with, pressure from DISD and the press. Tlius its 
"real" mandate -~ as distinguished from its puhlic mandate ^ is unclear. . 

* Commitment of Sponsor : ^udge Taylor ga^e the TEC only the power to make 
recojranendations to the school district. It explicitly had "no judicial role." 
Furthermore, although the TEC- appears to Be Independent from the DISD* it % 
is not. Through their relationship with the judge, DISD administrators 
apparently have veto power over the appointment of TEC members, and are able 
to ask the judge to tone them down. A few former members claimed that Judge 
Taylor had dismissed them from the TEC for publicly criticising the DISD, and 
one former member summarized by stating that the judge went out of. his way to 
accommodate the white community in setting up and overseeing the TEC. 

The court made no provision for the TEC to obtain outside technical 
services. When the TEC sought advice of planning and desegregation experts, 
Judge-lay lor upheld-the refusal of DISD to pay their expenses. Some' advisors 
have had to pay their own expenses. . 

There is a provision for an internal audit by DISD in Judge Taylor's order. 

The audit is public and TEC* members need to evaluate these statistical data 

4 

if they are to monitor accurately. However, they have no funding for official 
access to data analysts, This is a .particularly serious lack because some 
respondents, who have analyzed tshese data claim that the DISD uses them to 

A, , , 

mislead the judge and. the public about "desegregation progress. 

flepibai^s Commitment: - TEC members *seem committed, to monitoring DISD But 

f ^ * < \ • 

they are very frustrated about the lack of power. 

Effective. Monitoring Body Leadership; During toe' early stages of deseg- 
regation in Dallas, toe three. TEC co^chalxs obtained community hacking By 
Holding public, meetings in their respective communities to ascertain W°ple*s 
feelings and to\acplain the. TEC. . How, however, tfiey are unaBle to overcome 
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the (probably accurate) perception among community members that. the TEC has 
no power. The current lack of a strong chair may be one reason for the loss 
of community support, and some argue that Judge Tayfor deliberately chose a 
we^k second ct^airperson. ^ 

In additions the first chair, Zan- Holmes, had a real talent, for molding 
the committee intfe-a. cohesive group with high, morale. . He w^s aware of the need 

9 s 

of each, ethnic group to feel that it had power > so TEC worked on consensus 
theory. The high morale has apparently dissipated within the committee, 
to the best of our knowledge. 
Strategies 

Relations with the School District;: Judge Taylor intended for the TEC and 
DISD to have a cooperative relationship t6 resolve problems which community 
people would bring to tfie TEC. The compromise relationship^ did not develop, 
however, because of the resistance of school officials to "having a group of 
citizens looking over 'their shoulders and because of the 'feeling of some* early 

s > f 

TEC members that they were "watchdogs" 'of the rights of minority children. As,- 
a result confrontation has been the modus operandi since the beginning. 

Barriers rr> Rf fgctiwnpgg ! ' The TEC t failed to use the media, one of the 
most effective weapons available to* a group with little formal power but much 
initial community ^upport. The TEC was in this way politically naive; one 
former TEC member argued that good media .relations were less important^ than 
"getting things done for the kids." . As a result, the politically sophisticated 
business, community and school system were able to use the media to discredit 
the TEC. ■ - 

t The other main problem for the TEC has Been4^^prnal\ It was: never set up 
to do systematic »on£torijig\ hut only to receiye and help resolve individual 
complaints-. It was never gfcren any legal or political power; its efforts to 
develop a power Base of its own have Been limited .By Judge Taylor, in' the 
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view (xt various respondents. In its frustration, the TEC sometimes accedes 

', to questionable DISD policies in order to get anything at all accomplished. 

It ha? been forced to accept a DISD requirement that a school staffer accompany 

t 

all TEC monitors *ln their actlyltles within the schools. More dramatically, 
at least one former TEC mem&er seems to have Been "coopted" Bjr t'Ee^Tschoolx, ^ 
system. He used to Be a severe critic, But "I'm a P-R person for the schools \ 

now." * , , - ■ , 

Outcomes 

The main success. of the TEC has been its role as a resource for the 
community. It has provided some information on the desegregation process. 
• More important, it has served as a "lightning rod" for local citizens by 
creating-a public forum for people to vent their emotions and frustrations. 
It has not always been able to solve their 'individual problems, and it has \+ 
, had little systematic impact', but "it was not .given the tools or 'powers to db so. 
The' TEC has had one system-wide effect. .Based^on one of its reports to 
Judge Taylor, a uniform discipline system has been instituted which provides 
a three party hearing for^tudents charged with infractions of the disciplinary 



code.' TEC members take part in some of these hearings as observers. 
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tt. Community Education Council in Denver, Colorado 

The first desegregation order In the Denver Public Schools wes issued on 
July 31^1969 fKeves v: School District ft. Denve r, Colorado, 313 F. Supp. 279 
(D.Co'lo. 1969).) After complex litigation, the Supreme Court In 1973 upheld 
-use of Busing to achieve desegregation, and held that system«ide deseg- 
. nation is justified if.it la determined that "an. intentionally segregative , 
policy Is practiced In a meaningful segment of 4 school system " 64 and if the 
1 ' system cannot show that segregation had other causes. This was the 
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"first Important Northern, desegregation case to be decided ay the Supreme 
Court ," 6 and a major victory for desegregationists. Litigation ended with a 
final order on March 26, 1976 by District Court Judge Tilliam Doyle. 

The desegregation plan developed hy the court appointed expert, Dr. John 
Finger, required all schools to he between AQ and 70% Anglo. This was to be 
achieved through rezonlng attendance boundaries, pairing minority and Anglo 
schools, satellite zones, and desegregation-related busing of about 20,000 ^ 
out of about 90,000 students. It was to be implemented during the 1974-75 
School year. 

In 1970, the racikl-ethnic distribution of the 96,000 student population 
' was about 222 Hispanic', 15Z Black, and 62% Anglo. By 1977, the number of 
students had declined to 70,000 and the proportions were abbut 30Z Hispanic, 
21Z Black, and 67% Anglo. # 6 ^ 

Organized. opposition to desegregation came from the school board and 
administration, which vowed to oppose the court. order in every way, and from private 
"citizens. CANS (Citizens Association for Neighborhood, Schools) was the most 
vociferous opponent. It claimed 15,000 members, and held,, public meetings, 
letter-writing campaigns and school'boycotts. It also, conducted a state-wide 
campaign which resulted in an anti-busing amendments the Colorado Constitution. 
There was also unorganized and violent opposition. School buses and facilities 
-were bombed, and key participants' in the litigation of the case were threatened- 

- * s * ■ - 

'However "despite evidence of fairly substantial opposition -to_sehool desegre- , 
gation-, community reaction in Denver must- be characterized as relatively 
peaceful and mild." 68 • ^^^^^T' • 



ESTABLISHED; 

TERM: 

*{ 

SPONSOR: 



SPONSOR'S CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: 

SPONSOR'S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 



RESPONSIBILITIES : 



AUTHORITY-. 



TABLE 6 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION COUNCIL 
DENVER, COLORADO 



a) April 17, 1974 



b) October 14, "1977 ( reorganized 
by Judge Matsch)«*~ 



Initially to June 1, 1975; extended indef initely- 

Federal District Judge William E. 
Doyle ( f 74- t 77) . 



B) Federal Di >s trijct Judge Richard P. 
'Matsch ('77- ) 



Statutory;* Educational 



a) AJLd arid assist District in implementing 
plan 

Furnish assurance to community 
Educate community about plan 

a) Coordinate community efforts to imple- 
ment plan 

Educate community on court 'a findings 

and requirements of plan ^ 
• Receive complaints from community, try. 

to resolve, report resolutions to 

Court and parties 
Monitor execution of plan, report \& . 

Court . 

a) To request information and assistance 
from Denver Public Schools 



b) Advise court on matters relating 
to desegregation implementation 
Recommend changes of adjustments to 
plan 69 , 

b), Less emphasis on monitoring and reportinj 
to Court, mote on community education 
Develop speaker's bureau 
Aid community groups with programs 
in schools 



b) Could meet with parties, exchange ^ 
information , u ^ •/ o 

Access to school facilities, officials* 
x . records * 



(Table 6 continued) 
STRUCTURE: 



MEMBERSHIP : 



STAFF: 
FUNDING:^ 

MEETINGS f 



a) Chairperson (Dr. Maurice Mitchell) 
Executive Committee (9 in 1974; 5 in 

1975) / 
Committees 

1974: Monitoring (14) 

Transportation * (3) 
School District Liaison (9) 
Community Education (6) 
Voluntary .Agencies * Coordinating 

Volunteer monitors (approximately 200) 
Note: Some changes in committee structure 
and numbers in succeeding years. 

a) 1974: 46 members; 1975 and 1976: 64* 
members * * 
Approximaltely equally divided among Anglos, 

Blacks, Hispanics_ 
Outstanding membersT 9? the community* 
cross-section of educators, clergy, 
elected officials^ media persons, 
business, civic, arid labor , leaders, and 
students * f 
Note: After CEC wa^reorganized/ members 
had to be Denver residents 



% b) Chairperson (Dr. Francisco Rios) 
Vice Chairperson > 
Executive Committee 
Committees 
m 1976: Monitoring Liaison 
1 } * ^ 



b) 1977: 19 members for 2 year terms 
Representatives, of 3 racial/ethnic 
groups 

Jucige especially interested in 
appointing prominent citizens. 
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a). Part-time secretary . 

a) Denver Public Sch ools paid for 

clerical support, office supplies 
'and printing, provided office space 

a) Open to public but -tmly Council 
ambers could speak 



b) Secretary * 

b) Two yeiir budget to be devised which would 

be paid by DPS * . 

«■ * • « 

b) 9 Open, to^publlcj^meef^at various schools. 



(Table 6 continued) 

«»* » 

REPORTING PROCEDURES 



/ 



OUTPUTS : 



a) Subcommittees report to^CEC 

CEC reported to Court and parties 
when necessary 

a) 13 reports to Judge Doyle 



b) Report to Court, parties quarterly 
with supplements as needed. 



b) 6 reports to Judge Matsch 



» Resources * r 

■ * 

• Pundiagj The fitfst CEC »aa >r F ed* to o&ain a court order to Insure that 

the school district would reimburse its expenses. The reorganized CEC has a 

two-year budget, and funding problems hare eased. 

ComnnrnTrnrions with the ScRnn l District! Despite the 1974 court order, 

the first CEC had great difficulties ©Staining Information from the schools. 

In fact, during the 1974-75 school* year the school board refused to meet" with 

» ' * <. , • ' ' 

the CEC, despite repeated requests. *0n several occasions CEC members had • 

I 

, to contact Judge Doyle to obtain access to the schools. Relations with teachers 
and other building personnel were. also strained although CEC members insist- that 
they never attested to keep any' secrets from* the schools. For example /monitoring 
reports were shown "to building -personnel before monitors, left buildings. Eow- 
ever, top school administrators perceived the CEC as highly critical an,d 

anxious.'. ._■ to' discover problems.' One described CEC reports as selective and 

* 70 « - 

prejudiced . . ' » ♦ ' 

Almost all .respondents ficn< .describe the^school.-CEC relationship as 
workable! A School Board/CEC Liatson Subcommittee has even been established * 
which provider formal- monthly contacts between the two bodies. The new super- - 
intendept of schools a^so is; apparently more willing to meet. with the CEC than 
former superintendents had bfeen. ^ \ * 0 - 

Communications with and Suppo rt from %he Community : Although Judge Doyle- 
hoped that the CEC wouOXi educate the community "about the- Court's ord6r and its " 
constitutional' bases,. the CEC was never effective in that task. It did however, 
acj at an informal r^mor control center during tSe' first year of desegregation. * 
In 1976, Judge Matsch. ordered the CEC -to concentrated less on monitoring anymore 

:dn educating the community hut 'thererts no evidence that the CEC has^become ' . 

•2. * - 

more .effective or conscientious- in that task\ * * 



? - The CEC does receiye complaints from community members, and tries to 

- « resolve them by referring them to appropriate school persofiriSl. tt takes' 

° . . '• — * V < ' • * 

^complaints to the judge or the media IT they are serious enough or when the 
school response .has been unreasonably prolonged • 1 * 
The CEC has • had varying degrees of support from Blacks and whites; Some 
whites* perceive it as pro-busing, which apparently hurt its Image ih the white 

"community. Several^ respondents commented -that the CEC made tod little e*ffo^t , ^ 
to seek community Support, Perhaps as a. result of the lack of community * 

•education Shd outreach, the considerable attention that the CEC general e3* in 1 ^ 

the first years of desegregation h£s Swindled, At present, according to one 
* / * 

y former member, "the community has forgotten the CEC exists." /• 0 

Ifispafiics w^re basically opposed to desegregation but they have used, the s 

CEC to make complaint^ to' the Court and DPS. 

. o The Chamber of Commerce, a prominent bankgr, and other business and civfc * r 
leaders supported desegregation, and some~have been membe^s^qf the CEC. . Religious 

•leaders especially supported desegregation, participated on the CEC, and pro- 

j * .» • * ^ * «■ i 

•vided meeting places in .their churches. * > 

' • * : y . " " " ^ '. 

Media Presentation : -Soflie CEC members feel that the media portrayed 

r * :r y^~ \ * ' ; 

desegregation unfairly and that they were too billing to sensat&nalize to * 
/ get the public's attention. 4 At one point, early in'the desegregation process the 

■A * 

CEC s media relations committee met witji TV and newspaper management and asked 

^ - » ^em to tone down .their desegregation*-related_ \ reports, ^Jh^group met ^tth 

"limited success; However,' most CEC 'members felfe .fcttatt. their group was represented 

fairly by the press. ^Although- chairman Mitchell used the media to make points 

« ; »' " - 

\ effectively and quickly, one fotrn^r member and a journalist felt tjhat the CEC 
did not use the media enough, especially to educate* the tommunity* about the 
court's orders and the CfiC role, - ' . / - ■ 
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Support of Government a ; We haye no indication of support or opposition 
, by 'local, st^te, qj federal goyerrnnehts. At one point CEC members contemplated 
contacting CRS for 'advice in performing their duties but there was apparently 
a* consensus against it/ 

Clear Mandate :. Parts of the judges* orders were unclear, Por example, 

* the CEC had to fight the schools, and finally get a court order, to, get access, 
, to schools for members and monitors ( becaus$ the jiidge had.not specified what 

fomr he wante'd monitoring to take. More generally, Judge^ Doyle did not explain 

its own rtfleand le|al status to the CEC. One former CEC member* relates that' 

Judge^Doyle gave the first Council members some information on the deci|iofa, 

told them who the Chairperson would be, then told them to gp home and set up . 

* • « 

• the CEC. e * 

» * 
Commitment of the Sponsor : Court orders gave the CEC po^c-to see all 

. school district proposals for program thanges which would affect desegregation, 

to make recommendations, on. such proposals, and to initiate hearings with" the 

judge. This last power, which gave them quasi-party status, is rare among 

monitoring bodies and indicates strong commitment from the judges* 

* * * » 

Many in the community perceived that the CEC was.? run by the Court* However 



the d£C was givtn the rigVit to, and does, operate fairly autonomously. For 

■ 

example, in°hls April 17, 1974. order Judge Doyle was careful tq^^ay that the 
guidelines which Ife had set out in creating the CE6 were merely suggestions and 
that the Council was free to formulate its own program. 

N$ith£r judge made any prpvision for outside technical assistance for the x 

-CEC, although. many of its members had legaJL. or business expertise. • 

» * * * 

, t . Member eomrafltmentw ^ CEC members* apd monitors* have been very committed to 

•* i, • ^ * * ' 

the monitoring idea, but interest has decreased in recent years.. There are 

several reasons for. this decline: CE£ served as * stepping stone "to higher ■ 

' * *' • * \ , ' # - - # ( • * • . ' ? * 

stapus for the most ambitious fBid active members; the schools are doing their ^ 
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job correctly, and there atf^ev horror stories to motivate * 
s action; and new members ^r^^not^as activist or as committed to desegregation 
as former members were. • 

Members are still in conflict over the extent of the mandate given to the 
Some, primarily the businessmen and lawyers, emphasize that the CEC does- not 
have party or judicial status, .and that its only role^jis to monxtor and* 
report. Others primarily parents and community members, emphasize that the 

« « 

"real" role of the CEC is to facilitate desegregation, ?nd that if the schools 

« 

are unable or unwilling to change on th^ir own, the CEC must help them through 

pressure or direct action. Tbiis members* remain committed,- but they 

> 

cannot agree on what they are committed to* 

Effective Leadership: During the first few years She Chairman, Maurice' 
Mitchell, was nationally and locally prestigious — a former member of the 
Civil Rights Commission and Chanceli)r of the Unitfersitj^ of Denver. He was 
well-known to the community and his strong personality, apparently aided him 
in interesting the conqsunity in the Council. Some respondents Attribute some 
of the declining community support^! the CEC to the less dynamic styles of 

leadership of succeeding chairpersons. All CEC chairpersons have been skilled 

t 

in internal relations. Beginning with Dr. Mitchell, they have held together 
"disparate Elements , of the CEC by allowing a lot of discussion .and dispute 
among members, and then deciding on a consensus which tfcey Induced others to 
accept i * . > , 

Training : 'The CEC distributed pamphlets to all school monitors on their 
duties, reporting 'responsibilities, and authority. Monitors were also trained 
through, two or three general information sessions and a training session each 
'quarter^ la particular -problem areas. I 



CEC. 



• t 



Relations vitli. the School System: Denver had 21Q yolunteer' in-school 
monitors responsible fo^ discerning the commitment., of school personnel to 

effective implementation of the desegregation plan. Monitors were encouraged 

1 7] 
to develop harmonious relationships with. .school staff and not to appear adversarial. 

-Many, \owevex, did act as advocates* for change and sometimes as adversaries of 
the school system. * 

When the structure of the CEC was changed in 197? 'to give it quasi- 
party status* it began to deal with the DPS as an equal. Largely because of • 
this change, as veil as changes in specific personnel and general political 
climates, the DPS became much less obstructive of CEC activities, and were -more 
helpful to CEC requests and investigations.' There are still adversarial^ 
relations between the CEC 'and the schools over several issues, especially an 
in-service human relations program which the schools have developed but not 

implemented, and affirmative action policies for hiring teachers and staff. * 

. . * ' * 

The CEC was basically a political, and especially a grass roots., organization. 

Most original members were selected from an ad hoc committee, "People Let's 

Unite for Schools » n which sought peaceful desegregation. The members selected 

~ \ 

the 200 in^school monitors who were primarily parents and community 

activists. The CEC has also had some community leaders, and the goal of at 
least one former member was to get businessmen «into the schools, and thereby 
committed to the schools 1 successful functioning. To thi3 end, that respon- 
dent insisted that having virtually no staff or budget wks kejr to the success 
of the CEC* Staff and funfling simpl/ create a ttev bureaucracy, he claimed; 
without those crutches, CEC qemSers were forced to go into the schools them- 
selves. .learn* *At was and was not happening, and use their, influence and - ^ 



presence to create netessary cfian; 



tnkes. 



Jipproach^to Monitoring; The CEC was oriented toward complaint resolution 

* rather t^an sy^temifc analysis. CEC members went to schools and bus stops* 

* * * , * 

talked to parents, teachers, and principals, and t^led to determine what the 

problems weretfn individual schools and particulate cases. They then concentrated 

dn the problem areas rather than examining the who^Le system to see how problem 

areas differed from successful areas* 
Outcomes 

- * . . p 

The simple fact of in-school monitoring was one of "the CEC^s main achieve-* 

ments. Denver Public Schools opposed all intrusions by the 'CEC into the schools,, 
and attempted to thwart monitoring efforts by insisting that only *the 'court-"" 
appointed members be permitted to monitor. Judge Doyle refused to support 
the DPS' and ordered it to admit the CEC- appoii^ed^ volunteer monitors to 

- the schools. The judge |lso refused/to allow the District tq circumscribe 

the^fcs'sues and . locations which would be subject to monitoring committee scrutiny. 

• 9 * 

Partly as\ result of this controversy, the schodls are now more open to % 
community meters, and more people understand and^have an opinion on school* 
actions. Thus\bjr our first definition of effectiveness, the CEC was'-successf ul. 

One CEC mejpber described it as effective in smoothing out many of the 
transitional problems which go along with the institution of a busing program, 
particularly transportation problems. During first tfeeks e of implementation 
CEC members made recommendatiQns to Special faster Dr. Finger about* 'changes to 
the plan which would hasten smooth, implementation. They focused on. issues that 
they, as j^idents of Denver , fc h^d more intimate or accurate knowledge about 
than external experts. For example, CEC members suggested changes in student 
transfer? where geographical harriers were present. . Their recommendations . *• 
generally were accepted. Later . on, monitors rode buses, siood at bus stops, 
or met the buses at school so they* were able to cleAr up sojne transportation 
problems* when they fii;st occurred. The CEC was also instrumental in getting . 
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chu Judge to order^act tvity buses for children who wanted to participate in 
after-school extracurricular programs. 

, * Several CEO members claimed that its most important achievement lias been 

• * 

to gain the trust of the school board and of the superintendent. The School 
-Board/ CEC Liaison Subcommittee now meets monthly. Respondents were not able 

a 

C > * 

to pointy to any c specific accomplishments of the Liaison Committee, partly 
because it began only recently and its members are just beginning to deal with 
controversial problems. But they claimed that its -very existence, the fact 
, that the school system was now willing to deal regularly and in* a friendly 
fashion with the CEC^was a major* aqfiievement in' its own right/ 

Finally, the CEC has used its quasi-party status to 5 ' petition the taurt and 

•J , 
obtain hearings on affirmative action, in-service training, long-range planning, 

• * ' • ' ■ * 

and pupil placement, N These hearings have helped to keeo the rourt in touch with 

the problems' of implementing desegregation. 1 . 



+-* ' « , v » 

Community Coalition for School Integration in Portland. Oregon ..." 

- The-Portland Public School system had in 1977 14% black, 6% other minorities' 
. ' . - 73 * ' * ' • 

and 80? white students. There has been no litigation in Portland, although HEW' 
has been .active in the tfase". * In 19&2, the NAACP charged the Portland schools 
w *tfc segregation, and recommended pairing' and -careful selection of new'schooV 
site! to desegregate* In 1963 the school board appointed a blue ribbon 
, Committee on Race ancl Education (also known' as the Schwab Committee) to' 

examine the problems' of segregation an4 low achievement among black students/ 
The School board adopted jrhe Committee^ recommendations 7 to set up model 

4 ¥ * > * 

•schools *in poor neighborhoods and to encourage voluntary transfers. ^However, 

the effect of' the- Model Schools program oji educational achievement was 
ft*'* • * t i7V " * • * 

"inconclusive," arid the voluntary transfer program had a negligible impact on 
. segregation, ' The boatM^iid not act on the Committee's recommendation for a 

' - ' \ - * . " ^ * k < 

long-range plan to rationalize tfle'vftblf school system, v 



8? ' 



• "Desegregation efforts continued in the 1970' s, partly in reaction to findings 
that.the school system was in violation of ESAA regulations,. In 1977, 
the Community Coalition for School Integration was formed. It arose from 
^\coramunity opposition to a s choSl ioard policy that would 'have mandatorily, 
bused black higt\ school students to' white high schools on the other side o'f ' 
town. "The major concern centered on the discriminatory nature of tfte-plan,* 

ly students in predominately Black neighborhoods would be mandatorily 

77 * * * 0 

In response to opposition, the school board deferred action'on the 

redisricting pla#£ and*ask.ed the NAACP, the Urban League, and the Metrooolitan 

Human Relations Committee to develop alternatives. These groups opened the 

process up to. any volunteers and broadened their investigation Vo a "District- 

T ^ de examination of school desegregation. " 78 The Resulting Coalition is * 

^described in Table 7. ' 




ESTABLISHED; ' 
TERM: 

< 

SPONSOR: 

SPONSOR'S CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: 

SPON^CH^S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 



RESPONSIBILITIES: 



AUTHORITY: 
STRUCTURE: 
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COMMUNITY COALITION FOR SCHOOL INTEGRATION 
• PORTLAND, OREGON 



if 



r 



iuly 25," 1977 , . 

Until recommendations completed (Nov. 1978) 
-School Board 

EducaciomXequal opportunities model).; Political (interest group model) 



Identify common concerns in # community regarding desegregation 

Develop polic/ recommendations which would enhance equal educational opportunity 
and thereby maximize the potential of every student to Achieve 

•Open-ended: 

ff1, The open and independent nature of the Community Coalition contrasts with the 
selective and restrictive nature of the only other comprehensive examination 
of racial segregation in Portland. . !Unlike the Coalition, the. .'.SchwafT 



Committee [was] appointed by the School Board and given a specific charge. 
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Hold public forums and conduct research 

r ♦ 

Chairperson (Harry C. Ward) 

Vice Chairperson (Mary C. Edwards) ■ 

Coordinator 

Committees: ■ * 

Task Coordinating:' 

Research 

Resources' * ^ * ' 

Community Involvement 

Party. 



\ 
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(Tab^e 7 continued) 



' MEMBERSHIP: 



STAFF: 



FUNDING: 
MEETINCS:- 



All volunteers accepted until May 1, 1978 ^ 

105 members representing 38 organizations of parents, teachers, students, 

administrators, ^Businessmen, neighborhood associations, churches and othtfr 

civic groups 

Full-time coordinator (David D. Jolinson) m / 

Assistant Coordinator 4 
Public Relations staffer 

Secretaries (3) • 

4 

Aid from Multnomah County, City of Portland, State Department of Education, 
< Portland School District, private businesses, and own members. 
Total funding: $69,001 - • 

Periodic meetings . . . ' 

15 public foruma^January-March, 1978, in every high school feeder area in the 

district. ' „_ M • \ 



REPORTING PROCEDURES; Reports to school district and public 



OUTPUTS : 



I Recommendations to School ELoard on racial Unbalance, and redistricting plan, 
December 1977 80 gl 
Report to School Board, March 1978 \ ' 

Report to School Board, November 1978°^ ^ . 



i 



SI 




y 
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Resources 



* Funding : *- Funds camt from yarious sou'rces. school district,- 

provided office space, secretary, equipment , A funds for a professional 

* ' i * * • * 

survey, and o'ther in-kind; services ; th€ County gave t^je Coalitions grant to. 

hire ar coordinator* and a cletifal^research,^rsonr - the Urban League obtained 

CETA funds for an 'assistant coordinator and" .thf^dunifcy*, 'City, States Department 

of Education, private business and. members of the Coalition providing additional" 

funds* *The Coalition had no apparent problems in obtaining the amount of 

funding it needed .or in feeling free to spend its resources as it saw fit. 



.Communications with School District : The Coalition had access to all the t 
school district information it needed* Its relationship with the District was 
positive because the sc^pol had solicited the Coalition's aid, and it was in j 
the interests of the school system to retain the support of community leaders 
for t^e desegregation jjlans it developed^and implemented. 

Communications with and. Su pport froin/the Comqunitvt Th«T Community- *~ 
^nvolvement Committee of the Coalition organized 15 public forums to hear " 
citizen concerns, abfcut desegregation. The 400 participants in the forums, also 
completed a questionnaire on important issues in desegregation in Portland* 
These data were analyzed and used by the Committee to evaluate citizen concerns* 
Representatives of over 35 community organization's wet|i Coalition members feo 
- there was presumably informal communication 'betWeen community groups and the 
# Coalition. ^- * ' 

The black community generally supported the Coalition, although some 
• feared that the large number* of white liberals on the Coalition might slow* 
desegregation. After v the school board refused to accept some Coalition pro- 
posals much black support shifted to the Black United Front, which seeks 

- • * ' * ■ * - fli * 

quality education regajraless of whether there is desegregation. The white 



* / 
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community" seemed to support the work of the Coalition. ' Many civic groups had 
representatives in the Coalition and some 'business and civic groups provided 
financial support. . The Portland NAACP-r-League- of W<.merf Voters, and Urban 
League chapters were active members of * the, Coalition /as were representatives 
of , the Albina Ministerial Alliance, Church Women United, Ecumenical Ministries 
of Oregon, and National* Conference of Christians and -Jews, ^ 

' Support of Gftverrunents : 'The city and county governments contributed funds - 
to die* Coalition's efforts. There was no indication of any federal t • 
involvement with the Coalition. * > 

■W Clear Mandate s The school district directed the NAACP,.Drban League and 

Metropolitan Human Relations Commission to prVpose recommendations" for relieving 

. . ' - l ' Li___i— ^-v, . * 

r*cial imbalance at one of Ireland' s. high schools^ Although -the mandate was . 

.*s '- 

clear it gave, no guidelines' or parameters within which to make proposals. The 
groups decided on a structure, after soliciting additional members from the 
community, 'in addition, the Coalition expanded its mandate and surveyed the 
entire^Portland school district, making recommendations on the best method for" 
.reducing racial imbalance districtwide. 
- Commitment of Sponsor: The school bbard made no commitment to accept 
Coalition recommendations'. Since the oard gave the Coalition ^atever power. 
' it had> Coalition' leverage was .nonexistent. The Coalition was not really 
Autonomous, although it- was free to obtain any technical services it needed ' 
and to make any proposals it wished. ' As an advisory group to the board, it 
was not intended to be autonomous. / 

Member Commitment :' . Coalition members were very committed to the notion 
of helping the school board work out difficult problems of desegregation without 
being forced into court J The members seemed to understand and accept their 

/ mandate. "* ■ . ' * A 

- - - - • • ( 



t Effective Monitoring Bodv . Leadership: We ha^e little' information on the 



actual leadership of the Coalition, although its ability to w&rk well together 

• * 4 * 

and perform its task indicates some collusiveness and direction. There ^as no 
provision for training of Coalition mfembers. 
Strategies 



Member stlip Structure: The Coalition-was basically a grass roots group* 
Any person -or organization was free to join. The Coalition apparently did not 
seek out members, but the 'membership' cut across all sectors of the community. 

* Approach to Monitoring; The Coalition analyzed the entire Portland 

' f ' • . 

school system rather than attacking problems as they migh^ arise. It con- 

* 

ducted, analyzed? and used a questionnaire given to all participants in public 

/ " ■■ 1 

. forums (not a random sample, but' a wide selection^ of interested citizens). 
It conducted research on the results of school desegregation nation-wide, the * 
history, and current practices of school desegregation in Portland, legal issues 
an^population and housing trends in Portland. . It did not, to our knowledge, 
conduct in-school monitoring.; 

Relations with School System; Relations feetween the schools and the 
Coalition were amicable. The school district compromised or rejected some 
recommendations, but the relationship was never confrontational. Some black 
participants and citizens felt that the Relationship was too amicable, that 
some white Coalition members had implicitiy or explicitly agreed with school ' 
personnel that the schools need not accept the strongest recommendations for 
change/ These blacks formed or supported the United Black Front, \lhich 

made stronger educational demands backed *by a successful one-day school* 
.boycott .during the spring of 1980 ♦ 
Outcomes ^ m 

In January 1978, th* school board accepted the Coalition^ initial recom- 
mendations to drop further consideration of a redisricting pl^n .that would 

\ 



have bused Mack Students to achieve more racial balance. The Coalition 
report made recommendations in ten areas— administration, student transfer, 
curriculum, teacher training,* student diafc**feline, minority hiring, minority 
teacher placement, integrated housing, advisory boards, and future relations 
between schools and the Coalition. The Superintendent publicly responded to 
these* recommendations accepting all of them in principle except the one 
dealing with student transfers? 4 On April 14, 1980 the school board adopted a 

wot* • 

• Comprehensive Desegregation Plan which incorporated' many of the recommendations 
of the Coalition? 5 The UnitedBlack Front sponsored a school boycott on May 19, 
1980 to protest and draw attentions to other recommendations from at least some' 
members of the Coalition that were not accepted. . « 

The /School board plan has not yet bee^i implemented, so we have no irfftr- 
mation ori its civil rights results. ** 

• " - ' 

D. Citizens Conrnilsston^m School Desegregation in Buffalo, "Mew York 
\^ .Desegregation began with t& remedy order of April 30, 1976" (ArthurV^ 
Nyquist , 415 F.S.upp 904 W.D.N. Y. 1976)? 6 This ruling provided for compulsory 
racial balance of high Schools and voluntary inducements in grade schools * 
tfc^gh magnet elementary schools, a Quality Integrated Education (QIE) pro- 
gram, and one way b/sing of inner-city blacks to peripheral*hite elementary ^ v 
schools. The plaintiffs', however, challenged the. effectiveness and disproportions! 
burden of these programs. On June 6, 1979, Federal District Court Judge. John T. * 
Curtin found that the "Buffalo plan"' of January- 5^1977 left -too marfy 0-5) all 
minority schools intact, and "that it placed toqjTgreat a burden on blacks and . y 
. other, nonwhite children." 87 0» August * 8, 1980, Judge Curtin accepted th^ ?6ard 
of Educ*tton»s plan for desegregation; which relies on nine school closings., 
three new magnet schools, and voluntary busing to achieve racial balance. ^ 

• Judge Curtin also-otdered^th^scho^l system to'hire oi^minority^eaQher for^_ 
every nonminority hired in the future. The plaintiffs, the Buffalo <tfhapter. of 



the,NAACP, planned to appeal the desegregation order and ask the Circuit Court of 

♦ '* * 

Appeals to delay the order until the appeal is settled. The teachers union 

< ' 88 

ray appeal the affirmative actiot^ hiring order. 

T]he Buffalo school's will have 47,000 pupils in 1980-81, of whom about 

V 89 " 
50% are white, < + 
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ESTABLISHED: 
TERM:- 

SPONSOR: 

SPONSOR'S CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: 



SPQlfcOR'.S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING "BQDY : 



* TABLE 8 . 

* » 

CITIZENS COMMISSION; ON SCHOOL' DESEGREGATION 



BUFFALO, NEtf YORK 



f 



September 29, 1977. 

Originally through Phases I & II of desegregation order, ••Dissolved November 21, 1979 
before Phase II completed - >> 

U.S; District Court, Western district of New York, Judge John T. Curtin 

Statutory ' . ; ! 1 . 



•iflie goal i§ tp^fac^ttate pitmen participation in the desegregation p 
.^i^eal with problems in an. orderly fashion/' 9 f . 



rocess and 



RESPONSIBILITIES 3 



AUTHORITY: 



"To -foster- public? awareness aipd involvement in implementation of the court's 

. desegregation plans/ 1 
M To monitor desegregation at magnet schools, QIE schools, and all other schools 

affected by court order. f \ I ' 
"To serve as a conduct for cdnrinunity* input into school development/" * 
"To encourage cooperative efforts by local universities *nd colleges, cultural 

institutions, business, religious labor and community organizations with the 

Buffalo. Public Schools." ^ 

"To identify implementation problems, to attempt to resolve these problems through 
mediation and conciliation under direction of the'court, apd to bring unresolved 
problems "to /the attention of tne Buffalo School Board, the parties, the court, or q 
other appropriate persons." 9?\ * ^ 

"It is not a substitute for the School Board and has no authority or power to give , 
direction to any member of the\Board or staff". 9 3 * 



.(Table 8 continued) 
STRUCTUftih - 



MEMBERSHIP :< 



STAFF>: $ 



FUNDING;. 
MEETINGS: 

REPORTING PROCEDURES: 
OUTPUTS t . ' 



Commission Chairman appointed by the court (Max^Glenhj; Carol Streiff) 
Executive Committee appointed by, chairman 

Executive Secretary appointed by the court C~*secQnd year only) 
Subcommittees (7) established, by the chairman and executive committee, 

30 - 35 members appointed by the court for one year. 
"Representatives of major groups and geographic areas in the community who have, 
as individuals, demonstrated deeip concern with the welfare of the city and 
its school system%"94 „ * 

Included plaintiffs * * 

Professional (law school graduate) staffer and clerk typist 

Clerk typist (second year only)' m "* ' 

From school board, for "all legitimate expenses 11 

I 

Full committee rfeetings monthly with subcommittee meetings at the discretion 
of the subcommittee .chairperson • ^ • 

Supposed to report to Superintendent, School Board and staff, and court, but in 
practice reported only to the court * 

/ 

2 Annual reports: 

M Firs£ Semi-Annual Report or Implementation 'of Desegregation in Buffalo Public 

- Sfchpols", dated June 15, 1978. . ; 

•'1978-79 Annual Report on Implementation of Desegregation in Buffalo Public 
Schools 11 , dated July 26, 1979. ' ( 
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Voluntarily, and the school system paid all necessary expenses without 

- - i 



Resources t * 

• * • ** 

Eunding and Staff: There were few conflicts over funds. Members served 

dispute. The professional staffer did Aot work well with s commission members; - 
spine perceived her to be* secretive, almost antagonistic, and responsive to 
the court rathei than to the- Commission. * 

Access to Information "from School District: Gathering information was a 

.constant source of conflict between the Commission and the schools. Judge Curt in 

I _ , ■ ' 

was forced to intervene on occasion. 

> 

- The school system argued .that with their previous demonstrations of "good 
faith, 11 an external mediator was unnecessary, Jhe. schools were invited, but 
'declined^ to nominate anyone for membership. As a result, the Commissions tilt 
toward t;he plaintiffs' perspective hampered but did riot entirely impede the 
Commissions access to school information* Criticism, in the first Commission 
Semi-Annual Rfysrt further fueled the Board's resistance* Fven wiffi school board 
representatives on the Commission 1 during the second year, school resistance to 
and attacks upon the Commission and its work continued. School officials 
continued to insist that the informational demand diverted too much personnel- 
time and effort. \ • » - 

* • 

Community Support »and Information : There was little' community interest in 
or support for the Commission; what support it had from blacks and white ' , 
desegregation supporters declined over its two year existence. Commission 

« 

members received community (bl^ck and white) C9mplaints and comments although, 
with the exception of one public meeting, these comments ttere never particularly 
solicited. (One former member suggests that this public meeting was one 
reason r for the Commission's dissolution.) Another member suggested that 
because the" Commission was' charged with confidentiality (only the Chairperson 
was permitted jto speak publicly for the "unified Commission")*, members could ask 

. • .' 10 2 



\ C ■ ' \ 

* 

♦ Strategies • ' i*. • 1 w 

Although, Judge. Curtin..int.end'ed_Jt:life_ Citizens„ Cqimission to be only an 

objective statutory monitor; mediator, and information gatherer for the court, 
the fact that its members were passionately committed, to desegregation, led the 
school system to see it as an adversary. The schools behaved antagonistically 
to the Commission, which responded in kind; Commission members and plaintiffs 
both complained of the schools/ "paranoia" ,and/'intransigence." Thus even' 

•I 4 * - 

members' who' began with an , intent to b^ objective monitors eventually became 

advocates for the plaintiffs as battles with the schools continued 

The adversarial relationship naturally impeded the flow of information 
between the schools and the Commission,' and colored Commission reports. The two 
annual- reports were the Commission's only outputs,^ only strategies for inducing % 
change, aid their only material intervention in the desegregation process. Both 
J ^pr^c g »nararod great: controversy. The court f | preferred reporting procedures 



called fir # the Commission to approach school personell first when it detected 
problems. Only if the school could or would not solve the problem was the ^ < • ■ 
Commission Xo come to the court. However, the Commission either went straight to 
the court with complaints or waited to publish them in the reports. Furthermore, the 
School Board wanted to comment on, and possibly even to edit , the. repots before 
their release, but the' Commission did not give it tjie opportunity for the first* 
report. Sirice this practice preened the schools from taking any r^memdial 

f % 1 < s 

actions, and since the report was highly critical, it met great hostility from 
the schools. For the second annual report, the procedure was changed. The school^system 
received a rough draft four weeks before the printing date; it verbally, and then 
in writing, requested thaf one section be deleted and other changes be made/ The 
Commission wrote to the court to "answer the schools' objections,- and J, everythin^ 
pretty much stayed as it was/ 1 The Commission and* the schools did h<Ad one meeting 
to discuss the report, and a few changes ,we*e made, so the hostility was a bit , 
lower the second time. The report still was controversial, however (e.g. one footnote 



V 



referring briefly to the possibility of prostitution in a predominantly black 

' ^" ** 

high school was highly publicized and disputed). « • \ 

r 

Out comes ^ 

Apparently inadvertently, the' Commission has probably impeded progress in 

the case, since its composition made the schools defensive and hostile and 

s 

therefore unwilling to listen to other ^ proponents of desegregation. Perhaps if 
the Commission had been more willing to deal direct Iv with the schools, it could 
have overcome some of ips own and the schools* intransigence. Judge Curtin is 
also partly responsible for the Commission's .failure, for several reasons. First, 
he could have taken a more active role in selecting, and overseeing the members . 
of the Commission, and could perhaps have defused some of the bunker mentality on , 
both sides. More important *y, he sent mj^ed signals; he asked the Commisiion to 
be objective monitors- bringing information to "the court, but he also asked them 
to work out as many problems as possible directly with the schools. Those are - . 
two separate roles; at a minimum they require ajrelatlvely relaxed atmosphere if 
both roles are to maintained simultaneously. 1 

However, the -Commission had some positive effects/ It-brought problems such 

as resegregation of the high schools to the attention of the court ahd community, . 

and it raised the whole idea of citizen participation in desegregation to a. high 

level of consciousness. 'Controversy over the proper role of citizens may be 

proferable' to the assumption of no role for tljem. 
* -v. 

E. Citywide 'Coordinating Council (C CO , Citvwide Parent Advisory Committee (CPAC) t 

Community District .Advisory Counc -M^ ECDAgsj, Racial-Ethnic Parent Councils 

(REPCs). and Racial-Ethnic Student Councils (RESCs) in Boston, Massach usetts 

Largely because of its division into inwardly looking ethnic neighborhoods, 

96 

Boston is "very polarized/... a city with pervasive racial problems." School 
desegregation has been, and continues to be, an explosive issue. "The city's sixth 
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many but, answer only a few questions from the public. This may have impeded • ' 

♦ 

comnunity interest and involvement. 

The business community and civic groups took an active role in the deseg- * 
regation procesl (e.g. banks adopted, certain schools to help, fund administrative 
costs of implementation), but neither worked much with the'Conmission. One 
Commission member worked at a local computer firm, and gave assistance with, 

analysis of the school's information network. Most religious groups also ignored 

- 1 . - 

the Commission, although it did receive clerical work gratis frcfo Buffalo . 

Area Metropolitan Ministries iurinfc its first year, when the Ministries' head, '' 
Max Glenn, acted as chairperson. 

Media PrftsenrflHon : There was little media coverage,and in turn, except 
fo^r the annual reports, the Commission put out few • press' releases. The 

Commission, in short, did not act to promote positive — or any— media coverage. 
% Government Support; There was no apparent support from local l or state 
governments. The Community Relations Service conducted a two-d.ay training seminar 
for members. Member reaction varied between "good" and "excellent," depending ° 
on their prior knowledge of- schools and desegregation. CRS also advised the 
City and other parties on how to avoid violence. 

Clear MalMate: All members agreed that the mandate, responsibilities, 
and authority were clear as well as broad enough to permit wide flexibility in 
selecting issues they chose to monitor. 

" . I 

Commitment of Sponsor: There* was no provision for leverage on the school 

. r • i • 

district. ..The -Commission was directed to try to' resolve problems with the 
schools before" taking unsolved issues to the judge, a directive 'which does 
not suggest intense involvement by Judge Curtin. Some respondents claim that 
the judge was npt really committed to tfie idea of citizen monitoring, that he 
occasionally joined in a tacit alliance with the schools against' the Commission. 
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Members Commitment: The member^ began with sufficient commitment — some 

1 1 \ 

were ^plaintiff s in the case^-but as the. Commission's effectiveness waned, their 

motivation <fid also. Tfrey also- argued among themselves t over their proper focus 

and strategies. However, during the Commission's last six months, under the' 

new chairperson member interest rose and the organization and, effectiveness 

improved. ' ' ^ 

Effective Commission Leadership The lack of a strong, leader was a major 
— ^ 

stumbling block in the first year. Rev. £lenn was not seen by members as a 
particularly good administrator or organizer despite his major role iti 
structuring subcommittees and setting the* agenda. Most members complained of 
his inability to unify the Commission and deal with details. Some members ^ 
believe he deliberately misled sections^ the Buffalo community. Others 
believed him to be a puppet of the court and schools. Members also complained 
because Rev. Glenn was not from Buffalo; he had moved' there only six months 
before being named^chair and he left the city soon afterwards. 

Under the six month tenure of Carol Streiff , the Acting Chairperson, the 
Commission's effectiveness increased greatly. She is credited bv all parties except 

the schools for turning an otherwise disastrous operation into something of a 

\ 

success. sWwas particularly good with details. The, only complaints were 
that she was not as strong a leader as she might have' been since s'he preferred 
to do virtually everything by consensus of the entire Commission. 'However^ 
the schools were more receptiie to Rev. Glenn than to Ms. Streiff because of 
her demand for information and plaintiff orientation. Finally, "personality 
problems" between Carol Streiff and the professional staffers are reputed' 
to be. a principal reason for disbanding the Commission. All- respondents either 
agreed that this was the case or pleaded ignorance of the* matter. Those $ 
agreeing sided overwhelmingly with Carol Streiff. 
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year of school desegregation. . .proved every bit as tense as the first," 

given incidents in which school buses carrying black students to South 

Boston High School were stoned by masked wMtes, a fifteen, year old black 

football player was shot and paralyzed and black teens in Roxbury attacked 

passing motorists. The absence of strong business, civic, or political leader- 

ship in support of the federal court desegregation orders is seen by many as 

the reason for the continuing strife. Others, however, point out that only 

a few of the 2C0 schools were violent when desegregation began, that the School 

Committee has had moderate members during thfe 1970* s, and that desegregation 

Ijas become a fact of life for most residents. 

The first federal desegregation court order came on June 21, 1974 (Morgan 

■98 -x 1 

v. 'Hennegan ) . Ixi that suit, Federal District Judge Arthur Garrity Jr. found that 

the Boston School Committee had established ar.d perpetuated an unconstitutionally 
segregated school- system, effects of which were evident. in every school. De- 
segregation was ta take place £n two phases. Phase I, which was 'implemented 
in September 1974, was a short-term imbalance plan. It was devised by the 
State Board of 'Education in 1973, and was intended to reduce the number of 
imbalanced schools (those with more than 50% nonwhitfe students) , reorganise""' 
the grade structure, and reassign students. Phase II, beginning in September 
1975, required full desegregation through redisricting', magnet schools, and 

busing. The court *rater founcf that neither phase had been implemented 

* ^» ^* 
acceptably, and appointed a panel of four special masters to redesign the 

Phase II plan, which was implement ed* in September 1976 as Phase II B* * 

Judge Garrity also set .up an elaborate structure of monitoring and 

v advisory committees to facilitate desegregation and insure implementation of 

his orders. Their characteristics are summarized in Table 9. Boston has by 
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far the fullest complement of monitoring bodies of any school district 
undergoing desegregation. ,« ' „ 

The racial composition of the Boston school district in 1978 was 45% ^ 

99 

blade, 39% white, and 15% other minorities/ . The school systeti^ like 

the city and statue, is facing severe cutbacks and possibly even closings 

in the spring of f981 as a result of the property-tax limits of Proposition^ 

2 1/2. The school system ha^ often run at a deficit in recent years, but; it 

must balance its budget, - close for the rest of the year,, or mortgage next 

year's revenues in the face of the newjnandate for fiscal austerity represented 

by the Proposition. This situation can only mean bad news , at least in 

the short run, for the desegregation effort and the heavily-financed monitoring 

< i * 

e 

bodies. * 
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TABLE 9 



established: 

TERM: . 

SPONSOR: 

SPONSOR'S CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: 

SPONSOR'S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 



CITYWIDE COORDINATING COUNCIL 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

* 

a) June 5_, 1975 . . . 
a) August 24, 1975 t Jane 30, 1976 
Federal District Judge W. Arthur ' Garrity, District of Massachusetts 
'Statutory; Educational 



b) August 24, 1976 
\ 

b) August 24, 1976 - August <31 f 1978 



a) "Foster public awareness of and involve- 
ment in* . . implementation of the court's 
desegregation orders, -.be the primary 
body monitoring implementation on ^ 



RESPONSIBILITIES: ' 



a) 
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behalf of the court/ 
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"Work/to^develop the cooperative efforts 
of universities and colleges, cultural 
institutions and businesses and labor 4 
o?gdnizatio"nsKribh*the Boston schools,... 
attempt to- identify and. resolve-prob- 
lems by mediation and conciliation,..- 
act with awareness of the needs of non- 
English speaking groups and communities 
in the city,., .bring unresolved prob- 
lems to the attention of 'the parties, 

, the Court or other appropriate pfer- v 
son^ ... communicate or publicize its 
views and recommendations to* the 
.public, the parties ahd the Court. The 
CCC will not co-manage or make policy 



b) "Court's prime agent in monitoring 
^ and nurturing desegregation by 
coordinating and supervising < 
other monitoring bodies, •• .obtain, 
synthesize, and disseminate, • . 
accurate information |>ertint;nt to 
implementation of th^^ourt's . 
desegregation plan." 

b) S£ope was restricted to monitoring of 
citywide issues (e.g., vocational 
education, municipal finances) and 
to working with CDACi 1 

"New femphasis on public information . 
function of providing accurate and 
adequate information. . .with tespect 
to -the plan and its implementation." 

Also fo^us on- citywide community liaison 
and district council lipison— e.g. 
facilitate involvement of all 'I 
community organizations in deseg- 
regation process, and oversee CDACs 
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(Table 9\ 



d) 



(responsibilities 
continued) 



AtNjHORITY : 



STRUCTURE: 



MEMBERSHIP : 



r 

V 



in 



r STAFF: 




•for the Boston Public Schools* Neither 
will it assume *the responsibility of 
the Boston School? Committee and the 
Superintendent and other defendant^ 
to carry out the Court's orders. 11 

a) Hold public meetings, conduct hearings, 
make written reports, inspect school 
facilities 
Parties' shall cooperate and provide^ 
\ reasonable access to information 



i f 

a) Chairperson (Arthur Gartlantd) ; 4 
Executive Committee (10) 
Subcommittees*: 

Public Information (4) 

Community Liaison (5) • 

CDAC Liaison (4) * 

Education* (8) 

School Liaison (7) 

Public Safety & Transportation (5) 

a) telect^d and appointed by Judge 
"White, black, Hispanic and Asian 
ethnic groups, parents,., .persons 
from educational, business, labor , 
civic, religious and community 
organizations" 107 
Two members from CPAC, two ^embers 
.from RESC . , 

a) Executive Director (Rev. Michael Groden) 
Deputy Director ' - 
Administrative Assistant. 
Court Liaison 
Monitoring Coordinator 
CDACs Coordinator g * 



b) Supervise and coordinate CDACs, 
especially their monitoring 
Hold elections of REPC members to 

CDAC- and CP AC. 
Oversee staff of CPAC to ensure 
_its 
. ' CDAC6 

Rest sgrae as before 



j I-"*- *■ -* — — 

desegregation, strengthen 

generally 106 



b) Chairperson (Dr. Robert Wood) 
Subcommittees: 

Community Liaison (3) 
District Councils Liaison (3) 



b) 15 members, appointed t>y judge, by „ 
same criteria 
Student participation eliminated 
Number of parents reduced; designation 
of special parent representatives 
from, each CDAC 



b) Executive Director (James Breeden); 

Associate Director (liaison with ±± + 
school department and court) 
, Associate Director (for monitoring) 
Clerical Staff (4) 



( 



(Table 9 continued) 
(st^f f continued) 



FUNDING: 



MEETING^: 



REPORTING PROCEDURES: 
OUTPUTS : 



Public Information Coordinator 
- Public Safety & Transportation 
Coordinator 
Community Relations Coordinator 
Bi-lingual. Program .Coordinator * 
Clerical Staff Of 

a) $280,000 (?); paid by defendants 



At least once a month; subcommittees 

twice a month 
Agenda publicized; meetings open 
fleet with school committee and 

superintendent at least once a 

month 

Monthly reports to the court and 

parties 
All reports public * 



a) Annual Repprt, 1975-1976 
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Pi&lic forums ^in all 9 districts 
Analyses of proposed staff reductions 
"Accurate flow of information to the 
court on countless subjects." 



b) $100,000 in 1976-77 school year; # 
paid by defendants 108 
$270,000 in 1977-78 school year; 
paid by defendants 

Eliminate provision on frequency 
Met bi-monthly 



Quarterly reports to court 



b) "Quality Education/ 1 Report, 
March 1977 112 
Final Report / August 1978. 113 



i 

O 
I 
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(Table 9 c< < inued) 



CITYWIDE PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
'BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



ESTABLISHED: 

TERM: 

SPONSOR: 

SPONSOR'S CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: ' 

SPONSOR'S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 



RESPONSIBILITIES : 



AUTHORITY: 



STRUCTURE: 



^ October 4, 1974 . ' ^ 

Open-ended 

Federal District Judge W. Arthur Garrlty, District of Massachusetts 
Social 

* * it 119 

"To coordinate activities and disseminate information among school REPCs" 

"[To bel the body exclusively composed of parents concerned with resolution 

of raciai problems within the schools" 120 
"Promotion of racial 'harmony agd resolution of racial problems withj.n the 
Mr schools" m 

Supervise , sup port and coordi ngl &_local REPCs ^ 

Work closely with community liaison si^committet of CCC • V 
Monitor citywide aspects of court orders on student discipline 
Screen applicants for administrative jobs 

Disseminate information to RKBCs- ' L, 
Liaison with <^her community groups 

Reasonable access to information from all parties equal to that of CCC and CDAC 
Receive information directly 

Request meetings with school commit te^ and superintendent 4 times a year 



Co-chairpersons <£f each rac<§ 
Alternate by lot in presiding over meetings 



(Table 9 continued) 
MEMBERSHIP: • 



FtlNDING": 
MEETINGS : 

REPORTING PROCEDURES: 
OUTPUTS: 



Two from each of nine 'districts, one black and one white, elected from REPC members 
Two Hispanic .and two Asian-American parent representatives elected by citywide 

caucuses of parents of Hispanic and Asian-American students . ♦ 

Coordinator of monitoring (1978) 

Centrally located permanent office and staff with equal number of black and 
white employees ^ * % 

Amount unknown, provided by school district; "new budget provisions" (as of 197§). 
At its discretion y 

(Superintendent of schools may attend but not vote) 

Cooperate with REPCs and. scfi5oT~personnel to* produce annual report of progress for 
each school, to be consolidated by district and citywide 

Training workshops, other advice and aid to CDACs, REPCs. 



*4 
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(Table 9 continued) 
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ESTABLISHED: 

TERM* 

SPONSOR: 

r 

SPONSOR'S CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: • 
* • - 

SPONSOR 1 S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 1 



RESPONSIBILITIES l 



C 



AUTHORITY: 
STRUCTURE: 

MEMBERSHIP: 



COMMUNITY* DISTRICT ADVISORY COUNCILS f 'J \ 

BOSTON , MASSACHUSETTS * f . : ~~ < 

June 5, 1975 r \ 

V * 
Open-ended . : 

Federal District Judge W. Arthur Garrity, pistrict of Massachusetts 

Political (interest group model); educational . - / 

"Provide a structure for community participation 11 114 

Monitor implementation of plan and obtain corrective action at school or at 
the level of the district superintendent H5 

"Act as advisory group to district' school department personnel and monitor 

implementation of the plan on the district level". v 
Monitor 9t ttie district level, on subjects such as e^duca^ion of students, repair 
' " ^^construction of facilities, transportation and safety, special educational - 
programs, desegregation of students and personnel, involvement of ,pther civic 
groups , . 

Reasonable access to information from^the parties 

Chairperson elected ^ * 

Members 

One council in all nine districts 

Maximum of 20 members, including 10 parents, 2 students, "representatives of 
teachers, police, school department administration, business, university, 
labor or community groups" M A 

Parents and students elected by KEPCs~afid KESCs / ° 

Others nominated by CCjC, 4 appointed by court 

No more than half the members may be of 1 race 



) 



(Table 9 continued) 
STAFF: s 

FUNDING: 1 s 

MEETINGS: 
, REPORTING PROCEDURES : 
OUTPUTS : 



Secretary .provided by each school dist£ict«^£l0v5) 
Coordinators and other staff (1976) 

0 

Unknown amount; provided by school district (estimate - about $300,000?) » 
At least once a month 

Send reports and bring unresolved matters to CCC 

Varied by district"? some did systematic monitoring and reports and others concentrated 
more on advising schools w 
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ESTABLISHED: 

TERM: 

SPONSOR: 

SPONSOR'S CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL:. 

SPONSOR'S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 



RESPONSIBILITIES: 



i 



i ■ AUTHORITY : 



• STRUCTURE: 



. MEMBERSHiP: 

133 „ 



RACIAL-ETHNIC PARENT COUNCILS 
BOSTON^ MASSACHUSETTS 

* 

October 4, 1974 , 
Open-ended 

Federal District Judge W. Arthur Garrity, District of Massachusetts 
Political (grass-roots model); Social 

9 

t t * 

Investigate and recommend on racial problems in schools 

Create means of communication and promote understanding and common purpose 
among parents, students, teachers, staff M sp that the best available 
education may be offered to all children 1 ! % 

"Prcwide mechanisms for concerned parents to address racial problems in their 
children^ schools" 

"Not intended {to] shoulder major responsibility for school safety and* racial 
harmony, [should] 'share common concerns (with]* parents and students of othdt 
races [to] understand differences in views that have common roots" v 

Authority to visit sdhool during school hours, send out pamphlets, propose 

modifications to student activity pWferams' * 
Access to school records and information from principal and staff 

Co-chairperson elected by members of each racial or ethnic, group 
* Chairpersons rotate ^by lot .in presiding at meetings 

9 

Elected arihually by all parents of students attending, schools* 
Elementary schools: three from each racial or ethnic* group 
Middle schools: four 'from each group 
High schools: five from each group 

Include Oriental, or^ Hispanic representatives if more then 60 students in school 
4 » . p a 



(1975) 
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(Table 9 continued) 

STAFF: 

FUNDING: 

MEETINGS : 

REPORTING PROCEDURES: 
OUTPUTS : 



Part-time clerical or investigative assistance 
Expenses reimbursed by defendants 

School department services to be used before outside expenses made 
Now budget established by school department - amount unknown 

At least once a month; agenda distributed in advance 

All but one member of each racial or ethnic group must be present for quorum, 
(Give notice to school principal and faculty senate chairperson, who may attend 
but not vote) » 

To* principal and CPAC ^ 

Vary by school 
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d) 



ESTABLISHED: 

TERM: % 

SPONSOR: - 

SPONSOR'S "CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: 

SPONSOR'S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

AUTHORITITY: 

STRUCTURE: 

MEMBERSHIP: 



STAFF: 



j^ETINGS: 

1^7 r^^EPORTINf PROCEDURES: 

XT / 

'A 7 , OUTPUTS: 



RACIAL-ETHNIC STUDENT COUNCILS 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS _ 

October 4, 1974 

October, 1974 - August 1976 f . • • . ■ " 

Federal District Judge W. Arthur Garrity, District of Massachusetts . 

{ 

Social * 

0 9 

To deal with racial tensions and problems at the individual school level 
••Share common concerns of .students of other races, [to] understand differen 
in views that have racial roots." 125 

j 

See REPCs. 

No access to school records * 
See REPCs 

Elected annually by all students attending schools^ 
Middle schools: four from each racial or ethnic group 
High schools: five from each group 

Unknown 

Unknown; probably none 
See REPCs 

Sent to principal / * . 

• ... > 

Unknown 



Resources of the CCC 

Funding : The ccc » described' by Judge Garrity in 1976 as "the Court's principal 

monitoring agent, 11 had. 1975 and 1976 budget^of $220,000 and $100,000 respectively, 

provided by the school district. The budget was to cover salaries and other 

expenses of the CCC, subject to the approval of Judge Garrity. It had sufficient 

financial resources and autonomy to accomplish its task. 

Comm unications w ith School Distri ct: Relations between ,t he schools and 

: , 4 

the CCC were initially hostile. District personnel refused to cooperate with 
the CCC at all in the beginning. In August 1975, it went to Judge Garrity 
seeking an order to require 'the district to release information to it, Al- ' 
though the president of the teachers union was a member of the CCC during its 
first stormy year, most teachers saw the CCC as the enemy. 

The Executive Committee of the CCC met monthly with the School Committee 
and the Superintendent, according to one former member of the Executive Committee. 
The frequency and mandatory nature of those meetings was changed when the 
Council ^was reorganized. 

After the CCC was reorganized, relations improved and the schools provided 
information more fully and ^willingly. 

^^ > 6 01ffiU nlCk tions With and' Support From the Community : There* was apparently 
little effective communication" between the CCC and the community. The CCC 
received^nd passed on complaints rather unsystematically during its first year. 
It was set up to include members of all active and interested groups in Boston, 
so that members could act as spokespersons for their group to the C£C, and 
vice versa. In this way, its sponsor hoped, communications would flow freely 
to arid from a wide* spectrum of the community* This communication flow did 
apparently occu.r, but CCC members had such a wide range of views on desegregation 

that they • communicated little among themselves. Thus the information 

■ , » t 
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that came out of -the CCC was less than \pPtknally useful. and the information* 

that came into the committee was not well used, £ 

* » * ** 

When the CCC was restructured and given entirely new members in its — 1 t 

second year, communications within the committee improved, but links with' K 

outside groups declined. Its new members generally did not reside in Boston, 

or have clpse links with many Boston organizations, . • 

In the community in general, there was little support for the CCC among 

blacks, and even less among whites. Many blacks and other desegregation pro- 

9 

ponents mistrusted the CCC, because they perceived its members to be' wealthy, 
WASP, liberal suburbanites who did not truly understand or care about Boston ( 
schools. Many whites opposed desegregation, which they perceived the CCC as • 
supporting; most whites who were active in school affairs belonged to or 
looked to the Home and School Association (HSA) for information about schools 

1 

and desegregation; and Boston historically has .^ean -a- system in which a high pro- 
portion of parents — both white and black — are simply yninvolved 
with the schools.- Finally, Hispanic and 

- S 

Asian parents apparently offered the least support of all ethnic groups' — 

-*«•'&• • - 
perhaps $gctly,because the language barrier was otten. great. 

•' 

""~Few~Dusiness, civic, or religious leaders gave any worthwhile support to 
desegregation or to the CCC. With the exception of CCC members and perhaps 
a few others, "until recently the city's social and religious leaders have 
skirted the race issue, "Hr even supported the anti-busers. Several respon- 
dents identified 'the vacuum,, of leadership among-the religious and political- 



leadership as the source of many of Boston's, and the CCC's, difficulties. .Some 
businesses, universities, and cultural institutions have paired themselves (or been 
paired by Judge Garrity) wjLtn^schools in order to enrich students* programs ard m 
offer them greater access to jobs and education. Although this activitv indicates at 
least; acceptance- of desegregation,, it had little effect on the CCC.- 



Media Coverage : The CCC failed to use the raejiia effectively It received 

considerable attention when it began, -but it did not keep itself in the papers 

m ~ j\ 

and in the public eye. It only scheduled one press conference, f6r example, 

' * • / 

and that one at the same time as a major speech by an important political 
figure. One reporter appeared* ~ 

A 

Support Of Governments: Local governments, particularly .the City Council, - 
opposed desegregation and anything that had to do with it, suctiT as the CCC* 
Although the Mayor did not take a stand against desegregation he did nothing 



J 

the CCC any aid at all. 



unite the city in support of it, and there is^ no indication that he gave 



The state 1 s Racial Imbalance Law precipitated much of the desegregation 
activity in Boston; state officials wrote the first plan to be implemented, and 
Judge Garrity named the State Department of Education as a defendant in the case 
Nevertheless, v&v have no evidence of eitfter support for or opposition to the 
•CCC from state officials. » 

/ 

The Federal government, in the form of the CRS, was very influential in 
the formation of the CCC and other .monitoring groups. CRS Regional Director 
Marty Walsh had a major role in presenting the idea to Judge Garrity, ^vising 
the structure of the first CCC, and choosing its members. ' 

Clear Mandate: The Court's Mandate to the "CCC was clear; however, it was 
so broad that it left committee members too much room to dispute over, what to 
do, and how to do it. Judge Garrity gave np-specific guidelines on how the 
CCC was to "foster public awareness of and involvement in the process of 



implementation," or how and what it was to monitor. He established no organi- 
zational structure for the CCC, aside from* appointing a Chairperson and sub- J 



committee chairpersons,f||>r did he define_the CCC's relationship with thf 
schools, the media and the communit y. ~ Co mbined with weak leadership, great 
diversity among members, and a devisive and emotional issue, this lack of \ 
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specificity in the mandate led to great confusion within -the €CC, in the 
community, and in the schools about what the CCC's job was, 0 . 5 ? \ 

Commitment Of .Sponsor: Judge Garrity gave the CCC no redl power oye^xhe 

* % . • • ' - .4 

school district, iid specified that it was not to "co-manage or mal^e policy" 

for the schools /or "assume the responsibility" of the school committee or 

staff in solving desegregation-related problems. But the Judge met with the 

group at least once a month during the first year, talked with members and/or 

staff almost daily during, the first year, read all ok their reports arid " 

communications, and responded to their recommendations. ■> 

I ; 

Judge Garrity rarely told the Council what issues or areas to investigate, 
V * and it apparently acted independently of him as ttgjrch as possible within the 

constraints of being perceived, in the community as« an extension of the court. 

One former CCC member indicated that Council was free to ask for any Kind, 
of outside services it felt it needed but that the group rarely used any. * 

Member Commitment; Serious questions were raised, particularly by* ant i- 
busers. about the commitment of some CCC members to the Court f s mandate. They 
alleged that the Council members were more interested in gaining political power 
for themselves „or some group they represented than in monitoring desegregation ' ^ 
implementation. *0n the other hand, the inclusion in the first eCC of (Jfci^ients^ 
of desegregation, or at least of mandatory transportation* suggests that many 
members were not fully committed to effective implementation of the court order 
regardless of their political ambitions* * * r„ 

In the smaller, more homogeneous CCC of the second and third years * member 
commitment to the^CCC mandate was more uniform. However, several former members 
reported that^they began to perceive the CCC as ineffective, so their personal * 
commitment declined. * 

Effective Monitoring Body Leadership; . Respondents concur in describing, 
the chair of v the first CtC ai a very personable man but weak leader. Ke was 
unable to pull the disparate elements of the Council together anjd stop 'them 
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from "retrying the case." He was unable to-create a .positive public- image or to 
create and maintain an agenda. He did retain all CCC members' respect and 
•affection, which may have been a- major accomplishment under the circumstances. 

The second CCC continued to have too many "rap sessions," and .to reformulate 
its agenda over and over. It was.however, led more effectively and accomplished 
more tasks. Until the fall of 1980,' its chairman, Robert Wood, was superintendent 
of schools, and its executive director, James Breedon, directed the -Office of • 
Planning and Policy. Dx- Wood was dismissed by the BSC in a budget dispute. 

CCC members did not receive training in monitoring or in the provisions of 

chf court orders and desegregation plan, despite their monitoring and public 

♦ / 

education mandates. . - * 

Resources of CP AC, CBACs, REPCs. and RESCs 

Fu nding: * The remaining three monitoring bodies Cthe CCC has been formally 

# •» A + 

disbanded, and the RESCs are skeletal almost) have had, up to now, no funding of 
staff shortages. They have a joint budget of over $600,000, part-time staffers 
in each school, and full-time staffers at district and citywide levels. 

Chimaunications yffh School District; . Relations with the schools are just 
as difficult as relations betweln the district and thl CCC were. One. former 
CCC member described the CDAC - school district relationship as adversarial/ 

although Judge Garrity had envisioned the CMCs particularly as entities 
for fostering good school-community contacts. However, some district and" 
local councils have friendly, helpful, and .open relationships with their 

. particular schools. ' • < «•» 

' Two recent incidents may indicate changes ahead for school - moriitortog*^ 
body relations. In the first, one of the nine CDAC3- attempted to monitor • 
the "educational climate" of several schools, using monitoring forms and 
stales of behavior that the schools found ^acceptably threatening. T^e^ 
controversy reached' Judge. Garrity, yho ordered the two sides to -reach a formal 
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agreement. They have done so, with privileges and safeguards at least minin^lly 
acceptable to both sides. Respondents hope that when the anger on both sides 
dies down, this incident will have created the foundation for a solid working ^ 
relationship. 

In the second incident, CPAC and the CDACs < for the first time joined the 
teachers union and HSA against the school administration in a dispute over 
school closings and facilities planning.- The details are extraordinarily 
complicated, and participants disagree about how „rouch the monitoring bodies 
and school bodies were mutually supportive, but-every one sees this action as 
a radical departure from formerly adversarial relations. ^ 

Communications with and 'Support From the Community ; The REPCs , CDACs , 
and CPAC have had a difficult time attracting parents and communicating with 
the community. Less than 57. (some claim less than 1%) of Boston parents are 

represented on the councils., and only a handful of parents vote for their 

\ 

school representatives. Hispanics and Asians have an even lower participation 

.rate. For example., iri^he October 1975 elections for the REPCs, "letters ^ | 

1 % ^ 
announcing the election. were sent to 80,000 parents, Ibut] less than 3,000 

I I 12 

parents turned out to vote. folly 1,326 of the 2,000 council seats Wre filled." * 

Supporters and opponents generally concur that building a constituency is the 

most important task of the REPCs\ and CDACs. j* 

There are, several reasons f or ^opposition or indifference. FirstU these". 

bodies are intimately connected wifchAa desegregation order that many; whites 
and some^blacks vehemently oppose, ^econd, the groups opposed to deseg- 
• regation (ROAR, Restore Our Aliena^ Rights, in particular) and sometimes 
the HSA had a headstart in organizing the white- community against busing 
and against "radical" parents groups- Third, •one-white parent explained the lack 
support as fear of traveling into ar-eas; that were "in the territory" of 
the other race. This parent also felt that parents are apathetic, whether 
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because t*hey truly do no^care, or have learned that the school system does , 
not respond to demands for change except under extraordinary pressure. 
Fourth, f ome respondents claim that minority parents have a very difficult 
time dealing with white parents who offen participate on the councils so 
that they can minimize the negative effects of desegregation on. their children. 
As one person put it, "what black mother wants to stay in a group where the 
other mothers are talking about all the bad things that have happened to their 
children because of desegregation? 11 'Finally, the groups now have a reputation 
as being full of "rabble-rousers 11 "crazies^ 11 or people seeking personal power 
or revenge. 

A new development may cause changes in this situation over the next few 

4 

years. In several REPCs, and. one CDAC in particular, opponents of busing are 
beginning to try to place their supporters on the councils. If this trend 
continues, it would increase community support, but decrease the desegregative 
thrust of the councils. 

Media Coverage: ', The^CDACS^ a»d CPAC never captured the attention of 
the press to the extent that the, anti-busing groups were able to, although 
they were effective in using the media in some individual instances. 

SflgSUfflSflS Support : Local, state, and federal governments relate to the 
■ lower tiers of the monitoring structure a^they did to the CCC Local and 
state governments mostly ignore them fc but the federal government's CRS has 
been involved in formulating and organizing these groups. \ 
Clear Mandate: Judge i^arrity^in tended that the parent groups \ 
deal primarily with racial-ethnic conflicts and problems of^de segregation 
implementation!. He devised them to be a counter 'ty the HSA and a location 
where different races would be induced to deal with each other, not. to be actual 
monitors. However, his mandate was very general, and they,- like the CCC, have, 
floundered, wondering what they are supposed, to do and how the different groups" 
are to rebate to each otfcer. | 
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The proper relationships among the/ remaining tiers is especially murky.. 
The judge apparently intended CPAC to oversee the REPCs, and the CCC to over- 
see the CDACs. However, when the QCC was disbanded\CPAC took over many of 
'its responsibilities, especially for monlV^iQ^i^d has-- tried to take €$er 
its oversight roW over the CDACs. Most CDACs resist, however, and there 
are tremendous internecine battles amqng the tiers- overlcottt^ol of budget, ^ 
staff direction, monitoring, and agenda-rsetting. All of this^ bureau- 
cratic in-fighting cou ld p erhaps have been avoided had each group been given 
a clearer mandate; and had the relationships among them been specified from 
..the start. 

Commitment of Sponsor ; Judge 6|rrity required each school to have an . 
REPC and each district to have a CDAC; that in itself has provided £t leasj 
the forum for more community leverage over the schools than existed previously. 
He gave the councils no specific powers, although some have become .extremely 
influential. in hiring and transferring staff and in certain other" school 
policies. The groups are autonomous in deciding^ what they will do anyhow 
they will do it, except to the degree that CPAC controls the CDACs, and the 
CDACs control the REPCs. Judge Garrity has itS& much le^s cWaot with the 
REPCs, CDACs and CPAC than he had with the CCC, Wain with some"exceptions. 

Member Commitment t - Some members, at least according to observers, are 

\ * ' 

using the parents' councils as stepping stones to. gteater political offices, 

,*0 • \ A 
forums for attacks on school personnel against whoi they hold personal grudges, 

*\ \ 

settings to work out their own psychological problems; or simply ways to earn 
money a's part-or full-time staffers.' On the other hand, many members ^hom t . 
,we spoke with or heard about have remained dedicated, under almost insuperable^ 
odds, to desegregation and improving the education for -thei£ .children., T^f^ 
is no doubt about member commitment; it is not clear that all members are 
committed to the same goals. ' *> 4 



Finally, given the unclear mandate, variations in types of members, . * 
motivations, < and particular* local conditions, individual &EPCS and CDA# 
uave adopted very different styles of operating and subjects for investigation. 

Effective Leadership; We*cannot draw fene\ral conclusions about leadership, 

r 

because e^ch tier, district, and school has a different experience. We can 
note that no one has been able to get control over the inter-council competition, 
and few have been able to attract a substantial constituency, * 
Strategies 

, The CCC tried, not very effectively, to do systenvide monitoring. During 

its .second phase h elaborate monitoring forms were drawn up, and the first 
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round of investigations was completed, analyzed, and publicly presented. How- 
ever, relations^be'tween the CCC and the CDACs (who were to oversee the actual 
monitoring), and between both groups and the schools were sufficient!^ strained 
that no* further system-wide monitoring took place. When the CCC wag disbanded* 
the tiionitoring function was passed on to CPAC. At present, the degree of 
systematic monitoring*varies by district. Some of the nine CDACt and ttieir 
<R£PCs do a considerable amount of monitoring; others do not. There^ has been 
some teove to change from a» focus on questions af* legal compliance"— "bean 
counting" ^~ to more qualitative questions of educational quality and climate. r 
The CC.C did not perform its other main function, community education, very 

effectively mainly because of internal problems. It did, not develop touch sophis- 

• , * ** 

tication about using the 'media, nor did it hold enough public forums or produce ma 

r° . • • • - t . 

terials for distribution within the commurfity to havte any noticeable effect. 

The first CCC did perform one function that perhaps was all it cotild do, 

given the racial climate in Boston in the early 1970' s. It did get members 

of involved groups into the same room, 'talking with one^ another. They expended > 

most of their energy in arguments, - but perhaps the* simple symbolic 
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effect of the existence of a monitoring body was all that coulci reasonably 
be expected that year. . 

The parents* councils have chosen to combine mo .itoring with more direct 

K 

advocacy of change. They seek to participate £n school decisions as, well as 
* to convey information to the schools and to the community about actions taicen 
by the school system. Thus their relations with the schopl system have been, 

and continue to be, very tense. Many school personnel, even those 

) . . 

sympathetic to their efforts, describe them as too powerful and't&o disruptive. 
They lackr the professional expertise and perhaps the style of behavior that 
would give them credibility with the school system. Their members are also 

so angry at past injustices and concerned about their own children, 

> ♦ 

that they ,are dften unwilling to participate in slow and deliberate negotiation. 
One result of this behaviQr is a serious "burn-iout'i-problem, both among school 
staff and parents. Parent councils are now 'choosing to focus more ^nd more ■ 
on improving educational quality instead of monitoring., implementation of 

racial balance strategies. Quality of education is part of the desegregation pl^ 

so the new focus does hot imply abandonment of the original mandate. 
Outcomes 

Even with its limits* the CCC had some positive effects. It did gather 
some information and convey it to the jutjge and- as one respondent put it, it 

. V 

"changed the judge's impression of some things. If the CCC agreed on one 

thing he generally went along. % \ It also "made ther public more* aware of what 

was going on in^the school buildings, got media attention to some" positive 

things that were happening in the schools'; improved public information, and 

Issued reports which £xx some way inade the judge's job easier" by confirming 

robiems in the school system. Some saw it as the "only credible source" of data. 

The main outqome of the parents councils is to increase participation in 

the schools, and to open up what had been an extremely closed and inward- . * f 

looking system. Schools which only a few years ago" were literally locked up 

* k A 
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to prevent outsiders from i&ming in are now forced to dear with people who 
are not fellov educators vwfuo have different cultural backgrounds, and who 
perhaps are making more deJnands for their children than the schools are used 
to. In sofoe REPCs parents are significantly involved in hiring teachers 
and staffs; in some REPCs people of different racial or ethnic backgrounds 
are learning to wotfc with each other. There is no obvious improvement in . 
educational achievements resulting from the parent councils x increased 
emphasis on education, but that can hardly be described as a failure on the 
part of the councils. There is, however, a clear sense among participants, 
and among opponents, that the parent 'councils have created a base of 
operation for formerly powerless blue-collar and/or mincjrity citizens; how 
ouch they can expand participation and contribute -to improving the schools* is ' 
< still not clear. 129 



F. Office of School Monitoring and Community Relations in Cleveland, Ohio 
litigation began on December 12, 1973 with the suit by a black student 

A against state and Cleveland school officials. On August '31, 1973, Judge 
Frank J, ,Battisti the Northern District of Ohio, Eastern Division found 
- in Ree~d v. Rhodfes 13 ° the defendants guilty of "a deliberate and conscious 
desire tb -create or perpetuate a segregated condition/ 1 ^nce then, the 

. defendants have fought in varioiis ways to have Judge Battisti's orders vacated. 
They obtained a stay to fialt desegregation planning, obtained a Sixth Circuit 
ruling which ^orgered Judge Battisti to review the liability finding in light 
of the Dayton school case, and so on. The case is still being litigated. ^ In 
an order issued July 25, 1980, the Judge found the school defendants In civil 

4 

.contempt, and placed the schools in partial^receivership. J Donald Waldrip ^ 
was .named desegregation administrator in the fall of 1980, He *had h*en super- 
intendent of schools in Cincinnati from* 1972 to 1976, before forming a ; 

~ 132 s 

.consulting firm on desegregation. * 4 
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Despite the legal battles, desegregation began in September 1979, wherv 

Phase I desegregated ; 22,00Q students in 33 'schools in three clusters. Phase [I 

i '» % \ 

began in February 1980, and desegregated all junior high schools. Phase III 

% 133 
began in the fall of 1980, and desegregated the regaining four clusters. There 

were no incidents of violence at the beginning of the first and second 

phases, although there were transportation foul-ups and other start-up 

problems. • 

Desegregation has been, severely affected by the schools 1 and city's 

severe financial problems. Judge, Battisti "did a careful Study of, the financial 

crisis, and satisfied himself that desegregation was not causing any additional 

fiscal difficulties^ for the schools. He afso looked at the financial crisis 

in order to satisfy himself that the fiscal difficulties had not been created 

or complicated by the school system*s attempts to avoid desegregation. 

Opposition to desegregation is strong 'and continuing, for several reasons. 

" 2,* 

First, Cleveland ts similar to Boston in that a large proportion of its 
residents live in close, inward-looking white ethnic neighborhoods. Second, 
people are deeply discouraged by the fiscal; problems , teacher strikes, low 

* X 

achievement scores, physical plant decrepitude — "a general education disaster* 1 — 
that they have no heart for an apparently expensive and disruptive program. 
Third, the school administrators are locked in a battle with Judge Rdttisti, 
so that if they ever were operating in goodl faith to desegregate they are 
not doing so now. As one." 4 observer put It, "the whole desegregation process 

has degenerated .to a vicious personality dispute and a c j^ len S e t ? t * ie 
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judicial powers o£ U.S. District Judge Frank J. Battisti." Finally, ffew* . 

community leaders have demonstrated strong public support for desegregation, 

but the anti.busing group Citiz<£xs Opposed *o Rearranging Kids (CORK) has 

been highly vocal and active. 
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The schools may be entering a new phase of problems in 1981. Just seven week» 

1 

into- its new budget year, in February, the school system projects a $46 million* 
deficit "by the end o& 1981. Its budget allocation is $205 million for the year. 
Dr. Waldrip is simultaneously urging Judge Battisti to place the svstera under a 
full. Federal receivership. He fears that cuts in staff and other expenses to 
balance th«*budget will have disproportionately severe effects on the desegre-n 
gation process. For example, most curriculum improvements have' come as a result 
of the court orders; if curriculum expenditures' are cut, black schools and 
students will lose what they have gained recently, according to_Waldrip. 

In 1977, Cleveland had 119-,500 students, of whom 58% were black and 3% 

t _ — 

were Hispanic. In 1972, there were 145,200 students, with the same percentage 
of blacks and 2% Hispanics. Two thirds of the system's students come from 



families with incomes below official poverty levels. 
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The court established the Office, of School Monitoring and Comfflunitv 



Relations dn May A, 1978. 
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It is described ia 'Table 10. 



ESTABLISHED: 
TERM: 

SPONSOR: 

SPONSOR'S CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: 

SPONSOR'S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 



st 



RESPONSIBILITIES; 



AUTHORITY: 



TABLE 10 
OFFICE OF SCHOOL MONITORING AND 




ITY RELATIONS 



May 5, 1978 



CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1 



July 1, 1978- -*^J«ae-2G, 1981 or "as long as the Court retains jurisdiction over 
this case." * ■ 

Chief Judge Frank J. Battisti, Northern District of Ohio, Eastern Division 

♦ - 

M To observe, assess*, and report on the progress of desegregation 'df^fie Cleveland 
Public Schools and to foster public awareness and understanding of the desegregation 
process." f 

-Advisor y Commis sion: "To provide the OSMCR with a community based source of constructive 
views ori^commu^ly needs related to school desegregation, on the activities and plans 
of OSMCR... and 'oh the range and effectiveness of programs undertaken by the OSMCR." 

OSMCR: 

Gather and convey reliable information to Court to indicate whether remedies are 

effectively implemented and/or need~revision ^ 
Act as official source of accurate and easily accessible information for. public 

Advisory Coirf&ission: 4 « 
Review OSMCR reports before filed with Court 

Conduct public meetings td^recWve and convey- information to community 
Advise OSMCR generally 



Request information from school officials 
Visit or place personnel iij schools 



1*. 
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(Table 10 continued) 


V 


i 

• 


s 


V 

-STRUCTURE: 

i 

* 


\ * • ... 

\ 1 

Director 1 appointed by Court (Dr. Leonard Stevens) 

Deputy Directors (4), heading 

divisions: 

Legal Affairs and Community Relations 

School Services Review ^ * 
Educational Opportunities Review . • ) . 

^Administration and Training * 

'Press Secretary ' ■" „ 

Volunteer School Monitors 


0 

v / 


a 


i 

MEMBERSHIP: ^ 


Advisory Commission Chairperson appointed by Court (Daniel Elliott, Jr.) 
Vice Chairperson (Christine Randies) 
Panels: * 
-^jp Legal Affairs and Community RelaHms h 
W School Services Review '^^T" 

Educational Opportunities Review^* • A 
Administration and Training 

School Finance ' - 

21 member Advisory Commission of "respected persons in the community 11 including 
business, labor, community, and education leaders 9 professionals, members of 
the public at large 

Appointed by Court for indefinite terms • ' # 
Voluntary; racially diverse , - 


Hi 
H 

r 




STAFF: 


Director: full-time, salaried^ appointed hy Court > 

Four Deputy Directors: full-time, salaried professionals apppinted by director 

and approved by Court. Eaeh heads a division, and reports to the director. * 
Administrative technical, secretarial, clerical staff "as necessary'V- about 15 


r 




FUNDING: ✓ 


George Fund Foundation and fcSAA Grants, 5/78 -7/78: spent $44,500 % 

ESAA Grant 7/78 - 8/79: spent $565,000; 0/79 - 7/80: spent $561,400; 7/80 - 6/81: $712 4 900 avail 
To extent funds not available from other sources, dfefendants pay 0SMCR expenses ab] 




MEETINGS: ' 


M m -* 
0SMCR: full-time activity \ 
Advisory Commission: full commission meets at request of Chair, abcput once^a month 
* Panels meet "during the interim*- about every 2 weeks 

• ' ' • .i ' ■ 
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(Table 10* continued) 
REPORTING PROCEDURES: 



OUTPUTS : 



ForTal written reports submitted to court and W J ^ fay 

Also fact sheets, report summaries, press reieas , 

Director, etc. ; , _ 

138 

0ver_20 reports^ hriefines for parents, community groups, 

Provide information fo g and conduct briefings tor p v. 

schools and media . 
Organized Student Advisory Panel „ ' 
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Resources * 

Funding: Because of its ESAA grant, the OSMCR is probably the best funded 

of all the monitoring groups we studied. It appears to have no financial 

difficulties in either level of funding or spending discretion. One observer 

pointed out that it has had difficulty inducing the schools to apply for ESAA funds 

ronmanirations with School District: OSMCR 1 s relationship with the schools 

has been, and continues^ to be, one of the most antagonistic that we have seen. 

OSMCR members refuse to meet with school personnel, respond to their invitations, 

* or make recommendations to the schools. School personnel refuse to communicate 

with. monitoring group members or even read their reports. School staff complain 

that OSMCR requests for information are unreasonable and often miss the point, 

but that monitoring staff will not listen to any suggestions. OSMCR staffers 

complain that the schools try to delay and evade giving out information. All 

in all-, the relationship could hardly be characterized as workable. There is 

no question that the school administration sees the OSMCR a5 the enemy. 

Information and Support from the Community : As in, most school systems, few 

parents strongly support desegregation or the work of ^OSMCR. Parents lack 

understanding of the monitoring committee's role, as well as of the desegregation 

process in general. Public attendance at Advisory Commission meetings is low. 

The Committee has tried to counter this problem by disseminating over 100,000 

- • r 
pieces of printed information ranging from brochures and' fact sheets to 

detailed reports. It has extensive media briefings, and responds to all invi- 

tations to speak from community and school groyps. It claims that."the parent 

information effort in , Cleveland is noteworthy " and that as a result " relativevto 

the nation, Cleveland's public probably* is as' well-informed — or^ no less' 

informed — than the public in the most enlightened of places. 11 Howevpr, 

observers comment that the OSMCR does not seek out community cpmments and 

opinions except through its Advisory Commission -and student Advisory Panels., 

They see little suppjprt for OSMCR among community organizations except for those 

i 
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with a member on the Advisory Commission., Somepeojjjte/ in fact, see the OSMCR 
as rather elitist and removed in style and outlook from most Cleveland citizens. , 

There is dispute about the role of the business cojhmunity vis a vis -OSMCR, 
One respondent claims that "many" business leaders refused* to he on the""^ 
Advisory Commission because it required public acceptance orSdesegregation. m • 
Another claims that only two executives declined appointment, but that most 
others have avoided the issue and so have not developed the expertise desirable 
in Advisory Commission members. Most civic and political leaders remain uninvolved 

Finally, OSMCR is planning perhaps to conduct a parent attitude survey, 
which might biring it into closer contact with the many parents who have not 
approached it. 

Media Coverage ; One staff member described OSMCR-media relations $s * 
"terrific." The full-time press secretary has worked as a journalist 
locally, and she spends a great deal of time interacting wtt^v the local press. 

Editorials are how less opposed, or even favorable, to desegregation; journalists 1 

« 

reports about desegregation are -more accurate; and taore attention is* focused on 
the schools than ever before. OSMCR reports receive broad coverage on radio 

and in newspapers, and , are often accompanied by an. interview of Dr. Stevens* 

— ■ . m 

.^ipnnrt-n^ nnvPT-nmpn f g ! Lpcal and state governments have not been involved 

with the monitoring committee, although, th^present Mayor has given it somfe • 
support i OSMCR members apparently did h'ave some, contacts with the federal , 
government through Community Relations Service personnel, and the OSMCR is 
federally funded. t " . . - 

Clear "Mandate: Judge Battisti's mandate to the monitoring committee was 

* a — iv .» 

very clear, and staff members clearly Understand it. If there are- any questions, 
they are quickly resolved because of constant and close communications between 
the judge and the OSMCR director. . ^ 
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A oa Rattlsti seems- verv committed to OSMCR." He 
r^u mP nt of Sponsor: Judge Battisti seems 

carefully consulted with Dr. Steven, before setting uc the co^ittee.and choosing 
other staffers. He is in very close touch with th«J OSMCR, end all actor, in ^ 

, ,< a the iudge will, exert his power on the Committee's 

tae^orocess believe that the judge 

* mn « circulated for months that Dr. Stevens 

behalf when n *—sS&y. Rumors circuiacea ^, 

vould'be appointed as receiver of the school system. The rumors proved false, 
.but their existence indicates the strength of the perception of closeness. ^ 

y between judge and committee. . • 

jjgtgj^ to Mandate: Advisory Commission refers have been 

.ascribed as varied in their fitment to implementation of the plan and 
to their role. Some wish to tahe a more active role.in dmplementation and 
Jant the staff to before activist.. Other, do not participate »ch even in ^ 

. . thet r current adviaory role. Still othhrs «nd the role satisfying and valuable. 

. ... <- ur Det , UC y Directors, are especially. committed. 
The Staff; the Director and the four Deputy ui ^ 

t „ the OSMCR and their -rale ia high. . They sea themselvea-aa the staff of 
t W court and their role as easential to smooth implementation of desegregation. 
' Both the members of the Advisory mission and staff «embers concur in defining . 
their mandate as only to observe and report, not to mate recommendations or help 
in the implementation of school, desegregation. 

' ■., 1ve Leadet shlp: .Dr. Stevens is described by all respondents- as - 

extremely intelligent, powerful, and dedicated, to his Job. He is Sean 
as the' force behind the unusual'etructure of the OSMCR, its high leval^of ■ 
funding, its professionalism and high morale, its close contact *±th *p . 
Battisti-and its adversarial relations with the sW system. ^ atrong 

areata of .maintaining an arm's length relationahip with school staffer^ and 
S eea any .chool overtures as attempt, to co-opt rather than co-operate/ He .annot 
U blamed for the.. tmoaph.ee of armed camps, since the history of litigation 
* and Ph. whole deaagregation process is extremely hitter in Cleveland. . However 



the very strength of Dr. Stevens' personality and commitment to his role may 
inadvertantly exacerbate th4 hostility between schools and court. 
I ProvUion •eot.Tr ait4ng °| Monitoring Body Members :' Volunteer monitors are / 

. 7— ¥ * I* 

given*three days of training in the legal>equirements of Judge Battisti's 
orders atid On how to monitor carefully and 'objectively. They also receive 
periodic retra^. • The OSMCR professional ■ staff are highly .trained, and- 
ti ^ rC *^f«r^Vgr^ukte 'degrees. They .are generally perceived, probably 
corrrectlyT as- more highly trained and more capable than their school system 

jA,cjunter?arts. * ' \ * 

Strategies 

* n a ta gbllection :" OSMCR sees itself as an^objective data-gathering agency, 
' whose job Is to act as the iudge's staff and monitor his orders. They-make no 
recommendations to the judge . or the schopls, and they will take no part in 
pUnning or -implement iftg changes. The OSMCR has an extensive set of volunteer 

* - .monitors wiftt well-developed monitoring 'forms and techniques. It also conducts 

computer analyses of school system data. It does not solicit complaints from ' 
ccn^ity'memhexs, and it focuses more on quantifiable than on qualitative 
' measures' of compliance. ' It decides what to investigate* from its own judgement, 
■' \dvi S ory Commission" suggestions,^ Judge Eattisti's requests. 

/ ^ p^-.— the School System: As indicated, above, relations are - , ■ 

' \- _ * 

terrible. It is' not clear from the outside exactly why this is the case, or 
" whetheVit is necessary. OSMCR staff regret the atmosphere of • armed camps, 

• - but insist that they must resist 'any overtures from school" personnel because 

such overtures are merely attempts at cooptatien. If they .participate tti 
planning Remedies or even sit in on school planning sessions 1 , they b^ome 
' implicated in the results and can no longer monitor them. ^They claim, and 

some evidence bears them out, that school administrators are fct'best incompetent 
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and at worst flatly unwilling to desegregate; therefore they must be forcetf to, 
or they must be replaced with administrators who can and will. 'The OSMCR sees 
its role in this, "game of hard ball" not as participating, but a*s providing '* , 
coaching so thatf the "right^id*. will win. > 

0J5MCR also explains its refusal even to observe school planning 'efforts * ' 
as a requirement of its court order to "monitor" the schools, not to 
work with them. One staffer claims that "for this office to reach beyond 
monitoring and to enter a dfrect ' pa/ticipating' role would be to bend, if 
not violate, a Court Order." This argument may,, however, be a bit disingenuous; 
other monitoring bodies with similar mandates have been more involved with 
the school systems without legal repercussions. Furthermore, Dr. Stevens 
was, by report, closely involved with . the formulation of the court order by 
which >he sees himself as bound. Thus the order may be not only a directive %p 
* OSMCR, but aJsca justification for its preferred role, . 

School administrators and sympathizers explain the*- adversarial relations 
differently. They describe OSMCR staffers either as former school personnel 
with private grudges or as do-gooding outsiders who see themselves as superior 
and, refuse to recognize the^ realities of a poor inner city school system. They 
feel threatened, defensive, and/overburdened; in one personts words, "what giVes 

» • v. 

them the right to walk in, tell us what's wrong,, and walk out again? We know 
what's wrongv we've known for years., ^What we need is- help,' not a scolding." \i 

We cannot judge which side is "right'^in this 6ontroversy. We suspect 
that both are somewhat justified, but that the main<„ phenomenon now occuring is 
two self-fulfill'ing prophecies. Thalia, the schools are now more recalcitrant in 
response to OSMCR 1 s criticisms, whicj| makes OSMCR even more critical. Similarly, 

OSMCR is more aloof and rightotrs In response to school 'system failure^ to comply, 

♦ *"*'*. 

which makes the school system even less willing and able to comply. Both sides 
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are^ caught in a trap of ..mutually reinforcing negative viewpoints and 
behaviors. ^ 

Membership Composition; Cleveland is the only school district in Which 
the paid full-time staff is intended to^doriri^ate the public members. The 
staff has ,the professionals needed" to conduct studies and write reports as the 
model statutory monitoring body in Table 1 describes. The Advisory Commission 
a more political group; it is intended both to bring outside interest groups ^ 
into the schools and to give. an official voice to formerly ignored parents and 
minorities. It is clearly only advisory; it makes suggestions to the staff, 
reads and comments dn reports, and provides some 

expression of community concerns and desires^. This organisational structure 
seems to work well, given that the main monitoring body mandate was Statutory. 
Outcomes 

OSMCR provided Information to the Court prior to and through implementation. 
As one of the few court-ordered ^monitoring panels established before desegregation 
was to begin in a district it was able to "give the Court factual information on 

desegregation planning, and preparations of the School District, and to gather 

\* % * 141 

pte-desegregation data against which post-desegregation data can be compared. 11 

Judge Battis'ti and others have publicly commented on the^great value of having 

• a base line to which po*st-implementation actions c^n be compared. Although it 

is 4ifficult to say exactly yhat impact the OSMCR has because it malces no specific 

recommendations, it seems clear that Judge Battisti relies heavily on it both' 

for specific information (e.g. about transportation planning, community education 

faculty training) and in forming his general" perspective on the schools. The 

special master, Daniel McCarthy, also relied on OSMCR information in his recom- 

mendations. Most importantly, the extensive hearings held in the spring of 1980 

and the eventual appointment of the Desegregation Administrator were clearly 

» » 

influenced by the steady stream of impressive and critical OSMCR reports on thef 

„ * ■ * J'-* 

schools 1 implementation efforts. 

OSMCR has also provided extensive information to^ the community and even to 
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school' personnel on the reason, for desegregation and -the extent of segregation 
which existed in the Cleveland Public Schools. The schools are now mr. open,^ 
to the community, in the sense that so ffl e efforts at accounting for their polices 
and decisions must be aade, than they have Been in several decades. Reports 
fro* the .any new 'observers are almost always negative, but critic,! information 
aay be the first step in improving a dismal situation.^ Optimistic respondents 
argue that than** partly to the OSHCR, parents as well as reporters and 
- comity activists are beginning to demand policy changes and better education.. 

programs. , * • 

We have already noted the improved accuracy and declining opposition to • 
desegregation in the Cleveland media, a change which seans largely attributable 
to the OSMC*. Finally, several respondents described specific changes that , 
stemmed mostly fro* OSMCK repots. They included halting a process of resegreg^ 

tion with*, classrooms in desegregated schools. and making sure that unused 

■ I4i 
schools were safely secured against illegal entry. ^ . 

t + 

a. T^s Angeles M^K-ortnc Commi "" h°> Am-Hes, California , 

UtUlon'tegin * the ««. courts U 1963' < ar~f-rn & Board of Education) 
After a finding of segregated schools In 1970, the California Supreme Court 
ordered tfe Board to desegregate .In i976» 3 The first plan chat the.Board sub- 
mitted was tested as lnade,uat« by the Los Angeles Superior Court In 1976. • 
Judge Paul Egly then^gave fitted -ppro«lt. a plan that would affect 65.000 
students in grades 4-8 (put of a total .of ' 578,000 student..} The plan called , 
for voluntary desegregation mainly through magnet schools. It also mandated vol. 
tary palra and clusters" among schools - - I i 

"After-further revisions 'including i£ mandatory busing, the plan was 
^plemented-'m September 1978 vlthout^ny serious problems: however there' 
• ha. b.e„ considerable white flight since the, and litigation continued. The- 
school district appealed the mandatory busing of 38.000 students, and the 
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SMCP sought) a core stringent mandatory plan to replace the school_ j district» s 

144 

^78-80 plan. Everyone agreed that that plan was a failure. . 

V 145 

Judge Egl'y, handed down his final desegregation "plan on July 7, 1930. -It 

divided the huge Los Angeles school district into 11 subdistricts , according to 
geography, racial and ethnic balance, size, and feelings of "community ." Extensive 
computer simulations by Special Monitors Edward Hamilton and Francine Rabinovitz 
wer£ to determine the amount of desegregation possible within $ach subdistrict. 
The /plan then required that 90% of that maximtim^ossible desegregation be 
incremented within each subdistrict. The court order had complex formulae 



for jdefining desegregation according to how many flacks, whites, and Hispanics 
the !subdistrict -contained. The multi-ethnic definition, however, was later 

overturned by the District Court of Appeals and "ro^h equivalence" was 

u > 2 
substituted for it, ; *< 

I # 
All parties were dissatisfied witti the order, and immediately planned appeals. 

) 

The school district disliked the new "arbitrary" ^ubdistricts, which did not 
correspond with its own administrative subdivisions, but it based its appeal, on 
Proposition. I. (Proposition I, approved by California voters in 1979, held that 

California should not apply stricter criteria for determining if schools were 

i 

intentionally segregated than the federal government used. It was intended to 
be, and has 'turned out to be, an "anti-busing j amendment.") The plaintiffs objected 
,to the fact^that most blacks and Hispanicsy'and virtually all poor blacks and 
Hispanics, were left in subdistricts that^could not be desegregated because they 
contained no whites. 145 the court order provided for extra funds for these Racially 
Isolated Minority School* (RIMS) to improve ttie quality *o£ education they offer, 
but Judge Egly concedes that .they will 4 remain segregated. As his defenders put 
fc, 11 Th6re simply aren't enough whites to go around." ^ 

Los Angelenos were not pleased with the mandate to desegregate in most cases, 
but there were l& erupt ionsof anger. Bustop, the main organization opposing 
busing, worked to "keep the crazies dut. of public sight," and tried to channel 



opposition- through school boar^ elections ( its main lawyer is a member of the 
board), Congressional politics (Bpbbi Fiedler, die main anti-busing spo^sperson 
on the school board, was elec'ted to the House of Representatives in November 



1980), and litigation. 

On December 19, 1980, the Court of -Appeals for the Second District <a state 
court) ruled that Proposition I was constitutional, and that mandatory busing* 

"for desegregation purposes was not required^ in the Los Angeles city schools. 

their deeision was not to take effect 'until the second semester, in February 1981. 
They ruled that it had notibeen proved that the school district had taken deli- 
berate actions in the past to segregate, the schools. The school board characterized 

-tirn ruling as a "complete victory"* for ^.district*; the ACLU was "disappointed - ^ 
but not surprised,; and promised tp appeal to the state Supreme Court and 

federal courts if necessary. ^ 

. to. Ang.1,. has b«.n described .| far rt« ».c couple* African city , ; 
t o face school des.gr«g. t ion:» 147 It. 'demographics ».« bouncing .11 overrt. 

I s+ 'tt, iq7Q* there were over 500,000 students, 
place," as onft_respondent put it„ ^^1979, there were * * 

including 27% whit*s, 23% blacks, 39% ^Hispanics , and 8% Asians. 1 8 It is 

the largest district thTt'has 'ever been ordered to desegregate. Approximately 

72 ,00O Anglo, students leXt the pubic school system ™ 1975 and though 
. np t all of these "families were Seeing desegregation."' The Hispanic population, 
inciting undocumented aliens, *r growing t'remendously; one respondent described 
: a school that went from- Ul to 90% Hispanic in fpur years. The area is geo- • 

graphically huge, crosses"* mountain range, does not Include small areas .within 1* 
boundaries, and has a long narrow "tail" physically separated from the rest of • 
the district. It contains rural canyons and farms, nouveau riche- suburbs, 
and Watts.. It is the fourth largest local government in the United States 
(after'new York City, Hew York City School district, and the County of Los Angeie 
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"All of these factors immensely complicate the desegregation task. 

The July 1980 court order also provided for two special .xonitors to over 
see implementation. This addition will certainly change the role of the 
existing monitoring body although no one is quite sure how at this point. The 
original monitoring committee and the new '"special monitors are described in 
Table 11; the former is in column (a) and th£ latter in column (b) . 
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TABLE ' 11 



LOS ANGELES MONITORING COMMITTEE 



LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 



ESTABLISHED 
TERM: • 

SPONSOR: 



SPONSOR'S CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: 

SPONSOR'S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING, BODY: 



RESPONSIBILITIES: 



a) May 3, 1978 
a) Indefinite 



b) July 1980, Final Order 

b) Throughout planning and Implementation 
stages of Final Order 



Superior Court Judge Paul Egly » 

Superior Court of State of California, Los Angeles County 
Statutory ; Educational (equal opportunities model) 



a) "To aid th£ court-appointed referee" b) To aid court in gathering information, 

-(Monroe Price) by "taking all be the 'eyes and ears 1 of the court j 

n^ppssary steps to observe and i * j 

report the district's deseg- . e 9 t r 

regapion activities" 150 », 

a) Receive public acceptance and input b) Observe planning, budgeting, administrative 



by keeping public informed about 
activities 
Recruit, train, definfe responsi- 
bilities of school-site 
observers 
Evaluate data gathered by monitors 



activities undertaken in preparation for 
implementation 
Interpret court's orders to parties 
Receive data from school district necessary 

to fulfill ^their responsibility 
Report to court on progress of implementation 
and on proposed changes to plan, and make 
recommendations to court on these changes 
Prepare independent reports to court 
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(Table 11 continued) 
AUTHORITY: 



Receive data from schools 
Access to schools 



STRUCTURE; 



MEMBERSHIP: 
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a) Chairperson (now MiltlTeenC Cox; 4 
Roger Noll until Summer, 1979) 
Vice Chairperson (Trufly^Hatter) 
Sub commit tees: 

* Voluntary Integration Plans & 
League Assignments 
Magnet /Schools and Centers 
Currently Integrated Schools, 
, Permits and Transportation 
Ttacially Isolated Schools- 
Budget and Evaluation 
Staff Development and Personnel 

Management 
Specially Finance^ Programs 
Public Information and Community 
Relations \ . ' /, 

First 4 subcommi ttees coordi nated by v 

Vice Chairperson 
Last 4 subcommittees coc*rdinated by 
Chairperson 

a) 12 members 

Volunteers, appointed by Court 
* Broadly representative of Los Angeles community 

Impartial in regard to the issue of deseg- 
regation « » v 
3 Representation of 4 ethnic groups 
4 (whites, blacks * Hispanics, end Asians) 



b) To recommend delay of school district 9 
actions until court can review them 
X To convene meeting of namfcd district 
v personnel 

Possibly to set budget, hire staff, and v 
determine focus of Monitoring Committee 

* f 

% 

b) Special Monitors - Edward Hamilton and 
Francine Rabinovitz 
Monitoring committee as it previously 
fisted will continue but will report 
directly to special monitors 



(Table 11 continued) 
STAFF: 



FUNDING: 



MEETINGS : 



Executiye Director (now Thomas Woods; 

Hdlene Smookler until 1979) 
Deputy Directors (2 originally, now 3) 
Administrative ^Assistants (1 originally 

now 2) s. 
Clerical Staff (2) 

a) Federal grant to be adminis- 

trated through office of Super- 
intendent 
About $150,000 per year 



a) Office in Hall of Records 
"fhiid Tuesday of eaeh month 
Meetings are open to public 



b) Will U8& staff of their pjpivate consulting 
firm, Hamilton-Rabinoyltz, Inc. (including 
Helene Smookler) / 
A* 



REPORTING PROCEDURES; a) Written reports 



OUTPUTS: 



a) 15 reports submitted to the Court, 
parties. and the Referee** (note: 
Referee no longer on Court Staff 
after July 7, 1980)- 



b) Comprehensive budget compiled to be paid 
by District^ Budget to cover reasonable 
% fees for special monitors plus necessary 
costs and expenses* of special monitors 
and monitoring committee. , $ 



b} Independent reports and proposals to be 
made to court 
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Resou rces ■ 
■ ■ # • 

Funding: The Monitoring Committee has apparently had no problems either 
obtaining enough funds or obtaining .discretion to spend them a§ they saw fit. 

Some members are concerned that the new special monitors will taV;e control, over 

* ' ' ' 

the amount and ' allocation of the Committee budget, and that the Committee will 

thereby lose its prized autonomy. 

*- i *> * . # 

'* • • 

rQtmmmiration.q with School District: . There^have been 'Some conflicts 

* 

between the Committee and *the school district but the Committee has generally 

* * * # ■ «. 
*# * 

gotten the data it requested and access to district facilities and information. 
Some district personnel even describe the Committee as helpful. Committee 
members claim that they have considerable support among teachers and some 

local superintendents. They prize thes£ contacts highly and keep them confidential, 

' ■ 

C ommunications with the Community : There has hot beln a great deal- of 
communication between the Committee and the Los Angeles community, to the great 
-dismay of some members. Some members have close ties to community groups, but 

. ' . r • % ■ 

most black and Hispanic members are elites > not grass-roots representatives. 

* t / ; % 

In addition, ye received suggestions that community residents, and a drew Connfiittec 

ft . ^ 

members ~ minority and white — felt awed by the Committee professionals.; r These " * 

"professionals, in turn, did not believe that their main mandate, or • Air main 
skills, lay in 'the area of community relations. Both the special monitors and 
dome Committee members plan to strengthen Committee t±e% to the community in 
* the next several years. The Committee Still probably appoint more grass-roots o 

activists and^ fewer professionals/ Its members will spend more time observing 
^schools and reciMaqLng parent comments *od c complaints and less time analyzing 
school district dat^ 

The business coo&fl fcts also not been ve?y ^supportive. S«vefral_ 
business and civic' lfeader& refused Judge Egly's request to participate on^the m 
Committee^ apparently because the desegregation issue is too controversial. * 

* • * 

s " ■• ' „■ ■ 164 • . \ , • " A 
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Religious and social organizations also have not been very involved with the 

w « 9 

Committee except through their members who are also Committee members . Some 
of these groups have, however, worked for. the peaceful implementation of 
desegregation. * 1 

Media Coverage: *Mosti respondents believed that the Monitoring Committee 
had a positive relationship with the media and that the media were kept well- 
informed of Committee activities by its staff. Los Angeles has excellent 
education reporters**, at least in the print media if not in the electronic media. 

Government Support : Local, state, and federal governments had little 

involvement with the 'Committee, but there was a lot of infbrmal interaction 

at all levels. CRS held trainipg sessions* for the volunteer members when the 

Committee was established. Some remember it as helpful* others saw it as 

* 

# » 

not particularly effective and even slightly counterproductive. 

Clear Mandate: Most^ respondents, both on and off the Committee, felt that 
Judge Egly did not give the Committee a clear mandate, and that this lack 

3 

* * ' t * ' 

caused problems for everyone; Committee members disputed fiercely among 

themselves about their proper role; school personnel disputed some Committee 

* ' 

claims of their rights in the school system; and the judgje himself has been 

§ 

displeased with some directions the Committee has taken. Issues raised by many 
include :l)Should the Committed* conduct systemic, aggregate data analyses or 
*do intensive, qualitative studies of particular schools and issues? 2) Does 

tl>e' Committee have the right to evaluate the merits of the desegregation 

* planiitself, 6r should it only monitor its <i*nplementation? 3) Should it make- 
* ■ * * 

strong recommendations and give strong evaluative comments, or should it 
only report and draw narrow conclusions? 4) How should it determine what to 
m investigate, and what to conclude from its investigations— by consensus among 
all members, or by research canons .of social science? 5) What procedures 
should it use to hire and dismiss staffers, to add public members,* and to 
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change- leaders within the Committee? 6) Mho should dominate — public members 
or staff? 7) What subcommittees should it establish, and who should be 
on them?* All of these issues deserve careful attention;' no position on any 
one of them is clearly right or wrong — and all of them could have been resolved 
mucfrlftore easily if 'the Committee's mandate^lSd been clear from the start or 
clarified early. * * 

One person formerly involved with the Committee, however, pointed out 
that lack of clarity in tlie mandate "had distinct advantages as well. The / * 

Committee has been able* to look into areas no one could have delineated 

* » * 

ahead q£ time." It has 'also avoided the frustration of being .-given a £ask or 

structure that it felt was inappropriate. , 

Sponsor^ Commitment : 19 Judge Egly, like many of the judges who preside 

over school desegregation cases, did not have a clear sense of what a monitor* rt S 

committee was and tthat its function should be when he set it up, He appointed 

the monitoring committee at least partly bepause he thought that was what he 

was supposed to^do. 

Judge Egly has* however, relied heavily on some Committee reports in* 

setting up and conducting hearings. He has had very close communications with 

some members and staffers and respondents generally concur that he has found 

the Committee useful in drawing, conclusions about the desegregation process 

•before the new plan of July 1980. Some Committee members fear that the new 

provision for special monitors will decrease the Judge's reliance on the old 

Committee; that remains to .be seen. 

Member Commitment: *As outlined* above in the discussion of the mandate, 

there has-been considerable controversy among members about exactly what 

they were committing themselves to. As a result-, some members have not been 

very Active. However, t^he depth of controversy is partly an indication of t $m ** 
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strength of commitment among some members* Some have spent almost full time* 
for stretches of several weeks investigating an issue and writing the report 
on it; most have, at a. minimum, been deeply involved in extensive meetings 
and debates over both procedural and substantive concerns* Staff members were 
extraordinarily committed — "wotfcaholics 11 by general consensus — during the 
. first year. After a change in sbrae personnel, 'the staff seems less dedicated 
although still' committed to itS task. 

Effective Leadership : This is perhaps the arena pf greatest controversy in the 
whole, contentious ^CoTmnit tee history- Some claim that the first chair/ Roger Noll, 
was strongly identified with one side of a Committee dispute over whether to 
conduct research through objective, social science data analyses or through 
subjective, intensive, qualitative investigations* Committee and community 
members respected him highly, ijut he was* unable to resolve the dispute arid 
eventually resigned with some acrimony. 

■» > 

/ * 
Other, equally reliable respondents disagree with this picture. They* 

claim, first, that there was disagreement over how best to conduct research, 
but that "there were never 'sides. 1 People went back and forth in genuinely 
wrestling with the issues*" _JThey claim further that "the dispute had nothing to 
do with Roger Noll." * 

Without much more detailed investigation, we cannot determine which inter- 
pretation is correct* It is true tha£ under Noll's leadership, the Committee 
published more, and. more quantitative,' reports 'than it has since, and it is 
true that the level of contention has declined since his resignation. The second 
chair was perhaps less dynamic, but relations within the Committee and between 
Committee and staff have apparently become smoother* The second chair is^reputed 
to have better administrative skills and more of a background irt public 

education than Dr. Noll has. * v 
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Relations w ith the Schools : There has been tension between the Committee f 

: 9 

and schools oveV amounts and kinds of data requested , Committee monitoring 
within N the schools^ and other matters . However, both sides have worked to keep 
their relationship It least civil. In this they have succeeded, to their pride. 

Membership Composition : The Committee was originally intended to be an « 
Jnterest -group political - body— a set of elite and powerful city "residents who 
would pressure- the schools to comply with the plan and would become involved 
in particular aspects of it. Because of the kinds of people who did not, and 
did, accept invitations to join the Committee, it ended up as a combination 
of community members with strong political convictions and involvement (although 
in most cases with few ties to grass-roots organizations) and social scientists. 
The distinction is not a sharp one, of course;* some members fcere both social 
scientists and deeply involved in community issues. But t^e original rol£ was 
frustrated since few of- the members had. the ties with the business and political 
leadership that Judge Egly originaily envisioned. 

One respondent argued that the main split on the committee was along none 
of - the lines discussed above, but rather, ''more between people with cMldren 
in the schools and a ^personal stake in desegregation, and People who came with 
a more community-wide viewpoint." This issue, which was so -important in other % 
cities such as Boston and Cleveland, was not echoed by. any other respondents 
in Los Angeles. * 

Finally, one respondent claimed that all of the controversies and 
inconsistencies within the Committee had benef its^^ell as defects. This 
person pointed out that more," and harder-hitting, reports were written during 
the year of great dissension than during the following year cf greater consensus. 
Furthermore, disputes themselves gave members more insight into and respect 
for different viewpoints than .they vould have received through quick. concensus 
or unspoken disagreeement. . 
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Relations witV Individual Community Members: the Committee has never 
focussed* on receiving and resolving individual complaints. It discussed 
moving in that direction during the 1980-81 school year; its membership 
would probably change accordingly.' We have no information on whether it 
has iri fact taken this direction, 

Outcomes • 

Respondents concur that several Committee reports, strongly influenced 
Judge Egly's decisions on matters discussed in the reports. Examples of 
influential reports include those on the Permits with Transportation program, 

the magnet schools, and t^e voluntary pairs, clusters, and midsites program. 

I* 

After the magnet schools report found ^that magnets were having little 
• * * H » 

desegregative effect, for example, Judge Egly sought and received a commitment 

' ♦ 

that the district would control enrollment to ^enhance desegregation. The . 
magnets were slated to "go down the tubes"/ at one point; they now 
~"are nourishing." " 

* * ; 

Perhaps most important, Judge Egly received intangible but very valuable 

t t 

support from members and staffers during several years when he was under a 

X „ 

constant; barrage of criticism. One cannot point to specific consequences of 4 

• * ■ 

such supports but it is. unquesionably an extremely valuable^ outcome of the 

monitoring process in Los Angeles as in other cities. 

} ■ . ' 

VII. CASE STUDIES OF SEX EQUITY MONITORING BODIES c 

ip 

v. . 

A * Southeast een Public Education Program Title IX, Sexism in the Public 

^Schools, Project in Southeastern States * 
The Southeastern Public '-Education Program (SEPEP) was established in 1965 
by the American Friends Service Committee. SEPEP . evolved from the Task , 
Force «on School Desegregation, sponsored by the Friends' Legal Defense Fund. 
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SEPEP was established as, an educational reform organization. Whon funded by 
the Ford Foundation in 1965, it intended to set up directors In 11 southern 
states, and place 6 community organizers in each state. Limited funds have 
curtailed that goal, but SEPEP has been funded for several projects, including 
the monitortftg *of Title IX enforcement in public schools. Winifred Green 

9 

worked for the Original Task Force, and now directs SEPEP. 

I 

• m A 1973 phone call from a male student denied admission to a home 
economics class catalyzed trhe Title IX Project. SEPEP used the comraun- 
ity activists with whoJit "had established contacts during eight year's of 
mohitoring Title VI compliance to begin monitoring Title IX. During the 
period, a year after Title IX regulati<?ns were released, schools were to 
complete s^lf -evaluations , ^and SEPEP sought volunteers to verify the 
accuracy o,f these self-evaluations. Many discrepancies were found, and * 
apparent violations of Title IX in. six Southern states were compiled in 
Almost As Fairly , 153 submitted to OCR as a third party complaint. 
- r ) The Title ifc Project is described in Table 12, - 
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TABLE 12 



r 



ESTABLISHED: 

TERM: 

SPONSOR: 

SPONSOR 1 S CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: 



SPONSOR 1 S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING, BODY: 



RESPONSIBILITIES: 



AUTHORITY: 
STRUCTURE: 



TITLE IX, SEXISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PROJECT 
SOUTHEASTERN PUBLIC EDUCATION PROGRAM (SEPEP) 



1977 

Indefinite ~ 
•SEPEP 

Social: "To create schools that can truly meet the needs, of children and 

recognize the importance of .diversity in our culture 11 . " 
f Statutory : "laws must be made to work" 

"jOur experience is that the passage of a law is just the first step , 
in making it wotk for folks, In an .effective way, the way to make it work 
is to tnonitor. . , We monitor everything we touch." 

Monitoring local school districts through site visits and filing complaints When 

compliance with the law is not secured 
Monitoring OCR in its enforcement of Title IX through site visits to schools in 

violation and calls to' OCR * - 

Monitoring sex desegregation assistance centers in their provision of technical 

assistance to schools seeking compliance with Title IX 

No formally mandated authority (see narrative). 

f ' » 

One project coordinator in Jackson, Mississippi-Jean Walker * 

Part-time state coordinators in each of the ^participating states: Georgia, Alabama, 

Mississippi, Louisiana, A rkan sas, and South Carolina * 

Informal network of other SEPEP programs to 'provide local information and Support 

t * - m' 
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(Table 12 continued) 
MEMBERSHIP : 



STAFF: 



F 



FUNDING: 



MEETINGS: 



REPORTING PROCEDURES: 



OUTPUTS: 




No formal members of the Title IX Project; volunteers In Individual school districts 

Initiate contact with the project regarding individual complaints 
Many volunteers have had previous contact with SEPEP from other civil rights issues. 

Project Director and 6 part-time staff people, each working 64 hours a month in 
one state (see "structure") • ^ 

Ftfrd Foundation: planning grant to SEPEP in 1975 to start' Title IX Project 
Ford Foundation: _3 year operating grants to SEPEP in 1977 and 1980 

6 staffers meet monthly to share information, plan strategies 

Informal, nearly daily personal contact between project director and SEPEP director, 
InformalTcojitact by phone and mail' betwfeen 6 staff members in the field and the ^ 
» project director * \ / , . * 

Almost As .Fairly • 
Complaints to OCR about Title IX noncompliance 
Created Kqual| 55 
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Resourcey " * 

Funding : SEPEP funding comes from private sources. Funding 

.for the Title IX program comes from the Ford Foundation, which reviews 
,the program annually but has little other contact* Funding has been 

erratic; at one point the Project was able to ^ontinue only because 

'** * » 

the publications specialist worked also as the Title IX Project Coordin- 

ator. t ' * 

Cotgnunicatibns with School Systems : 

r 

In monitoring school districts,, the Project seeks information about 
enrollments, programs, and various student and ejnployee policies and 
practices. School district responses range from support to hostility. 
In monitdtftng sex desegregation centers, £he Project seeks names of 
schools and individuals who have had contact "with the center in order 
to question them $bout the assistance the, center has provi'dted>" The Sex 
Desegregation Center for .Region 9 in NagadochSs, Texas has provided fn- 
formation; the Center for Region 4,. in Atlanta, Georgia, ; -'- "* 
has^not. Tbe. contract for Region 4 has since been transferred to Univer- 
'sity of Miami, where director . Rita Bernstein has proven helpful." 

In 'nfbnitoring OCR* the Project seeks information on the progress of 
comp'lairfts that it has filed or 'that others in Southeastern school dis- 
tricts have filed. OCR staffers have been helpful, but slow. 
Comnunications witt^nd SupjBt from Other Groups: 

t The TltU IX Project hl^^hefitted from SEPEP f 's excellent netvork 
of organizational contacts, which include local chapters of the NAAG?, 



SCLS, NOW, Children'* Defense Fund, and the Sex Desegregation Centers 
mentioned above. Communities with local NOW chapter 3 are especially 
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likely to-be chosen for monitoring and the establishment of c|j*munity 
coalitions'. * 

0 

At the individual level, directors of other programs related' to sex 
equity also provide contacts for particular districts. Finally, SJEPEP's , 
work witK Title I^raandated Parent Advisory Councils and its extensive* 
Title VI work have provided an excellent communications network and g 
nucleus of local experienced volunteer monitors. As one staff member 

put.it, "'If you can understand race discrimination— which most blacks 

. * # v 

and other minorities can-- then you can sympathize with the women s 

7 

movement. 1 ! She adds, however, that blacks tend to be more concerned about 
race desegregation issues than about sex equity issues- rs 

The Title IX*Project "has.^iad great success in p#2serving the confi- 
dentiality of sources, so it receives a lot of information froms community 
activists who do not wish to diminish their non-Title IX work by appearing 

n ■ , . - ! • ' 

adversarial to school officials. Hoover, it v has hr.d less success dn mo- 
bilizing public support;, in only "a fSw places have parents, and students 
joined in filing a complaint.. . i 
Media Coverage: * *? * " 

With the exce/ption of national 'me^ia coverage of * the release of 

Almost As Fairly , the Title IX'Project has gotten very little press cov- 

^' * • * ' " ' f 

erage* Even if local newspapers .cover complaints wRen they are filed or. 

resolved, they seldom interview thfe Title IX Project staff. However; 

r ■ ' * »' 

tfce Project did receive gooid press Coverage of its complaint about the 

» 0- 

lack of girls athletics programs £n Columbia;' South Carolina. ^ . „ 

The Project's main publicity coraes ; . from its own bimonthly publication 
'-'Created Equal/' It covers Title IX violations unearthed*/ the Project, 
and other sex equity projects *in the Southeast, and receives contributions 
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from staffers in six. states. At ieastttvo thirds of its mailing list of 

*liye in the South, but tt\e newsletter is seen as a nationwide link 
» 

to other groups concerned wit;h *$ex equity. 
Governmental Support: * a ^ : ' 

The > Title IX Project has no supf>qrt\from local , or state governments 

^and its only federal support comes .through 1 OCR* s investigation of com\ 

- • . 

o plaints. However,* OClf staffers sometimes call Project staffers to 
alert them about 'a schpol district with many Title IX V violations. 

' " ' : \ 

Qear Mandate: # \ 

- SEPEP's manda^g to the^Title l£ Project is .broad— to monitor as 
, many local school districts as possible for Title. IX .compliance and to " 
monitor federal agencies responsible for. Title IX* s enforcement and imple - 9 



mentation.. * The. Prpject Director responds, to this mandate as she sees fit ' 
in accordance with daily communication wi^tti |EPEP'*s Director, j 

Sponsor 9 s Commitment : . *& • v v " . K v < " 

— ^ * " - 

S SEPEP has no enforcement^powers^over^ school systems, but it provides 
the Pro ject with all .th$ services it can. ^he sponsor is committed, but 
relatively powerless. * 
Members' Commitment: * . ' S t 

.... i ' , * « , 

MB' • » 

* ' * „ >% * ' 

Both staff members and local volunteers ~ seem committed to monitoring 
in the Schools for all" civil r.ight laws* ani to-filing complaints with OCR 
to get compliance whenever necessary. flu * 

Effective Leadership: . * • «. , 

: v " # 

-.The Title IX, Project haa a very loose structure which needs' little 

. *■ • - ' " % 

%epfral administration; ^beyond .^he aii-rpart-time state coordinators, no 

e» * 

foijjal structure exists. Each coordinator haVptedged to form, by September 
1980, two '.community coalitions t in her state to conduct continuing civil 



eights monitoring. The Project Director oversees,- but does not ^diy ct 

v . 
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^^se' ^£forts ; she does, however, have a mandate to hire staffers and* * v 
allocate her budget' i& she sees fit* * ' 



Strategies • 

Choiqe of Funding Agenci£s7 \ v • * ^ 

Only private money has funded ^SEPEP and its var^us projects, by 
choice of the leadership* Despite the uncertainty, SEPEP staffers prefer /private 
funding because it avoids a conflict o£, interest when the Project files 

c * 

a fitle IX complaint. Furthermore, they argue that it is simply hM^gr to ^ e 
be an aj}voca>te foe people against a school district or f ederaPageiSy if that 
.^^ganization 4s providing your money. * * 

.Thus despite various foundations '* advice to seek federal funds, ^ * 

SEPEP will avoid* doing so for as long as possifcle. Howevert, staffers 
predict that private funding is going to become increasingly aifficult to obtain, 
particularly funding for community organizing *of the-sort that is. 
'necessary if ongoing "Community Coalitions'^ar£ to be forced, "thus j 

. they wi^eventually Accept federal funds,; so long as' they can retain 

/• • . • * % 

some pdrtion of private funds to ensur^ a measure of independence. 



Relations with School Districts; 



The Title IX Project has filed about 40 complaints with SEW since 



itar establishment in 1977. Most of the sn perintendettts in districts it 



has monitored perceive # it* as stn adversary. Some have calted^staf fers 

communists and dne superintendent refused to talk to a SEPEP memt&r until 

'she proved she did not belong to the Communist p,ar«ty, « 0 * 1 • % 

? , • * 

SEtEP staffers argue that tfie Project -cannot-, aird will not, appear- 
less adversarial until school systetits obey the law. Once systeqs are made 
to change theii; practices by the community or fcfce courts , cfommunity , 

and Project ^membet^ can wo*k*with them* Furthermore, they argue that the • ^ % 




adversarial image is useful in getting qompliance with Title IX without 
« *• • • 

filing, complaints. In , many cases, once a superintendent realizes that 
the a system is # breaking the law and that- the threat of filing a complaint 
which could result in loss* of, federal funds is real, the system will comply 
w£tl)out -any further. Project action. 
Relations with Community, and Othe^ Groups : 

' SEPEP s civijl rights' ties have .been invaluable in establishing a 

• • ^ 

network for rapid and Widespread monitoring for Title IX. ' This connection- 
among various civil rights concerns may soon include monitoring for handi- 

cap concerns under section 504. 

j- * 

The newsletter sometimes works as a form of pressure fey publicising 
title IX violations and implying or stating that a complaint will, soon' 
be filed. However, the Project would benefit from having its stwf develop 
mori contacts with local journalists who could then publicize its*, activities 
broaden its audience and add to the pressure on the school system. Staffers 
support this strategy, but say they have not ye& had time tb develop such 
donhections. ' N 

Relations with Sponsor: * 

ff* — — 

The Director of the Project has an office -three doors away from the 
•SEPEP Director's .office. Cocriunication is informal, direct, and constant, 
and there have been no disagreements or tensipns between sponsor and mon- 
itoring bo<fr. v * . N 

Future Activities* * 

• • » * 

The local contact* *nd skeletal staff Have worked veil in "their in- 

^ . ... 

formation and aupport functions. However, the organization of volunteers ' 

s * 

into Effective "ongoing local monitoftttg groups will have to be very differ- 

* • * ■ / . ' : 

*nt/ The, Title IX, Project is a '"leaky ^umbrella* 11 ovet a wide area,; a set 
of community coalitions^ probably needs to be more tightly/ structured* ar)d 
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formalized. SEPEP is aware that things must change, but is rather vague 
as yet about why or how. 



Outcomes 

The main outcome of the Title- IX Project has been tt^ compliance 
*■ * 
of many Southern s<*ool districts with Title IX, Sinc'e few,- if any, 

other forces are operating in this arena, it is fairly easy to attribute 

success to the Project when it files a complaint and the district later . 

moves toward compliance. Furthermore, there" is a noticeable Increase in 

the awareness of Title IX requirements in the areas where the Project ' 

has reached. There is^a long way to go; SEPEP estimates that less than 

half the school systems in Mississippi comply even with the athletic re-; 

• quiretnents of Title IX. Nevertheless, changes have occured. 

Second, OCR has provided more rapid action on complaints as a result 

.of the Project's monitoring efforts. , Since the^.Project published a" 



repptt on OCR"s failure, to follow through on. complaints , staff members 



say,, no complaint initiated by the Project or With its help has waited 
longer than two weeks for an investigation, .OCR \\\s hired a number of 
new inVestiga tors to cover the Southern region. 

Finally, the effectiveness of the Region .4 s£x Desegregation , Center has 

. • < * / 

increase! since the Region 4 contract was awarded to the University of Miami 

i> t t I * 

Title IX Project staff members feel that the movement* of the Center to a ' 
new- location was due, in part, to a Story th^r wrote about the original Center 



failure 



l» fulfill its obligations. 



i 
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* • 

B. PEER Committee in Jackson, .Michigan » 

> .» 

National PEER, an arm of the NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund, 
chose Michigan to " field test *n idea that would be used to write a man- 
on how to organize a state to monitor Title IX." PEER chose Michigan 

.4 

for three reasons: / 

• o * 

# 

1) Michigan has a wide variety of urban and rural settings; 

2) Michigan's new Office of Sex Equity and Education implies a 
progressive educational and cultural stance; and' 

\ 3) Since Michigan has a number of well developed women's and civil 

fights groups, the idea of coalition building is well-established. . 

* After the State PEER Prefect Director Liz Giese built a coalition of 

influentialjsupgorters, she called on NOW and other women's groups to seek 

volunteers to field test the monitoring tool in their community/ • The 

Jackson PEER coodinator was such^a volunteer, along with women from 11 other towns. 

About 100 miles from Detroit, Jackson,, Michigan is a conservative, quiet 

city of 148,700 < The Jackson Public Schools serve 11,002 children in 

\ 21' schools* ' 

\ • - ~ • • . 

^ Jackson has a long history of Tit^ IX problems, .The Jackson Public 

Schools named a Title IX committee in 1975 to work with the schools! 
Title IX coordinator in assessing the district's sex equity nee<Js. Its 
mandate and responsibilities, however, were never made clear. Thfctf com- 

vmtrtee had both connnunity members and school personnel, ' • 

?v . - . ' ■■ 

- The p?itle IX committee's first task was to complete a self-evaluation 



within two ta»o£hs. ' The evaluation came back from OCR unapproved", ancf-at- ^ 
tempts by the commit'tee to obtain compliance with Title IX war* €ru- ' - 

V strated by the School district* At times, committee members were denied v 




s 

\ 

4 • 



* 9 
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access to district informs tiorf, snd they found the Title IX coordinstor to 
have little time for or interest in Title IX work. f { 

Between 1975 and 1979, four Title- IX coordinators were fired or left 
the position, and the Title IX committee floundered. Several members of the 
committee joined with other NOW members in 'filing a complaint with 0C° in 
early 1979. The OCR investigation took several months ahd the district , with the 
support of many school board members, did little to work toward compliance/ Even- 
tij^lly, a court order required a new self-evaluation by June 1980, ^ ^ ^ 

The appointment of a new Title' IX coordinator for the 1979-1980 school 
year was the first indication that the district intended to comply with 
Title IX. T?he superintendent named a tenured physical education instructor 
with a great deal of experience in sex equity in athletics to the position. 
ThlPnew coordinator, joined by the new PEER Committee, asked the state 4 
Office of SexSgquity for technical assistance in developing a Management 

\ \ m 

*by Objectives '(XBO) .plan for the district* She also set up school-based committed 

parallel to the five PEE# monitoring' committees, and assigned PEER members 

to each committee* * ^ .* 

p * • * 
> . .Note that PEER resists the term "monitorihg ," apparently because it it < 

too threatening to the schools and not sufficiently .action-oriented. They 

prefer to" talk about assessing progress, doin£ research, reporting our 

findings, and follow-up/ 1 They also point out that they "are primarily . 

concejm&i with changing public policy* 11 not just monitoring it* Nevertheless, 

many of their activities and mucli of their energy is devoted to things^we have '> 

* f • * 

earlier described as monitoring, and PEER describes one of its two purposes as 
"to, monitor enforcemenf.progress 'under federal law f orbiddi^^sex discrimination, . 
in education" (in Cracfcing the Glass Slipper >) * 1 



^ TABLE 13 

PEER COMMITTEE 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 



ESTABLISHED: 
TERM: ;° 
SPONSOR: 



SPONSOR'S CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: 

SPONSOR'S, MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 



AUTHORITY: 



STRUCTURE: 



Fall, 1979 * » 

Indefinite 

Michigan PEER Project ' % ~ . ' , * 

-.Also sponsored via letters of support by 10 local groups and individuals repre- % 
seating the school administration 

Statutory; Politieal (interest-group model) ; Educational (equal opportunities model) 
t t . - — r 

* * » * ' 

To monitor systematically for Title DC 'compliance paing the instrument developed 
by PEER, Cracking the Glass Slipper 3 * 

Visit classrooms, interview teachers qnd other school personnel, and review 
- self -evaluation dnd Enrollment records to check for compliance with Title IX 
□ w Tteport results and recommendations to school board and the conmunity at large 

° No authority other than the credance given Committee recommendations by the 
school board * >. ■ • * 

•Coordinator (Marion Fox) * - 

S committees parallel to the school* sponsored Title IX Conniittees 

Counseling and Student Services . t 

Reading' Review Series - % . , * 

x Athletics and Physical Education * • 

Vocational Education (Cyril Pombler) . 
Employment and Employee Grievances (Lee Howser).* 
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(Table 13 continued) 
MEMBERSHIP: 



STAFF: 



FUNDING: 



MEETINGS; 



REfORTINSs^ROCEDURES : 



OUTPUTS: 



25 members — 17 teachers and 7 parents ,^ 
Members solicited from AAUW, LWV,- Business and Professional Women, NAACP, 
Education Association, and NOW. 

W # 

No paid staff for Jackson committee only 

Michigan* PEER* staff (full-time director ,^ administrative assistant, public information 
officer, part-time public relations consultant) act as staff for Jackson Committee 

No separate funds for Jackson Committee} Michigan PEER funded by C.S. Mott Foundation, 

the Ford Foundation, and 9^Michigan corporations. , . a oaan 

Site coordinator receives stipend (up to $500); printing and postage paid for (up to $200) 
Full Coiranittee — as necessary for training, and information ' , * 

Subcommittees— as necessary, more frequently, to plan interviews and. write-ups 

Frequent phone contact between coordinator and + state PEER Director 

Meetings of % coordinator with other local coordinators and State Director twice a year 
No formal reporting procedures 

Set. of recommendations to school board coordinated with Management by pbjecCives 

eB s&^%o^ 1 £&^*M&M u »> n °" the Findi ° 8s of tha • 

Michigan Project on Equal Education Rights" 3 



1 



Re&busces . 

— — — \ i „ 

.. v * * ^* » 

Funding: " * ^ "~ • > 

• The For^atid Mott Foundations, provided $100,Q00__each for 1979-80 to Michigan 

P£ER;' nin£ ijlidhigan corporations gave an additional $11,000. Ford's new 

$174,000' gr^nt permits Michigan PEER to operate for all of 1981 and half of 1982, 
It has no problems with discretion over where or hbtr to spe^iH its funds, 

✓ r 

Communieattons with School District: 

■ ■ * - » 

During 1979-80, Superintendant Escott gave the_REE n Committee access 

to all enrollment and. personnel information they requested, as well as to 

.internal school communications. The School Board president, an a.ctive 

advocate of Title IX- enforcement and the PEER Committee's wortf, gave the 
t 

committee ample access to school boatd information* Furthermore, the 
CoOTii^tee* teceiveu cooperation from all school staff members that they 
contacted personnally, ^ \ _ 
. Community Support: 

The Michigan PEER project began by joinirig~a statewide coalition of 
approximately 40 groups, including the Michigan Association of Administra- 
tors, the Michigan AAUW, the Michigan Department of Education, the Michigan , 
Office of Sex Equity in Education, 0 the* Bendix Corporation and Bell T€*l>e- 
phone. The Jackson Committee specifically was formally endorsed by 
a. variety of local groups, some of yhichjsent members to participate in 
it v These g^rbups included the Jackson Business and Professional Women's 
Club, the Jacksoh. County Edqcationf^ssociation, Delta Kappa Gammas • Beta " . 
Beta Chapter, Jackson Education Association, (City Schools), League of 
Women: Voter s| NOW, and Zonta Club of Jackson, In-all, the Committee, received 
ten formal letters of endorsement' and support from organizations and school 
. official's. t No religious. civic, or business .groups formally 'supported m the 
' grptip in Jackson." - * ^ , 



The Cotnmittte use4 ^existing women's groups, to help ifc^become established. 
For example, the PEER 'state director participated in a workshop sponsored by 



four 'Jackson area women's organizations in -February, 1979. This workshpp % 

* * . 

- • v 

contact raised interest in the state PEER Project, and the iocal ^Y- Center women's. • 
program director contacted PEER about organizing a oroiect in Jackson in 
April 1979. This woman was-ifhen able quickly to mobilize the already ^ 

* otganized women 4K the city. * ' 

Communications with Women not in any of 'the mentioned groups are , 
also extensive. The Jackson PEER Committee coordinator worked at the 
local' Y-Center during the Coiranittee's first year of operation, thereby 
maintaining informal contact yith many women in the. city and- providing 
a meeting place outside the school. # " 

v . Finally, the Committee has worked closely with the local chapter of 

— 5* 

NOW. Jackson NOW's 1977 Title IX complaint was yet to be., resolved when # ^ 

the Jackson^EER Committee began its - research work in the fall, 1979. .In fact, 

it is not, yet fully resolved. * The local NOW.corttinued its own monitoring 

efforts and contapt with OCR throughout ,the PEER Committee* ? first year 

of operation and supported the school system's efforts to'cole^Lnto 

> . - * 

compliance with Title IX. (NOW sees its role as more central than does PEER, however.) 

Media Coverage: ' 

• • * s * | * 

The .Michigan~PEER, Committer and the coalition of which it -*as a member 
wer k e endorsed by the local paper when the Jacksdn Project began, ,and the ^ 
Rrojept colftiAuecf to eeceive positive Coverage throughout its* first year \ 

of operation, This occurred partly^because one local reporter had b t een 

K * , ' - 

interested in sex equity issues long before the pEE n Committee was established. 

* '< . ' ' * t ' * • * 

* AlthQUgh some PEER members felt tha,t media coverage ^before the PEER project 

began ^deterred sex equity progress in the city, everyone felt ^ha.t # th^ PEE* 

^coverage was helpful in legitimizing , the project to the , community* For 

# ■ ... 

example, one article which quoted a state Department o'f Education official 

* * * , • 

as saying "Jacks,on Public Schools pay-become a. model district^for sex ^ 
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equity" was * real boon to school support pf the PEER project's efforts. 

9 Press coverage of women's sports has beferr excellent -in." Jackson and 

* - * 1 

* has ttelped to promote .the interscholastia program. * ^ . * 

Support by Governments ; \ > N * , 

-7~r 1 — ^ ■ * * 

The* Jackson 'PEER Committee received od support t from £he' local goVern • 



4 ( ' 



menk. # - ^ » . * % 

The state government supported* the Mich igaji„£E£te project formally* 

- . * N r . s i ^> - ' - 

.through the Office of Sex Equity in Education and the ^ -Department of 

Education- * The^Of f ice o£ Sex Equity provides technical assistance to 

— **" • 

school districts that need help in responding to PEER'S recommendations 



and 'thus reduces the burden of the state PEER organization. ,In addition, 

the state superintendent of schools, John Porter, helped legitimize s the 

Project in the eyes of l° c< ^ school administrators by writing a letter commending 

the ,PE£R group to all superintendents of districts where PEER committees 

* '* « 

formed, fyith only one exception, this introduction was sufficient to ensure 

. ■ v 

administrators 1 cooperation with, the local PEER committees. t 

^In Jackson, the school-sponsored Management By Objectives Planning 

' Qommittees, whose members were also on parallel PEER committees , received 

t '* / 

many weeks of assistance frotn* the Office of Sex Equity.^ 

Clear Manda te: ^ 

— ~ / • 'V 

The Michigan PEER Project's mandate is clear— systematically to *f 
monitor Title IXj^jmt the monitoring met iods orf ekch group differ. 
Th# state PEER groub sees these differences as appropriate for dealing 

with ^differing school systems and communities. 

i ' •-•*•' 

Cotnmitment^of the Sponsor : m . » _ ^ 

The state PEER Project's solicitation of support .from the state ^ • 
superintendent of schools was a principal tool for leverage on. school 
* districts. Local committees are given autonomy to proceed in their own 
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manner, 'with state PEER sta.ffe.rs and the Office of Sex-Equity to prpvide 
• resources as' necessary. The PEER Project apparently provides all the 
support t.o the Jackson- Committee that it can and' £hat the Committee wants. 
The state ,PEER office also argues; with no apparent. disagreement from 
* - the • Jaclcson Committee, . that M ea-ch 6f.our sites has benefited from being part 

> ' ' % ^ * * •* * . ^ 

°f a state project* The advisory boaad at the state level, ouif connections 
with educational associations atid*statfe media give important leverage and 

■3 

clout to' 'local -groups v " ' *, *. 

' Members f ' Commlpment : *• 'm 

J ^L__ V* 



Most Jackson mem&erfei were committed to obtaiaing' compliance with Title 
IX before the Committee began, and they seem f ully\<&mmitted to th^ monitoring 
mandate (with the caveatT^noted on page 143) and activities of the Committee. 
Effective Leadership 

•*The coordinator of the Jackson Committee is responsible, for finding 
\jolunteer monitors and helping them to conduct interviews according to the 
format of PEER's Cracking the Glass Slipper . She has successfully done so, 

* ' z 

and appears to have forged alliances among members with diverse backgrounds. 

\ 

. Strategies . 
Relations with the School District : 

The Michigan PEER Project organizes its monitoring efforts by the 
"theory of multiple sources': to change educators, the message must come 
from several places/' o Thus PEER, seeks to" involve a widd variety of people 
intending messages, from* community and parent groups, to school administra- 
.tors :: and teachers unions,* to the media. Both the state and local PEER'S ' 

use .of forwat" "spoors'* were designed to give credibility to Title IX free 

— *.**-.. "* 

*s many direct iqns as possible, and^thus to endpurage compliance -^with it, 

. " : : *■ • - 

"**r^ a ti^j^coatext, PEER committees trylro appear firm but ner.-adversarial . 

/.In~fcheir. words* "youMiave to l v et' them [school systems] know ycu re serious. 

^yoii^tfave tt> ,let them; know you're there to help ,.them .enforce Titl,* IX/ 1 .Th «s% 



on the, one hand, the Jackson Committed included many &x:hool staffers. 

especially, the Veil-respected tenured Title, IX coordinator. Furthermore, 

the coordinator presents* a M no surprises^* image,* and demonstrates that 

she has "mellowed" since -the days of the first Title IX. committee. The 

Jackson "Commit tee| looks for "positive "progress towards complying with the 

law" as well as areas of noncompliance. % On the other hand, the. Committee 

works closely with the more adversarial NOW chapter, in the belief that 

obtaining Tkle IX compliance : ? takes* both the big stick and the soft voice. 

In Jackson it helped to have 'the still-pendiog {JOW complaint." 

* Relat ions between Local Committees and the State Project: k 

The State PEER Project has allowed each local group to move^at it! 
J ' 
own pace towards monitoring Title IX because "you can't prescribe anything 

about this issu$_hsctfuse every single district has done a little bit of some- 

thing somewhere along the way." Thus the Jackson group was able to mobilize 

^ery quickly to monitor, evert though some pommutiities have not yet begun 

monitoring. * 

Out eomes * 

— " — „ x 

e 

The outcome that Jackson PEER committee members are most proud of is'* 
the school administration's changed^or ientation' toward Title IX. This change 
can be at least partially attributed to two activities of the PEER Committee: ' 
the non-adversarial interviewing that special area committees conducted, and * 
participation in school-sponsored MRO planning. Though administrative cooperation 
with monitoring has not yet been fiilly achieved^fhe Jackson PEER members feel 
that they have "given credibility to Title IX in Jackson." As one committee 
-member said, they f ve he^ed bring Title IX from a status of "one of those 
federal th^ngs^.to a personal level. 



However, re*l success in meeting the group's legal goal of compliance 

* ' ^ -A* ' 

remains to be seen, since - it . depends^ "on whether the school administration 

implements the MBO plan and provides the funds for a full-time T^tle IX 

coordinator and necessary physical plant changes , / ^ > m 

The a p oj-itical goal of giving PEER .credibility in school decision-making 

is hardeT to-evaluate, but so far it seems to be more .successful, 
• t * 

Another difficulty in evaluating the PEER Committee's effect is 

separating the group's effect the fruits of the new Title S IX coordinator 

in 

work and the results of NOti's suit. All we can confidently conclude is that 
PEER in particular, and groups, concerned, with sex equity in general* now\ 
"have more weight in administrators' decisions than they did before PEER 
monitoring began. Legal success may follow, but so far political success is 

. ' * j 

mojre evident, 

C t T itle IX Teaffl »£n foc r attento, Calif ornia • ^ •* 

Sacramento, the capital of California and the county seatr of ' Sacramento 
Count^P^Ls the urban ^nter for one million residents northwest of San 



^^Ls the urban 
:isco. It contain/ 



Francisco. It contain/ some exceptionally progressive education, particularly 

Title IX-related, programs. The California State Department of Education's 

f ' - ' 

Title IX Assistance Office is nearby, and the Sacramento Unifiejd Public 
School District (SUPSD) is California's only local district funding its own. 
Title IX Office. Sacramento also has a Title IX team of concerned and in* - 
volved parents which we studied. The Title IX Team is* described in Table 14".: 7 



ESTABLISHED: 

m TERM: 

, -SPONSOR: 

" SPONSORS CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: 

. J ' V 

SPONSOR'S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 



•• * TABLE 14 

TITLE IX TEAM 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

t i 

\ 

.1978 
Indefinite 

Self _ • ' 

Statutory; Educational (equal opportunities model) 



'\ Same as goal 



RESPONSIBILITIES: 



AUTHORITY: 
STRUCTURE: N 



MEMBERSHIP: 
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Monitor gUPSD compliance with' Title IX t * — - * |\ ' 

Investigate individual complaints of non-compli&nce or sex bias- T 

File complaints with OCR )*' < 

Various ^activities to promote elimination of sex b^a$ in education ^ 

None, except legitimacy obtained .from history of filing complaints and receiving 

favorable OCR responses. ♦ • 

* I.J 

Amorphous ^ approximately 10 active community members * /V 
Np clear leader 

Connected with \rest of California, regional, arid national women 1 s networks for 
technical assistance, information and support 

Community members, including school counselors, administrators, teachers^ 

students, and parents * J 

20 during school year; about 8 throughout summer ■ * 



\ 



r- 

r 
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(Table 14 continued) 
• » 

< STAFF: 



''.FUNDJNG: 



MEETINGS : 

• REPORTING PROCEDURES: 
' OUTPUTS-: 



Nonej^striqtly volunteer 5 

Technical assistance from state and district Title IX offices, Project Equity, 

and Equals Inc, . * • 

* . * 

None, str.ictly volunteer * ; * • 

/ ^ 
Monthly,,* during school year, with about 20 peoplev. 

None specific — main\y complaints to OCR ' 

12 OCR complaints filed in 1979-80 ^school year . . 

Booth in. book fair to sensitize teachers and administrators to sAisra and racism 
in school books 9 jf* 4 
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Resources j ^ # / 



F/lnding ; ' t 

The Team has no funding, and depends on volunteet work* 

J * \"* 

Communication with School District: 

Communications are apparently open and frank. The SUPSD is well avare 

i of the Team's reputation *nd ability, so it grudgingly complies with most of 

* • i 

» v t - 

its requests. SUPSD ' s own Title IX office also assists the Team where 
needed, as does the California State Department of Education Title IX Assis- 
tance Office. All three groups cooperate with each other* 

Communicagiorffi with and Support from the Community : 

1 - 

/ Sacramento businesses, civic groups, and religious organizations are 

v ' * ?* t * 

apparently very supportive* of Title IX, and they support^a-ll three 

offices in Sacramento. The Team also receives great support from other regional 

and national groups, such as tEER, Sprint, WEAL, Equals (Math-Science Network), 

Project Equity, etc. It works particularly closely with Project Equity** 

In terms of non- organized ^community members,, communication and support 
is strong.^ Most Team activities stem^from^parents 1 bringing problems to 
their attention. The Team informs parents of the results of its' actions and 
constantly keeps parents informed of events. 
Media Coverage : , 

What coverage there has been has be£& very positive. However, "one 
Team member described this resource as underused because of Team members* 
time constraints. , t * 

~ Support of Governments: * * 

There has been no apparent .support from" the local government, but the 
Team receives information and encouragement from the State Department 'of ^ 
Education Title IX Assistance Office. « It also does some lobbying at 
the state level with no apparent adyers'e reactions. 



Training : c m 

, Most training is in cooperation with Prpject Equity whose workshops 
cover a wide range. of topics^ administration (exactly what the law says, 
grievance procedures, men and women in non- traditional postions, etc.), 
counseling, teaching strategies, attitude awareness, physical education 
and athletics, curriculum development, social studies, women in history, 
student involvement, and so on* Team members describe the training favqr- 
ably, but are disappointed since the worksh6p f s emphasis is on training 
others to train, a program that has not yet blossomed/ t 
Effective Leaderships & • . ■ 

The earn apparently acts as f a unified force moving in the same direction 

without specific leadership. Leadership at any point depends heavily on the 

** 

contact person in each school. That person largely determines the nature 
and extent of Team involvement. 

Member Coramitaaent : v P 

The core group of Team members is strongly committed to obtaining 
tangible results, and not "stopping with consciousness raising. * These 
people are especially effective in following up on filed complaints to make 

sure that the school system adequately complies with Title TX requirements-. 

* ...» 
» 

Strategie s > v , 

C • ¥ 

Relations with School Systems: 

• • * \ m 

Either a contact person within a. school or a parent identifier a^com- 

pliance problem and contacts. the Team. Team members investigate the com- 
plaint's validity, and if they find it to be true, will file a complaint 
with OCR* At no time has the TQam attempted to resolve problems first with 
school administrators* Instead, they focus on complete compliance and they 
see formal complaints as the most effective approach to that goal. 

' 198 
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Membership; ' t 

The Team's combination of schoc$ -"insiders" $nd cotnntunity "outsiders 11 

V • * ♦ 

enables it* quickly to identify problems and take action without jeopar-^ 

dizing any person's anonymity*" The issue of confidentiality is extremely 
important for, parents who fear reproach against thefr children and school 
staffers and teachers who fear sanctions or loss of their jobs. 
Association with Other Groups: , 

Work&ng ,closely with state and district Title IX offices, and with 
other women's advocacy groups makes the Team part of a formidable force ^f or s> 
change in the local schools. Taken together, the network combines an effec- 
tive adversarial' stance with strong cooperation with the school system. The 
Team uses its history of successful complaint filing as leverage on the ^ 
school system to induce compliance*^ 
Shortcomings ; 

The Title IX Team is aware that it lacks .wide press coverage, but it does 

* v • ' ' 

not have -the time or personnel to work on public relations. The lack of 

publicity is not only caused by, but adds ta the insufficiency of members 
* 

and the total absence of funds. The Team apparently has nb plan for trying to 

resolve this self-fulfilling cycle. < ' 

^ < » 

* • 

~ Butcomes 

The twelve complaints fileji in 1979-80 have ^aH been "resolved satis- 
factorily," according to one Team member. Since .the Team is the onJ.y local 
group filing complaints, these remedial actions^ can be attributed td its work, v 
However, It probably would not have been- as successful without the technical * 
and political support^ as well as information, from other women's groups in 
the area. The booth at the book fair and tfye slim but positive media cover- 
age can probably be credited with increasing general afcaffeness- of Title IX 



issues among school officials and local residents. Furthermore, the 

books presented for the district 1 g inspection and possible purchase are 

< \ t 

improving with regard to civil rights issues, and some offensive bo&kS 
afre'no longer for sale. The* Title Team probably has influenced, -but 
not directly caused, this out come . 



D. Utah League of Women Voters of Salt Lake (LWVSL) 

From 1977 through 1979, the Salt l)ake City chapter of the League 
of Women Voters (LWVSL) studied the compliance of, four area high school 
districts with title IX, focusing on the districts 1 self-evaluations and womeats 
athletic programs. The; League has both information-gathering and action 
functions, and describes its activity as "educating its members and gathering 



and analyzing <3data !l rather than \ monitoring for Title DC compliance. Never- 
theless, it has clearly performed that function. 

Salt Lake City, of course, is the heart of the Churcfr of Jesus Christ of Latter E 
faints, whose religion and heritage dictate strictly traditional sex, roles 
and little citizen activism. Not surprisingly, as one member of the League 
put it, "Utah school boards are ■ not exactly excited about Title DC. 11 
Added to the cultural disagreement with Title DC and citizen aativism are • 
shrinking school budgets; thus schools are reluctant to embark on any new 
program, never mind one that implies feminism- and citizen involvement. The 
political and social climate, in short, may not be overtly hostileTas^in 
some race desegregation cas£s, but it is\nt agonistic to Title DC claims and 
citizen monitoring^ . . + 

Those aspects of the League of 'Women Voters relevant to monitoring Title 
IX are described in Table 15. . ~* 
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TABLE 15 



* f — . 



UTAH LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF SALT LAKE (LWVSL) 



ESTABLISHED: 

TERM: 

SPONSOR: 

SPONSOR'S CIVIL 
^RIGHTS GOAL: 

SPONSOR S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY^ 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 



AUTHORITY: 
STRUCTURE: 

MEMBERSHIP: 
STAFF: 



Studies undertaken summer of 1977 

Indefinite 

LWVSL 1 



Statutory; Educational (equal opportunities mpdel) 



Investigate and report to League members on provisions of Title IX, and 
extent of Salt Lake County schools 1 compliance with Title DC 

Report to LWVSL on nature of Title IX 

Determine^ ex tent of Salt Lakef County school compliance with Title IX in: 

a) self-evaluations 

b) women* 8 athletic programs ' h >■ 

None * 
Clearance *from State Board of Education « 

1 study .supervisor 

4 district coordinates (1 for each of 4 school districts studied) 
17 member observer^investigators to go into districts-high schools 

* 1 
LWVSL members indicating Interest in Title IX strictly a feg£gue project 

None * 

Will use State computer facilities for student survey, fall 1980 



FUNDING; 



From ^WVSL 



(Table 15, continued; 



MEETINGS: 



REPORTING PROCEDURES: 



OUTPUTS: 



Initial meeting with each district superintendent to explain study 
No other formal meetings » 

• * 

Observer - investigators report to district coordinator- 
District cdordinators report to' study supervisor 
Study supervisor reports to League membership 



Report on s£udy of school self-evaluations, March 1978 
Report on womeifN^athletics, March 1979 15 ^ ^ 
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Resogirces [ 
Funding: j *~ * 

Money for monitoring is provided by the Salt-Lake ^chapter of the 

x * 
League of Women Voters. There is apparently no financial support from 

either the, state or national organizations. 

Access to Information from School Districts: 



The districts provided all information requested, with two exceptions. 

e som 

v 



One refused LWVSL access to their self -evaluations J^and there were some pro- 



blems in obtaining school athletic budgets. - 1 
Communicatioiis with and Support from the Community : *■ 

— ^ — 

There was no apparent support from business, civic, religious, or 

other .local groups* The community as a whole was not involved, since the 

• • • * * 
monitoring was strictl^-a project for and by League members. 

Media Coverage: — 

> * 

* The press was extremely, receptive to the athletics study, although it 
did not cover the self^evaluation assessment as thoroughly. The League 
expects further press. coverage on the follow-up report on athletics it will 

conduct in 1980-81. * i 

**** ' % , to • 

Support of Govern ment s : 

* *■ — — ^ 

There has been no apparent support £jQm local or federal governments. 

The League received tacit, acceptance from the State Board of Education to both 

studies. It will be worHtig # ciosely with the State Director of Athletics 

to analyze the fall 1980 student needs and interest surveys. League members 

wrote and will conduct the Survey, and will use- state computer facilities * 

to analyze the results. • 

Clear Mandate r * * . 

r • 

The League's general mandate to educate its members provides a springs 
board f or action. Since the mandate is extremely flexible, it allows members 
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to concentrate on any issue they desire. 
Commitment J of Sponsor : . • 

• - * ' * r 

The Salt Lake chapter of the League was completely supportive of the 

monitoring projects. The project coordinator has chapter commitment for' 

legal support, if it should be needed* The autoribiny of the project from 

outside interference seems secure." State and national League chapters provide 

technical assistance when it is needed. 

Training : 

To guide their monitoring efforts, participating League members used* 
Dr. Shirley McCune f s "Checklist Four: Evaluating the Title IX Self-Evalua- 
tions 11 which concentrates on the 'process, content, follow-up, and monitorkrig 
of the self-evaluations. Some members have their own expertise, such as 

i 

former physical education teachers and women's sports coaches. '« Also League 
members received training in sex ^segregation from Weber State College 
Mountain West Sex Desegregation Center. They described the training as good, 



well attended, but , having., litte effect on them or on sex equity compliance. 
Effective Leadership: ^ \ **' 

Leadership was a strong point aft both studies; capable, energetic, and 



committed coordinators were largely responsible for activities and production of 
the final reports. They intend to do a follow-up and continue* monitoring 
of Salt Lake schools, but they^face an acute "burnout 11 problem. 

Strategies . , 1 ~ 

* \ 

*» latlong with the School District: 

LWVSL's approach to Title IX fact-finding is ^either *adversar"ial.'nor 
supportive. Instead, the nature. of their study dictated determinative, 

4 - * 

investigatory,, penetrating cooperation. The League proceeded through - x 

"proper channels"-- fpom the .State Department of Education hierarchically 



* * 
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■ r ' [ 

downward ^-and requested, npt demanded, information $o it in no way forced 

school system cooperation* After^aH f saidf one respondent, "You don't get 

anywhere being hostile/ 1 '" • . 

And yet, merely calling th* League's activities "fact-finding" is also 

deceptive, Inasmuch as they measured the schools 1 actions, policies and 

prop^wtlts against the Title IX regulations^ and published the results, the 

Leagt^invesfcigators actually did monitor school compliance. Furthermore, 

in their first report, they reconmehded' that" citizens actively monitor 

school compliance and that the schools establish some formal monitoring 

mechanisms. They also made other recommendations to achieve compliance, 

» • 
and state^d explicitly hoto and where school districts did not cqmply. 

Barriers to Greater Effectiveness: , * 

The main problems for the LWVSL ^re external— the enormous barriers ^ 

caused by their location in a sexually and politically conservative climate* 

They have ^an -extremely hard time generating interest and' involvement among 

-community members outside the League, and aji equally ha^d time generating any 

support within the school system* * Although they are committed to "seeing 

things 'through to their conclusion," League members are* too often •'burned 

out," They, desperately need what one member dubbed, "time to regenerate," 

but worry about losing internal momentum and external gains. 



Outcomes 4 ' ♦ • z?7~\ 

0 

I - % . 

The LWVSL investigations led to no complaint filing. Indeed, one 
athletics investigator viewed fche efitire complaint process as futile 
because of the tremendous time lkg involved in OCR's case clearance and 

■ ' Y < 

because of the absence of any real retaliatory' power or leverage against 
even the worst offenders. However, \the schools responded to each 'report, 
Especially when it was , publicized inxhe local media. For example, after 
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the first report on self revaluations, the schools requested (and received)- 
additiorial time to rewrite tl ^ r evaluations. One respondent concluded, 
"publicity really works wonderfully/ 1 Finally, the LWVSL now has direct 
and close contact with the Utah State Department q£ Education, which will ' 
help the League conduct its monitoring. This is £n indication of success 
in the eyes^ of the League; whether it noticeably affects the schools remains 
to b'e seen. 



v # 
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VIII. CASE STUDIES OF MONITORING BODIES FOR .THE'. HANDICAPPED 

0 

A * -^aL ^ ter f °r the Handlcp pH Lay Advocacy J^g^^^ 
K The Legal. Center for the Handicapped is located in Salt < 
^Lake City, but operates state-wide to ensure the rights of the hand- 
icapped- under P.L. 94-lA (the Education for all Handicapped ChildTen 
Act of 1975) ^and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
Its g ervicea range from workshops and training sesgioris fo ^ citizens 

• and organizations to legal assistance for the handicapped: It receives 
cases through referral from other advocacy programV for the handicapped 
(such as the Utah Association for Retarded Citizens) and public adver- 
tising. The' growth in demand for its services, coupled with the usual 
organizational restraints on time, staff, and money, prompted the develop- 
ment of a lay advocacy program out of the Center to. train • volunteers 
to act as advocates and monitors of hahdicapped rights. 

As in most states, the climate is one of benign neglect.of the handicapped 
in general are reluctant to implement Section 504 rights because they are 
expensive^ind because schools are unaware that federal aid for ' compliance 
is available. Furthermore, few educators, community leaders, or/parents of 
handicapped children are aware of the exact nature of the regulations. 
One (non-Mormon) respondent suggested that because the Church of 'Jesus Christ 

• of Latter-Day Saints values dut/ to. church and. family over social activism, this 
extra conservatism retards strong action to ensure civil rights by citizens. ' 
He further argued that "if you're mentally retarded or handicapped, you don't 
have to work hard to prove 'yourself, because your in the Celestial Kingdom 
is already there." Thus -schools, citizens, and the handicapped themselves all 
have incentives not to push for aid to the handicapped. Another (Mormon) res- 
pondent described the Church's trole". in similar, but less* critical -terms. She 



2Q7 



maintained that because the Church' knows that most Utah residents wotfld follow 

,i - _ * ♦ 

its recommendations without question, .it hesitates to take a position on any- 
thing it perceives to be political* Nevertheless, she describes the Church as 
"like everyone el!se, in ignorance" of the fact that the Handicapped do need 
help, can be helped, and legally must be .helped^. 

The Center's lay advocacy program is described in Table 16. 
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ESTABLISHED: 
TERM: 

SPONSOR: I 

SPONSOR 1 S CIVIL 
RIGHTS GOAL: 

SPONSOR'S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 

.RESPONSIBILITIES: 



AUTHORITY: 
STRUCTURE: 

MEMBERSHIP: 




. . TABLE 16 

> 

* LEGAL CENTER FOR THE HANDICAPPED LAY ADVOCACY PROGRAM 

SALT LAKE, UTAH 

July r 1979 
Indefinite 

Legal Center for the Handicapped 
Statutory; Educational (equal opportunities mo^el) 



, Train citizen advbcate-mcfnltors In laws and monitoring techniques 
Seek resolution of Individual grievances 

1 ' A 

Recruit and train citizen advocfcte-monitors in provisions of PL 94-142 and Sectiony$04 

and techniques' for monitoring compliance with their regulations for education 
of handicapped students and social security provisions for parents of handi- 
capped students « ^ 
• Negotiate settlements of complaints with schools whenever possible 
- Bring ^problem cases to Center's attention |or possible legal action 

Provide assistance to parents in all relevant edi&atlonai and social security matters 

•> ✓ / 

None / 

* — » ■* 

Program coordinator recruits and trains citizen advocate-monitors ' 
One advocate-monitor per school district throughout Ut&h, ideally 

* S 

20 citizen advocate-monitors during (1979-80 school year), concentrated along Wasatch : - 

Front ^ "v 

4 active during summer j 
Sdme volunteers from workshops, most recruited by program coordinator 
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(Table 16 cqntlnu* i) , % 

v. 

STAFF: * > Program coordinator ia full-time staff member of Center 

Salt Lake Center office provides referrals > technical assistance, and legal 
resources* , 

FUNDING: No, funding for lay advocacy program other than aid from Center 

MEETINGS: * None 

REPORTING PROCEDURES: To Center coordinator only when encounter problems with schools or to report 

general success and efforts 
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Resourced • 

Eundigg : * ' , ' 

Funds for the Center come irregularly from governmental grants, foun- 
dat ions, and individual contributions. The Lay Advocacy ProgramVwill soon 
institute a small fee schedule for all legal cases that are now hantiled for 
free. Lack of money' has recently been an especially acute problem. *« 
Access to Information from School Districts: • - 

• Schools generally cooperate * with advocate-monitors, although due 
process proceedings have been necessary with several schools to gain* 
access. * 
Communications with and Support from the Cpmmtinity; 

Community relations are "fairly good," and community awareness is 
growing with each workshop. Business, civic, and other groups have no „ . 
apparent relationship with the Lay Advocacy Program. The Church of .Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints does riot oppose, but aiso-does not' aid, the Lay Advocacy 
Program* s activities. 

Media Coverage^ , 

The media ire generally receptive, but have mostly been neglected j 



by the citizen advocate-monitors. Extensive advertising on T.V. , radio, 
bus placards, and in newspapers has generated some community response. 
Support of Governments: ' 

Local governments have given no apparent support. The state govern- 
ment is described by respondents as extremely conservative and opposed to 
government social reform programs. The federal 'government has provided no 
support beyond funding. - . 

Cle^r Mandates > T 

After general "paralegal" training, monitors operate as they -wish in* 
their own locality, with no specific mandate. 
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- - - I ' . I - 

Commitment of Sponsor: v 9 <; 

* i ' ^ s ^ ' l 

The Center is prepared to litfjjate 'against anv school' or district not co- 

. . r . * 

operating with advbcate-mdnitors. It will put a citizen-monitor into 
contact with other groups if its resources are insufficient to sqlvg 
a problem. V * • * T . 

Commitment of Members: 4 ' a ^/ ' 

Because the mandate and ^organization is so loose/many individuals who 
have deceived training help only their child and neglect other handi- 
^cappeci children in the same school, ^ 
Training: ^ c *„ 



» 0 
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The program coordinator provides extensive "paralegal'^trainingj for 
monitors in interviewing/^ gathering evidence, establishing legal basis of 
claims i and ,t watchdogging. n The training emphasizes problem^ found with . 
social security and education. • 
Effective Leadership : : ' 

The program boordinator is strong in inspiring, training, % and finding 
vbluntefeqs. She makes np effort to direct the acti^i|ies of -the Advocate- , 
monitors, though she does provide information, support *and legal jcloufc 
where needed. 



Strategies 

sa -^ — ,V, f 

■ ■ ' .'*>. " 

Membership Recruitment: • , 1 1 

r . - # % " 

Because « Utah residents appear to be aware of the issue of civil 

' •' \ 

rights for the handicapped but hesitant abdut supporting such rights, the 



Lay Advocacy Program 1 s iixsi priority is generating community support.' 
They argtie that if community residents were more supportive, they would pe 
able to reach, ^recruit and train citizen volunteers in all school districts. 
Only then will, they be able to turn all of their attention to monitoring and 



advocacy. At present," volunteers have a very high turnover rate, and 

usually re^n once their child's problem is solved or he or '-she has left 

* • 

the schools. The Program has no solution to this problem. 

f 

Relations with Sch ool Distric ts ; 

<ffhe lack of public support, staffers, money, political clout and 

enforcement power all dictate a nondisruptive, negotiating stance towa^l 

r ^ e \ 

school districts. The Lay Advocacy monitors try to resolve' complaints at the 

' " I ' • 

local district level; only if this approach fails do they take the* problem;, 

to the central Office: It in turn also tries to negotiate a solution; \ 
only if its efforts fail does i£ consider litigation. The Center does not; 
-hesitate to Bring a recalcitrant school district to court,* and is generally* 
. successful in these case's, but it sees litigation as generally too SSpens'lve, 
tine-consuming, an<i ineffective in changing attitudes. 
Approach to Monitoring: * { 

The Center's case orientation, and the lack of a strong statewide 
organization* has led to a complete "fire fighting" approach to monitoring 
in tfce Lay Advocacy Program. Citizen monitors deal with individual problems, 
and usually stop working actively once a particular problem is resolved oc 

appears insoluble. There is no effort to coordinate monitoring activities ^ 
♦ 

across school districts or systematically to monitor within one school 
district except on an individual's initiative. Most monitors focus on . 
Individual Education Programs 'although some address issues of social 
security for* parents of handicapped children* 
Barriers to Greater Effectiveness: 

Internally, the greatest barrier to success appears to be a lack of 
stropg systeta-wide leadership. The Program coordinator sees her role as 
recruiting individual activists, a task at which she is very good. But 
no one provides overall direction on*.what to monitor, how to monitor, how 



to expand the monitoring process across a district, and how to red 



rect 

activities after a particular problem is resolved or stalemated. The 
— ^Program needs stronger central .direction, and needs tp extract a commit- 
xnent fronTtrained monitors that; they will remain active' foi^at least one 
-year. It also needs to'reo^ifent its focus away from helping single students 
to seeking district-wide' improvements. v ; 

^Externally, the great obstacles are 1) a paucity of funding to organise 
^^more workshops, hire^ntfre* staff, and recruit more "monitors; 2) a lack of 
» suppo rt fr om prganizations, school personnel, 'and individual citizens $ and 
3) a lack of political clout and enforcement power to require changes and 
prevent ^reprisals. Respondents describe one situation in which a group of - 

0 * , I « 

rural parents heedecl -the school's demand that they not meet as an organized 

-/ ' » • 

— r- < f ' 

group without school permission, lest their children be punished. Either 

» * 

gonsciousness^raising among parents and school personnel or legal powers 

« 

a?£ necessary to make any 'headway in such an ^tmosphere—^d the Lay Advocacy 
Progranrhas neither. As„a result, the program appears to be floundering only 
a year after it- began. • (T~ ) 

. / * ' ' ' 

Outcomes ' 



^Respondents are extremely pleased with the success of negotiations and 
litigation over many Individual Education Programs and these results are clearly, 
attributable to the Lay Advocacy Program. 'However, the program has had little, > 
if any, systemwide or statewide effect. (Note that the parent organization, t£e 
Center, does much legislative work and is having a "larger* effect in/'filling, / 
in -gaps" in the law.) Probabl$ no school in Utah is complying with or is' / 
interested in complying^with P.L. 94-142 or Station 504, and the Lay Advocacy Profcrai 
has done little to change this situation. However, this lack of effectiveness 
is attributable more to severe external constraints. &nd resistance than to 

' m ■ ■ ' < ; .■ 



internal failure. Where the program can reasonably be expected to have 
an effect , at the level of individual problems, its great efforts Have 

4 

been . somewhat successful. % 



B. Advisory Copncil for Handicapped Studefats in F ort Wayne, Indiana 

* — — * , . 

4 Ft. Wayne, Indiana, with a population of 170,000, is a business hub. • 
for the agricultural flat lands of Indiana. The Fort Wayne Cotmnunity 
School Corporation serves 39,728 children in 64 schools, * 

The Fort Wayne Community School. Corporation" has provided a varied program of 
special education of which it is yery proud for many years. In fact, the ' 
Advisory Council was started in response to a statement* by the district's 
Special Education Director at a 1978 School Board meeting. He said tt\at the 
"wrt Wayne Community Schools havemet full compliance" with special e4tfca- 

tion legislation. However, the parent of a child with a learning disability 

i * • ■ ' 

took exception with that statement and' disagreed in the Board meeting, arguing 

that many parents felt "the system is not doing nearly enough" for learning 
disabled- children and that the schools had tdrned "a deaf ear 11 ' to many parents. 
x He pointed out that while the Association for Children with Learning pisabilities 
(ACLD) generally finds approximately 107. -^f all" children need help for learning 
"disabilities, the Fort Wayne schools only aided 1-27.. The Director disputed 
' the 107. figure, and pointed out the three new programs and three new staffers 
*in special edueation. But the Bo^rd president called a meeting to resolve the 
dispute, and efforts to document charges and defenses began. The parent 
spearheading the movement, Shep Weinswig, recommend^ th* Idea of an advisory board 
t^o the school board, along with "some 'baste principles and aspirations- Thfe Super- 
intendent of Schools ( with the motion tabled 'St the school board) "came back with 
^ counterproposal which is closer to 'what now exists." Thus the Advisory Council 

A ' 
was a joint product of parents and school administrators. » 
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ESTABLISHED: 

TERM: 

SPONSOR: 

SPONSOR'S CIVIL . 
RIGHTS GOAL: 

SPONSOR'S MANDATE TO 
MONITORING BODY: 



TABLE 17' . 
ADVISORY 'COUNCIL FOR HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

May 14, 1979 

© * 

Indefinite* 

Ft. Wayne Community School Boanl 

Educational (equal results* model) ; Social/ psychological 



To identify problems and issues of concern in social education 

To gather information about the problems and issues, partly through outside experts 
To decide how to solve the^ problem , * 

To make recommendations fo'r the implementation of these solutions* 



RESPONSIBILITIES : 



AUTHORITY: 



STRUCTURE: 
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Agenda set from meeting *to meeting, mainly by parent members 

Ho permanent responsibilities or agenda set „ * 

✓ <, 
At the discretion of the School BGard. Stfperirctendent made verbal commitment to 
,use the groupjs input at its first meeting: "We have almost every top school * 
official in this group and there is no reason why we can't make policy irt this 
group on most issues. M 

2 co-chairs, one from parent members and one frofii administrator members 
Subcommittees? formed to investigate particular subjects; are disbanded Srter * ~ 
presenting results to the* CBilncil ^ f * 
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(Table 17 continued) 
MEMBERSHIP^ 



STAFF: 
FUNDING: 



MEETINGS: 



I, 



REPORTING PROCEDURES 



OUTPUTS: 



28 members; 10 school administrators appointed by School Board; 18 parents, 2 
appointed by each of 9 community groups representing different handicaps' 
(2 such groups already existed; others convened by school and parents for this 
purpose, summer 1979) 

May begin, staggered 2 year terms of office, fall 1980' 

None* ' 

Nbne; school board pa'ys for monthly newsletter and materials .for monthly meeting) 

Whale Council* meets formally once a month in school administration building 
Parents meet informally one week before full board meeting 

x 

Miputps of fora*t meetings to School Board members 

Monthly newsUtt;er to Advisory Council, School Board, special education teachers 
parent^ of/handicapped students > 9 



Newsletter 



i 

H 



i i 



\ 
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, . ■ \ 

Resources - 

Funding: . 

The Council has no independent budget or staff; the School Board pays 

necessary, agreed-upon expenses* ' ^ 

• > 

Access to Information from the School District : n 

Council members have no c&mj^aints about obtaining the information they 
desire, except for occasional deiays from middle-level administrators* Parent 
members are convinced that the district superintendent is fully supportive of 
the Council an $ gi ve s its members full access, < 
Communications with and Support from the Community: 

Before the Council began, there was virtually no communication among 
parents of children with the nine disabilities. However, the Council and a 
new social services agency have increased communication about common problems, 
such as transportation and post-secondary training opportunities. Similarly, 
local organizations for the hearing impaired and muscular dystrophy and the 
loq^l ACID now communicate with each other through their members on the Council. 
The state ACLD provided support and organisational help in establishing the 
Advisory Council. Local community agencies working with handicapped /hitd^en 
do far have provided only contacts for the Council, although more .copper at ion is 
planned for the future. No other civic, business, or religious organizations have 
supported or opposed it; ■ * • 1 • ? - 

. The 'Advisory Council has been implicitly supported by a complaint filed with 
OCR in the summer 1979 by five parents of handicapped children. They Alleged ■ 
, at a new auditorium wa? inaccessible to the handicapped, $ After an HEW site 
visit, the district was ordered to change relevant aspects of the construction 
and to permit these parents to review all new building plans. This' informal 
"504 Compliance Committee" has reviewed new plans, and filed another complaint - 
in e^rly 1980 about several accessibility problems. The complaint; is still 



under investigation, 

The 504 Compliance Committee and the Advisory Council are in close 
communication, and will have two^oint members in the fall of 1980, but 
there are no formal ties between them, it ts not clear exactly how * 
influential the recent complaint history was when^the .School Boar'd estab- 
lished the Advisory Coyicil but respondents assume that it provided motiva- 
tion to establish such a board to avoid further cpmplaints. 
Government .Support: . 

No apparent support has come from local, state, or federal governments. 
Media Coverage; 

Mostly by accident, the initial complaint at the School Board meeting 

163 

^received extensive local television and press coverage. Coverage continued 
throughout 'the succeeding nine months before th* Council was formally esta- 
blished, and apparently added to the pressure on the school administration 
to create it. Council • meetings and administrative responses are regularly 
reported; both positive and critical stories about special education programs 
have also contributed to administrative cooperation with the Council. & 
^Ctear Mandate: ~~ ' 



There is no formal, written mandate. The School Board, the formal sponsor, 



s 



and Shep Weinswig, the parent organizer, have developed informal guidelines. *. 

mi' 

Commitment of Sponsor: 

Although the Council **.an only make recommendations, the superintendent has 
publicly described it as a policy-making tfody. All its recommendations have 
been accented in slightly altered form. The only point of . controversy is the, 
newsletter; two stories written by parents have been omitted, presumably at 
the behfest of a school administrator.* This issue continugg unresolved. As Mr. 
tfeinsblg points out to parents, however, the fact that "the administration 

\ a * *5> • 

doesfyjt waht bad* publicity^, .may be very positive, very helpful, and very bene- 

tficral. If parents persist in defining /and publically expressing their needs 

. • / ' 

andrfc&mplaints, the schools will commit themselves to a resolution. 
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Commitment of Members: 

Parents feel confident that the Council is fully independent of the 
School Board despite the administration members on it • and the news* 
letter dispute* The group shares^a focus on obtaining new educatiorial 

1 • r 

programs for handicapped children and monitoring existing programs.' Parent 
commitment is high, because it is apparent to all that joint efforts have 
been far more successful than individual complaints were previously. 

Training : ^ 

- — -% 

Councilvinembers have received no training or technical services beyond 
those of the school system.. They are satisfied, however, with the research 
by their members and schpol staff. 

Ef f ect ive^eadership t . 4 , \ 

The organizer, Shep Weinswig, has clearly met great success in uniting 
parents to support the Advisory Council, He* started by telephoning hundreds 
of parents and he has continued to lead it. He is also primarily 

responsible for administration support. Werejie to leave Fort Wayne or the 
Council, it would almost certainly lose some of its bite. He has been 

most successful in harnessing the frustrated energies of individual parents 

* * ~~~ 

of handicapped children and directing them toward joint efforts. 
Strategies 

Stance toward the School District: J % 

Under Mr* Weinswig's direction, the Cornell has always been firm and 

* ♦ 

Persistent but nonadversarial. Holding an informal, parents -only meeting 
before the formal, -full meeting permits parents* to become, better ac- 

quainted with one another, to voice disparate opinions and feelings, and 
then to present a unified front to thlfeschool district. This greatly 



facilitates 'the full Council meetings and adds pressure to the recommendations. 
Organization and Membership; ; ^ 

Another successful strategy for dealing with the school distict has been 
to bypass the Special Education Director an£ go directly to the more sympath- 
etic superintendent and top administrators. An earlier monitoring and 
advocacy group and earlier parent demands apparently foundered because they 
were unable to obtain the support of the Special Education Director or to get 
past him. The Advisory Council, however, was created by one superintendent and 
contains the present superintendent and his top administrators, thus providing 
both an easy>direct channel of communication and some .clout over educational decisions, 

i 

Outcomes y 



The School Board established an academic special education summer program 
in response to an Advisory Councl- recommendation for such a program. It has 
also instituted two changes in transportation at the request of the Advisory 
Council; all vehicles carrying handicapped children will carry their medical 
r^ords^nd releases and citizen band radios. In addition, the School Board 
has in^&ased its efforts to accomodate handicapped children in school trans- 
* portatlbn and-has "begun "trial runs" for them. This change may 

not be directly >ttributable to the Advisory Council, but it was clearly 
influential in bringing this issue to the attention of the School Board. 
S A final outcome is a social or political one as much as an educational 
one./ What was formerly a collection of angry, frustrated, separate parents 
of handicapped children is now a more unified network with communication among ■ 
them and much more hope for and satisfaction with the schools. Finally^ this 
group now has an undisputed platm* to the. at tent ion of the school district on issues 
which affect their children, and * forum for > effectively expressing their 
views and demand!. 
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IX. ANALYSIS AND 1 RECOMMENDATIONS - *. - 

A * Monitoring Body Complexity j * 1 

We begin thi : final section of conclusions and recommendations with a 
cautionary comment. Case studies cannot accurately convey the confusion and 
complexity encountered in actually researching citizen monitoring groups. This 
complexity takes two' forms. First, particularly with race desegregation, ' 
where emotions. run so, high and Ideologies are so strong, different people often 
have different perceptions of the same process. ' They remember some events tut 
not others; 'they quote^ important actors differently; they give widely .varying * 
interpretations of actions, motivations and consequences. Often these variations 
in perception obscure changes in the desegregation process, and always they 
make it difficult to interpret the role and effectiveness of the monitoring 
group that process. It is, of course, the researcher's job to determine 
what this sound and fury signifies; we have £ried to so, but we wish to under- 
line the fact that even apparently un con t rovers ial descriptions may hide'vehemenl 
disagreement.^ Thus our first recommendation is: * 

Do not reJ^'on any single observer's, or any small set of 
observers', explanations and interpretations of events— * . 

especially of race-related events. Monitoring bodies cannot 
be fully objective? personal ideologies, ascriptive traits, 

* ■ and occupations are bound to^affect one's view of. a situation. 
Thus even if a sponsor designates a single person as his 

- * official communication link to the monitoring body, and 
designates the monitoring body as the single official 
observer, the sponsor should be alert, to the problem of* one-sided -and 
conflicting interpretations. • 

The other form of complexity is^structural rather than perceptual,, and occurs 
particular^ with sex equity and handicap related. groups. These bodies often 
have very amorphous beginning and ending points, no clear sponsor or mandat^, 
nq formal internal structure, and no sharp distinctions between members, non- 
members, parent groups, or spin-off groups. Again* it is the iresearcher's - 
job* to impose clarity on vagueness; we-have trded to do v so, but we wish to 

. • > • _ - ' •. 



underltne~the fact that many declarative statements have imposed a forfialifcv ' 

% 

c 4 

that does not necessarily exist in the minds of the participants. ' * V ' 
B* Sponsor's Expectations for a Monitoring Body 

Many judges presiding over race desegregation cases appear to be reluctant 

to take them on. One in t our sample was publicly quoted as saying that he 

* * 

would trade the desegregation, case for the Pentagon Papers*' case second. 
This reluctance may stem from a number of sources, such, as personal ^disl'ifee ~ 
of desegregation or of its"" consequences or professional distaste for the 
messiness^ and convolutions of ■ public law litigation. If these judges appoint, 
a monitoring committee, it may be in the hope (conscious or not) that* the 

group will make the problem go.^way — or at least move jit from the judge's 

* * 

desk to someone else's. The sponsor's mandate and assignment of responsibilities 
to the committee become irrelevant to the committee's real mission, which is ' 
to give, the schools, media, community leaders, p'arents, plaintiffs, and others 
some entity besides the court on which to focus their wrath', curiosity, 

or demands. In such a situation, one of three things t>ccurs: 1] the monitoring 
body recognizes that its real role is symbolic, and takes only symbolic 
actions which lead to disillusionment with citizen "participation;^ 2} th% 
monitoring body resists this symbolic role, 6nd follows its own agenda, which 
might include investigating complaints, monitoring the schools, issuing reports 
and recommendations— ail of which increase pressure on the sponsor to act, ' 
rather than decreasing it as he Had intended; or 3) the monitoring group resists-' 

• AS* ^ ' 

its symbolic role and attempts to carry <ait_lfcs formal responsibilities or * 

^ ■ j 

its own. agenda- In this case$ the sponsor responds by continually taking * 

actions to restrain* the committee's power and to restrict its scope of ^ 

activity— leading to great frustration on alt sides. The main points here 

are^two: we must not assume that the stated goals, mandates, and responsibilities 

of a monitoring group are 'the-*real ones and'we must recognize that an effective 
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ponitoring body will probably make life more complicated for its sponsor-*" not 
less*. A well-functioning group continually points out problems that need 
resolution. It rseds frequent communication from its sponsor fyoth to keep 
its morale high and to make sure it is helping to achieve the sponsor 1 s civil 
rights goal. It needs occasional demonstrations (or threats of demonstration) 
of power from its sponsor when it is faced with a s'chool district defying its 
authority. It induces more demands from some citizens for more civil rights 
action by the sponsor and induces more fears from other citizens of such 
action. All of these activities will lead to more work for a sponsor. 

Thus we recommend: % 

f ' . 

A sponsor of a monitoring body should be prepared to spen% as < 
much, or more, effort on the civil rights issue being monitored 
as he would if no such group existed. A monitoring ^pdy^ls not 
a means of delegating responsibility or tasks; it is a means of 
helping a sponsor better perform his* task. 

* *' . ^ ' < .< ; 

We also recommend: j x > 

i 

A snonsor should beware- of hidden agendas, his own and others, 
i|P setting up and overseeing monitoring groups. It is un- 
likely that all members \f tlie group will share such, hidden 
agendas, and the ensuing ^conflicts between group and sponsor 
and within the group inhid^t the group's effectiveness. 

This same dynamic occurs with sponsors otfier than— judges and in cases 

* \ ' 

other than retce desegregation. A scntool system, for example, may set up a 

« \ 

monitoring body wAose ostensible purpose is to oversee implementation but 



wt^o 



whose real purpose is to. defuse criticisfy or co-opt critics. A sta'te or 



♦federal agency may set up a monitoring group as*a way of delegating responsibility 



that it hasn't the resources <?r'/flesire to t^ake on itself. In bcjth these cases, ^ 



-one or more of the three dangers described above will occur and the monitoring 



process will be worse thapf useless. 

Of course, some snrinsors— whether judges 3 
, organizations~are/aeeply committed to their 



"NjBonitoring group to help them achieve it. Their problems will be different. 



schools, agencies, or private 
* • * 

goal, "and fully intend the 
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C. Civil Rights Goals and Monitoring Body Mandates 

Haxjng cautioned against taking stated goals ancT mandates too seriously, 
we~now turn to an examinati »n of those goals and , mandates* lable 18 uses 
the four-part typology developed in sections III and IV above to identify the 
'sponsor's civil rights goal, the monitoring body f s mandate, and the monitoring 
*body*s-own goals, for the eleven race-related monitoring groups we studied in 
depth/ 
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TABLE 18 



SPONSOR'S CIVIL RIGHTS GOALS, MONITORING BODY MANDATES,' AND 
~ , c ' MONITORING BODY GOALS IN RACE DESEGREGATION CASES 



V 



School ■ 
District 



BOSTON 



Sponsor's Goal' 



Monitoring Body's 
Mandate 



Monitoring Body's 
Own Goal 



BUFFALO 

Sponsor's Goal 

Monitoring Body's 
X^30 Mandate , 

Monitoring Body's 
Own Goal 



Definitions of Civil Rights Goals 



Statutory 



Political 



Educat-ional 



Social 



primary 



second CCC 
CDACs 

CPAC (after CCC 
was disbanded) 



CDXCs, pairings 

(interest group 

model) 
REPCs/ CPAC, RESCs 

(grass roots 

model) 



first CCC (some 
members) 
CPAC 
REPCs 



'secondary (oppor- 
* tunities model) 

pairings (oppor- 
tunities model) 



first CCC 



REPCs 
RESCs 



\ 



REPCs, CDACs (results 
model) 



primary 

Commission- 
-primary 



r 

r 



pairings (oppor- 
tunities model) 



Commission- 
secondary 



s 



1 
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Commission - ' Commission- 

secondary (grass primary (both 
roots model), models) 



*er|c 



(Table 18 continued) 






* • 






School ^> 
Tgistrict ^ 

f 


• * 

Statutory 


Definitions of Civil Rights Goals 

>. 

Political Educational 


C j 

^Social 




CLEVELAND 


-T < 

* * 




e 






Sponsor 9 8 Goal 

. Monitoring Body's 
Mandate . 


p i. XillcX i. jf 

, OSMGR (explicit/ 
primary) 


o secondary) 


scLuiK ictt y voppor 
tunities model) 




4 

« 


Monitoring Body's 
Own Goal 


OSMCR (explicit, 
primary) 

* 


OSMCR (implicit,' 
« secondary) 

0 


* 




• 


DAYTON 










1 


* 

Sponsor's Goal 


i 

orimarv 


f 

\ 






H» 
00 
IN 
1 


.Monitoring Body's 
. Mandate 

♦ 


DCAB- 
secondary 


c '* 
**** * 


a 


DCAB- 
prinary 




Monitoring Body's 
Own Goal 


DCAB- * 

secondary . 
i 


• * 

•4. 




DCAB- 
priraary 


** 


DALLAS * 




• • 

• 




i 




• Sponsor's Goal ; f 


primary 


* 


»> * )*. 






■ Monitoring- Body's 
'Mandate 

Monitoring Body's 
, Own Goal 


TECo(sbrae 
members) 
» • 


»i * 

Educational Task 
Force (interest group 
model) - 

TEC (some; members — 
grass roots model) ^ _ L 


TEC , K 

TEC (some members) 

t 



2.32 
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* 

3 




<> 




(Table 18 continued) 










* 




School 




Definitions 


of .Civil Rights Goals 


• 


District 


• 

Statutory 


Political 




Educational * 


Social 






— — i 

DENVER 






* 


o 


> 




Sponsor's Goal 


primary vuoy le & 
, ^ Matsch)*. 


s ■ 

i 






secondary (Doyle) 


«*? « 
♦, 

• 


Monitoring Body's 
Mandate 


p' '* CEC-secondary 


/ 






CEC (opportunities, 
model) 


CEC 


Monitoring Body's . 
Own Goal 


CEC (sqrae 
members) 


CEC (interest group CEC (results model 
model for some mem- for some members) # 
bers; grass roots 
model for some members) 




DETROIT 

» 










* • 




. Sponsor's Goal 


secondary (after 
Milliken I decision) 




9 


> 

primary (after 
Milliken I decision ^ 
— - opportuniies- model) 




Monitoring Body's 
Mandate 


Commission- 
x primary 








r 


^Commission- 
secondary 


Monitoring Body's 
Own Goal 










Commission- J 
primary - 




LOS ANGELES 
Sponsor's Coal 

■* • 


primary (1978-80 plan, 
most of 1980- plan) 






primary (1980 - 
plan for RIMS — 
opportunities model) 
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SER1C 



(Table 18 continued) 

School; 
District 



Statutory 



Definitions of Civil Rights tioals 
Political Educational 



Social 



LOS ANGELES 
(continued) ' 

Monitoring Body f s 
' Mandate^** 



Monitoring Body^ 
Own Goal 



Monitoring 

Committee (1978- 

1980) 
Special Monitor? 

(1980 - ) 



Monitoring 

Committee (some 

members) 
Special Monitors 



Monitoring 
Committee 
(1980- ) 



Monitoring 
Committee (some 
members — grass 
roots model) 

Special Monitors 
(interest group 
model (??) ) 



Monitoring 
Committee 
(1980- ) 



MILWAUKEE 

Sponsors GQal 

> 

Monitoring Body^ 
Mandate 

tfonitoring Body f s 
Own Goal 



primary 

Monitoring , 
Board 



Monitoring ^Board 
(results model) 



PORTLAND 

Sponsor' 8 Goal 
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secondary (to w „ 
preempt litigation) 



primary (oppor- 
tunities model) 
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(Table 18 continued) 



School 
District 




Statutory 


Definitions of Civil Eights Goals 
Political Educational 


Social 






PORTLAND 
(continued) 










Monitoring Body's 
Mandate 

m 






* * 

Coalition (interest Coalition (opportu- 
group model) nities model) 




• Monitoring Body's 
Own Goal 

o 

• 


■ 


< 


Coalition (interest Coaltion (opportu- 
group & grass roots nities model) 
models) Black United, Front 

Black United Front (results model) 
(grass roots model) 




SEATTLE 






t 




Sponsor's Goal 




secondary (to 
preempt litigation) 


primary fopportu- 
nitdes model) 




Monitoring Body's 
* Mandate 






Advisory Committee 
(opportunities model) 
>* 


Advisory 
Committee 


Monitoring Body's 
Own Goal \ 






Advisory .Committee 


Advisory 
-J Committee 








.V 

f 
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What can we conclude* from Table 1.8? First, it is hardly surprising to 
discover* that ^Judges have statutory . desegregation' goals, and that school 
districts have primarily educational goals. What is* surprising to note is 
how few monitoring bodies have been set up to facilitate the achievement of 
those goals. Most monitoring bodies are given several mandates, or a mandate 
that does not make clear what goal they are supposed to be~~facilitating, or 
a mandate to pursue a goal different from the sponsor f s primary goal, 

Furthermore, many monitoring bodies develop goals for themselves that are at 

odds with, or at leas tr are not consistent with, the sponsor's civil -rights 

goal and mandate* to the committee. This divergence among .civil rights goals, 

monitoring body mandates and monitoring body goals generally creates confusion 

and tension that decrease the. effectiveness of the^nonitors. 

Thus our fourth and fifth recommendations are: 

Make sure that the mandate, structure, membership, resources, 
and strategies of the monitoring body are appropriate to the 
c£vil rights goal which they ar c e intended to facilitate. 

Make sure that the body does not displace its mandate to. 0 

another goal* Alternatively, make sure that the new monitoring 

body goal is acceptable to the sponsor and all members, and 

that the resources, structure, and strategies are changed to _ 

fit the new goal* Our best judgement of the appropriate features 

of monitoring bodies for each 'of the f out civil rights goals is 

contained in Section Itt* of this report, . 

The recommendation that the monitoring body be tailored to fit the jcivil rights 

goal implies another: • > • 

The establishment" of a monitoring mechanism should 'never be "an 
afterthought; it should be contemplated as the sponsor writes 
his plan or orders* Organizational structure, membership, 
resources, and strategies should be planned very carefully, i 

, , s 

This recommendation seems obvious; it is worth emphasising only because it is 

\ / J 

one to which sponsors seldom adhere, ^Ju4ges and other sponsors have told 

-us that they did not know exactly wha$ they wanted a monitoring body to do ; 

when they set it up., or that its members were people who happened to be / 

available and interested, not necessarily people who were best suited to the 



■■ ■> 



particular monitoring task. In these cases, the Monitoring bodies have 

offcen had internal conflicts*and have lacked necessary resources which could 

*> ^ 

have made them more effective, ^ y % 

f * 
The final *recomnendat ion along these lines is: • 

A monitoring body should be established before tfhe remedy or 
order is given, or before, the overseeing agency "tries to force 
a school district £o complyliith its regulations. - 

There are several reasons for this recommendation* Ffrst, an important role 

of almost any monitoring graup is to make clear to school personnel a^d the 

community what is required for compliance and why. This" educa t ion al process 

should begin as early as possible, before battle lines are established' and 

factually mistaken views solidified. Second, a monitoring group needs time to 

develop its internal relations and ^<$ec±de on its agenda and stragegies — all 

of which should take place before the first day of school under the new civil 

rights requirements," TThird, a rnQnifcoring* body .needs t'iffie.tp develop workable 

relation's with the school^^he\. cot|nu0i^:y , , ^ter^st^rbups, and its sponsor — 

all of which also should ;take place^befc^'ini^leliefttafel^pti begins. . Fourthf and 

we have found this to be especially true with a statutory^'* 'monitoring./ 

group, monitoring bodies benefit from observing a %asc£J.ine*of. school Itctivity^ 



i 



against which to compare later implementation actlvf^i^sVi For example, Judge, 
Battisti pointed put in his Order of June 1,. 1979 t;hatj u The importance of OSMCR's 
[Cleveland] role in preimplementation planning cannot ^be overemphasized. As ^ 



anticipated..., OSMCR f s monitoring activities have significantly aided the ^ ^ ^ 

Court's careful planning efforts." Fifth, citizens with complaints or questions* 
about the civil rights transition benefit greatly froms.having au organized bpdy x 
to which they can take their concerns. And f&ially, £^ monitoring* group may 
wo^k best when it is perceived as part of an on*-going process,, not as^a sudden 
imposition from the. outside into that process. For all of these reasons, a* 
motlitoring group should begin before implementation begins, ^which is possible 
pnly if its purpose and structure have been thought out carefully in advance by * I 
the .sponsor. 
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The relationships among sponsor^ goal, monitoring body mandate, and!** 

.monitoring Body goals for itself may Be less of 'a problem in sex equity and^ 

• • ' *, 

handicapped cases than in race ^segregation cases- Because the sponsor and 

V * 

recruitment processes are often different. When school systems sponsor a 
group, they tend, to appoint their own, staffers or parentX^who have worked 

****** 

closely with school personnel for a long time* In this case, the civil rights 
goals, monitoring body ^mandate; and monitoring body internal goals are likely 
to.be the same* It 1$ possible, of course, for a school-sponsored group to 
disagree with the school f s mandate for it— as in Portland and Seattle — but 
this phenomenon is less common than when an outsider, such as a judge or 
agency, appoints the group. Alternatively, the sponsor may be a private 

interest group which designates some of its members tq_be the monitoring bqdy.- 

/ ' 

In this case, the disjunctions described above are unlikely^ to occur because 
th£ interest group members concur in their goals and perceptions. Most of 
the sex equity and handicapped groups that we studied had no problem with 
conflicting goals and mandates. 

Note that this discussion does not imply that a sponsor should ask a 
monitoring group to pursue, only one goal. The issue of multiple goals, and 
multiple mandates to a monitoring group, is ^complex and is the issue to which 
we now turn v 

Some monitoring body mandates arte compatible, but some are not. A sponsor 

should be very careful^to^ive the monitoring body-compat-ible-mandates— and to— 

avoid incompatible ones. We make the following recommendations about ; 

combinations which s*em especially fruitful, or fruitless: 

A .statutory mandate should not be combined with a political 
'or social mandate, or a results-oriented educational mandate. 
It can', under some circumstances, Be combined with aa, 
opportiinities^xiented educational mandate. 
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The example of the Cleveland. OSxMCR shows why a statutory mandated incompatible 'wi 
a political role. No matter how objective, verifiable, and fully documented 
are the monitoring reports of a statutory \group, as soon as it is perceived as 
political actor it will lose credibility with those who oppose its sponsor. It wil 
also have an extremely difficult time itself avoiding becoming a political actor,-' 
as distinguished from an observer. Implicit advocacy of change cannot successfully 
be combined with an explicit role as objective, uninvolved observer. 

The example of some Boston CDACs shows, why statutbry and results r oriented 
-educational mandates are contradictory. The reasoning is similar to that in 
the. paragraph above: careful, objective, fully-informed monitoring cannot take** 
place in an atmosphere of confrontation, advocacy by monitors, and def ensiveness 
* by school personnel. Results-oriented members may become very impatient with 
M be*n -counting" legal concerns and may even reject the higfc priority on integra- 
tion per se implied in most court orders or statutes. 1 

The main problem with combining statutory and social mandates is ti^e entirely 
distinct set of skills and connections required of members in the two types of 
groups. The roles are less contradictory than simply vjaryxdifferent ; data- 

* t ... . \ 

gatherers may not be skilled at making friends and conciliating in tense , -*~ 

m 

—situations, and vice versa. * 

ThiTSacramento sex equity groups suggest that a statutory mandate can usefully 

be combined with an opportunities-oriented educational mandate. Both require 

objective and systematic monitoring; neither is inherently threatening t<^ a 

school^system. After all, legal goals are often intended to* improve educational 

opportunities. However, the sponsor should bewate of a danger which can make 

these" two mandates incompatible. A statutory group may slip into -an 

♦ 

Adversarial relationship with, the school system,, whereas an educational 
^opportun£ties<-orlented group may be coopted by the schools. If these slippages- 
■ occur, A monitoring group"may v be irretrievably 'torn apart. 
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4 

A results-oriented educational, mandate is usefully x combined 
with a grass-roots political mandate. Alternatively, an 
opportunity-oriented educational miftidate is usefully com- 
bined with an interest-group political 'mandate. The other - 
possible combinations here (educational results and interest- 
group politics, and educational opportunities and grass- 
roots politics] are inherently unstable and po qgibl) 
counterproductive. — 




The first combination has a change-oriented, even radical, thrust. The second 
hasfea reformist ameliorative thrust. The first involves people who seek 



responses from thelscKool system as a matter of right; the second combination 



seeks resources-f^m^the\ s£)|ool system througfT-trades and offers' of <*ther * 
resources that the,, school system wants. The pairings in Boston and Buffalo 
are good examples of the reformist combination; the REPCs are a good example 



of the radical combination. - - 

, A social mandate is probably best combined tfith an interest 
group politics and/or educational opportunities mandate. 

The development of networks among formerly separated groups, all of which are 

becoming involved in expanding educational programs, is an obviously compatible 

set of activities. They all are likely to involve community leaders who 

bring a "Vide set of skills and resources to the group; they all seek cooperative 

relations with the school system, and they allseek to bring formerly deprived 

children into the cultural and educational mainstream. Tensions are possible, , 

of course, particularly if a social group seg$ its main role as protecting the 

rights and. interests of disadvantaged children. But the Fort Wayne' Advisory 

Board, among others, provides a good example of how political, educational, 

and social roles can usefully be combined. 

The final recommendation addressing the combination of mandates comes from 

4 

observing the success of ttie^ California and Michigan sex equity groups and 
the changes now underway" In the Los Angeles monitoring process. It is: 

r The best way to actfieve a variety of civil rights goals Is - 

J to set up several citizen groups, each -with a different 

* mandate, membership, set of resources, .and set of strategies. y 

' > ' " - v' ' . ' 
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) 



r 



-These groups should deafcly understand the boundaries' ? " % \ 
between them and the limits of each, but they ^should / 

also work" closely together and where possible, reinforce < v . 
each other's activities. • j 

* - v « ^. • * ! 

The advantages of avnetwork of groups with, distinct n*andates al% working toward 

separate^ but complementary ends Include the avoidahce of intra-group conflict^ 

and of efforts to switch from objective observer to passionate activist and 

back again. A qai ULlTTT^also gives the schools and' community clear foci for ./ 

different typesr of communication and claims* The dangers of o a networl^jre 

illustrated: by the Boston case; the groups may expend their energy in 

fighting with* each other over resources, .power*, and mandates rather than 

«• , * • • 

pursuing civil rights goals.* • To avoid such fights over*tfurf , we emphasize 
the following recommendations: ^ - * * 

■ 

The sponsor must make sure „that» each' group ,clearly under- 
stands and accepts its mandate and its relationship with ■ 
the other groups. ^ v 

ihe sponsor must make sure that the structures and members 
are appropriate 'for each .group. * 

< The sponsor should build as much- as possible on groups' 
^-^tef^al ready exist to achieve a particular civil rights 
goal. 

The sponsor should make definitive allocations of any new 
resources and should not permit any aml^iguity over « " 

allocations cof new powe«, resources, or^bjects for. > — 
"monitoring. / ^* . <T ' „ •* i 

Note that the sponspr himself can play the role of one of the, .groups in 
the network that we have just described. For ex^ipple, if a state civil rights 
agency o£~-tyZR does its own monitoring °for legal compliance, the 

citizen groups can- concentrate on other goals and can avoid an 'adversarial . 
relationship between school and, community. The PEER Project in Michigan *• 
illustrates this point; it pursues goals of participation and educational 

" * ' ' h 

opportunity and leases the complaint and compliance' issues to NOW- and Qp'R. As the 
' "good guy" in "good guy-bad giiy" team, PEER gets much more cooperation and ^ 
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information .from the school systems it is involved with than its resources ^ 

• ■ ■ - . . - 

and power would suggest « ° ' * 

Our last poin£ about combining rol^s is more an" observation than a* 
recommendation. In several cities where race desegregation monitoring groups 
began with mainly statutory mandates and focused on, questions of racial balance, 
they have recently m<£ved to a * results-oriented educational goal. Many now 

claim that the "real" purpose of civil rights action and citizen monitoring is 

» * * 

to improve the education of deprived children whether or not schools and 

* ■ ^ 
classrooms are desegregated; This shift in emphasis has occured in Portland, 

Detroit, Milwaukee and Boston, - In other cltifes such as Dallas arid Denver 

(and for some members of, the Coalition in Portland), the groups have shifted * 

from an outside monitoring role to so much cooperation with the school systems 

that some respondents warn of cooptation. Thus sponsors should be prepared 

for monitoring groups to move away from their original mandate. The. evidence 

suggests that in some cases the group, or at least many of its members, becomes 

radicalized and abandons "bean-counting" for a focus on "quality education." 

^ » • <, 

4 »■ * 

In other cases the group loses Its original critical tone and concentrates on 
the educational or social issues of greatest interest to the schools themselves. 

A somewhat w d}fifer en t recommendation about mandates addresses all four 
^ypes and all combinations of* types. The mandates for many monitoring groups , 
es$ecialty within one civil rights domain, appear very similar and similarly 
vaguely- worded. r What matters most is the committeels and sponsor's interpre- . 
tation of , the mandate. Thus we reccrmmend: ' 

** • The mandate from a -sponsor. "should clearly state the general 
mission, responsibilities, and authorities of the monitoring 
Body. The entire group should then meet with the sponsor to 
answer questions/ *nd clear up misunderstandings. The mandate 
should Be flexible enough to permit the monitoring Body tb 
• decide how exactly to carry out its responsibilities. The 

monitoring Body should .have easy access to the sponsor, to ■ 
' clear up misunderstandings that arise during its work, and 
it should explain its mandate clearly and repeatedly to 
the public and schools. „ > 
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D. Authority and Power 

The next major topic for a sponsor to ^consider if leverage, or "clout" 
as most respondents termed it; Our b*sic finding on this topic is simple: ^ 
if a monitoring body has no leverage on a school system, or if there is not 
a general perception that the sponsor has such leverage and uses 'the monitoring 
body's experience to help him de^ie^hov and when to use it, a citizen mon- 
' itoring group is useless* This extremely strong conclusion*was almost uni- 
versally dragn by our respondents who are or have been affiliated with monitoring 
groups. They point to the voluminous studies and recommendations made by 
citizen groups in most' school districts, studies which are now gathering dust* 
on some harried staffers or bored bureaijcrat's shelf* They point to the ' 
opposition to desegregation, the indifference to sex equity, the fear of ' 
expenses for handicapped education in arguing that civil rights implementation 
will be resisted -by school districts wherever possible. They point, to the 
many .parents and community leader^ who have begun involvements With school * £ 
systems with flight enthusiasm and great energy, and who are, now disillusioned 
and bitter because their work went for nothing. They point to the teachers 
and administrators within tjie schodT system who are eag^r to* comply, but who 
fear sanctions or simply can make no. headway against a nonsupportive top * 
administration or school, board* They point to school administrators who h^veHeanu 
that they can ignore pressure from federal agencies and local citizens <rith impu- ' 
nity. For these reasons they--and we~argu£ that a" monitoring .erouo with no oower ; 
force change is^worse than irrelevant it is actually, destructive to itself 
and to community morale* We recommend: 

The sponsor must' either make it^uear to all cioncerned^ that a 
monitoring group is purely advispfy and subject to the school ? s 
desires for it, or he must make It clear that the committee has 
**• fiis backing and that its experiences wiir be used in determ'fnln« ; 
his future relations with the school systen^ If the sponsor 
makes the latter claim, he must be prepared to back It trp when ' 
necessary* ^| 

* 

The experience of % the OSMCR in Cleveland detnonstates 'not only, the dangers of a ' 
powerful group and sponsor, but also the -benefits and necessity of us^pJT clout. 



Note that leverage can take many forms, r The most obvious and perhaps 
most potent ts a court order with, a judge prepared to Issue* further orders. 
A federal or 'state regulatory agency willing and aBle quickly to decide tS^ 
withhold funds for noncompliance is equally convincing. But there are other 
forms of leverage. It could Be f avoraBle medi$ coverage of the group ^r 
unfavorable coverage of the schools such, as that used in Fort Wayne, pressure 
from local Business or political leaders as in Dayton, a political movement 
"among local voters against a recalcitrant elected school Board or its appointees 
as in Boston a few years ago, a boycott ;, against the schools as in Portland, 
and so on. Future monitoring groups should-.be given the resources needed to 
achieve at least one of these forms of clout, ^ 

The question of leverage is influenced or determined by the choice of 
civil rights goals. There is no "correct" type of leverage appropriate for. 
all situations; instead, , a sponsor and monitoring gro.up sbddld have a clear 
conception of which goals, strategies, resources and types of leverage work 
well together. Most respondents who endorse citizen monitoring groups claim < 
that the first lob of the group must be to act in a way that, convinces the school 
system that compliance with the courf order or regulations ts necessary and in- 
evitable. Thus a statutory goal, and the leverage of a court, order or agency fun- 
ding discretion, must come first* Only when the school system knows that It must 
' comply can a monitoring group broaden its scope and pursue other goals. * , 
However, some respondents "claim that in their .situation it is impossible 
to achieve legal compliance without first ^raising the consciousness" of 
schooj. personnel and community members. They claim that legal threats are too 
strong a weapon, that tne school system needs, first to Be. shown how it 
would b.enefit from complying and how it can comply. In this situation, educational 
and social goals comci first and leverage in the f orm^of media coverage and • 
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the promise of resources f rom busiriess, cultural, and educational institutions 

1 \ • ' & 

are most appropriate. For example, one respondent argued that in a fiscally 

austere time a school administrator may need' "community pressure" on him in 

order to convince the school tyoard that he ha$ no choice but to do wfcat he 

wanted to' do anyvay. This consciousness-raising strategy is advocated by 

some members o& the Utah Legal Center for the Handicapped, ! 

Finally, some claim that legal goals of racial and sexual balancing ^or 

handicapped mains treaming are no longer Cif ever) the desired outcome, that 

what matters most is improving the educational achievements of deprived children* 

r 

For thetn, the power of voter opposition to elected officials or citizen boy- 
cotts and protests are the most appropriate forms of leverage. Therefore we 
recommend; v 

• • i. *- 

The^sponsor and committee members should make sure* that 
the kinds of leverage they seek and use will be effective 
in facilitating achievement of the civil rights gpal that ' * 
the monitoring group is working to facilitate. 



As t#e discussion* above implied, the right level of leverage used ' 
is as important as the right kirid 'of power exerted. Applying too'mu^fc: 
power can be as useless,, even destructive, as too Uttle power'^ Therefore 
we recommend: * 

The sponsor should make sure that he and the group members agreed < 
on : v x;hat n levels*, as weliis what , kinds, of leverage are aporopriate * 
, in particular -situations. Ideally, "they should reach disagreement, 
a^d pu^dize; their intentions* be£6re a crisis arises; the spohsor 
must th<Hi -live up to his statements unless he has an excellent reason 
not* to. The sponsor and group should' make sure that the level of 
power they intend to use is available, is appropriate to the general 
context as well as th| specific circumstance, and is compatible with . 
the monitoring body's mandate, structure, resources,* and strategies. * 

E. Structure 

Different 0 struattires seem most appropriate for different typos of 
monitoring bodies, as described in Section IV. The main genernl point Is 
that soma* structure should be established early, perhaps before the bodjN-^ 
begins its work, so that procedural questions do not dominate the first', few 



• weeks or months of work. We recommend: 

The sponsor and chair of the monitoring body should set up an ^ 
appropriate structure before the body begins its work. Decisions ' 
should be made about subcommittee organization, recruitment of 
members and staff, allocation of resources and authority within 
the committee, and communication channels with nonmembers. \ 
* The structure must include mechanisms for change, and must be 
flexible enough to respond to new circumstances or members ? 
v unanticipated needs, 

F. Membership - - 

Although members do change their vie£s as a result of the monitoring 

experience, the direction that a monitoring group takes is largely a function 

of the views and skills its members bring to it. At a minimum: 

A sponsor should be very careful in choosing, the members 

•of a monitoring group since the group's composition is a key 

determinant of its direction an.d effectiving. 

For that recommendation to be useful, |iowever v , we must specify more clearly 1 

the elements of a good choice* Consider first* the question .of diversity among' 

members. At least for the case of race desegregation. 

-Ufa / y ^ 

some. ° forms of diversity vithin a* monitoring group cause it td be totally 
ineffective. For example, a gr.oup that has such a wide rsjfige of opinions 
about desegregation that it "retries the case ,r ev^ry time it meets is not able 
to get muck done. The first CCC in Boston illustrates that point. A group *. 
tfiat has ortly a fewsocial scientists among many activist parents, or vice 
versa, may exol v ude the nonconforming mtobersffrom any meaningful participation 
That was a constant concern of the^Los Ariaeles Monitoring Committefe. A group, 
whose public members have' a completely different' agenda an<i style from its 
staff is also unable to accomplish? much. * M 

On the other hand, other forms 6f diversity within a^group_can enhanqe 
its effectiveness. A group completely identified with one party in the suit 

9 

or one position in the. compliance process will have no credibility with the 
other parties and positions. The Buffalo Commission was ineffective partly 
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,„. rm ,He Its members were all identified with one viewport. A critical mass , 
„f activist parents can bring^a sense of urgency and 'immediacy to the detached 
and lens minutely informed' social scientists; a* critical mass of data analysts 
and unlnvolved experts can bring'a .sense of balance and perspective to angry 
parents. A well-constructed groufvvill .have members whose. skills and con- 
stituencies differ from, but complement, etfch* others' and the staff's. 

The question of diversity among. "memb'Srs seems not-.to.be a problem in any 
of the sex equity ox handicapped cases we studied. Some groups were small and 
highly uniform,- they achieved the "desirabl'e features of diversity by working 
with "other, different, groups. Some groups had diverse members who worked 
well together. The differences herfmay reflect the intensity of public 
concern about the iSsue. Race desegregation is a hotly contested subject', 
the 6ther two are not so the question of credibility and representativeness 
is Tore sensitive for the latter than ton th,e former. 

- To achieve enough hut not too much diversity among members, we make the 

following recommendations: • v ^ fc 

The sponsor should choose men&ers #ho are committed to carrying 
out the civil rights court ordefTor regulations, whether or not 
they firmly Believe in it., Their need nol advocafe desegregation 
but they must advocate obeying the law". 

The sponsor should mak^ sure to choose members so that all actors 
t , in the process trust and respect least some members in the^monitoring. 
1 * 'group. That ptobabl^ metas thfkt there should.be some educators,, 
a considerate number of minority representatives, ^ome; members.^ 
with standing in the business community,; and so on. - 

Perhaps the best way td ensure that -all actojrs trust at l^ast 
some members is. to ask eac!$foajor actor to submit a list of 
acceptable candidates to.theT sponsor. The sponsor then chooses 
among that list of names^rccording to other criteria,* such as 
commitment to compliance and the Symbolic issues to/be discussed 
below. 




The other main issue in choosing^members is thef^ifnportance of symbolic^ 
concerns. Having local resident? with children Ixij. the public schools on the 
committee is a powerful symbol to community residents; so is having sub- 
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stantial representation among and committee power held' by m.embers of formerly 
deprived groups. The questiojTof length- and location of residence may have 
little to sdo with one's skill as an observer and reporter but it is an easy 

and convincing issue for skeptics to use in trying to dismiss the findings of 

**** 

the monitors. In short: v 

The sponsor should be extremely sensitive to symbolic Issues 

of place of residence, length of residence/ in the community, 

number of children in the public schools, /socio-economic 

status, race, efchnicity, "£ex, and handicap in appointing monitoring group 

members. He should avoid appointing many people who are easily discredited 

on symbolic grounds. A 

i 

> 

Also for symbolic purposes, the sponsor -should appoint (or 

organize' school elections for) student representatives on 

the committee. The sjtudents should not be treated merely 

as symbolic appendages; they should be full-fledged members 

pf. the committee with, as much authority and responsibility 

as possible. However, their greatest value may be/a s>gnbolic 

one. I 4 

G. Resources and Strategies 

Most recommendations about resources and strategies are implied by the tables 

<* 

in Section IV, since they vary by monitoring group type. However, some 

recommendations are appropriate for all groups. - , 

1. Funding: * / 

+± At least some funds, wKich are assured and regular, which can be 

spent .at the monitoring body's discretion, and which are provided in a way that 

permits the body to remain independent of their, donor, are essential. At a 

minimum, the g^roup must have clerical help and supplies in order to communicate 

internally* and with the sponsor, schools* and community. At a maximum, it 

needs funds for a large professional staff and computet time, for public forums 

and activities, for travel and consultants, for salaries of'school monitors, 

• and so on. Therefore we recommend: , 
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A sponsor must provide, or otherwise ensure, steady arid 
reliable — although not necessarily a large amount of 
funding that the monitoring body can^jtse as it sees fit and 

'that has no implicit or explicit strings attached. 

Jap** * . ■ 

• Staff: ^ * 

The staff can make or break a monitoring group. Ideally, the staff 
should perform those among the following functions that are relevant to the 
group s mandate; ^ \ 

1. design, administer, analyze, and interpret uniform, objective, . 
comprehensive monitoring forms; 

2. obtain and analyze data from the schools; 

3. obtain and analyze other information from the schools through 
meetings, memos, informal contacts, etc; 

4. organize meetings so that citizen members have a clear agenda, 
clear sets of choices to make about future activities, "and clear 
choices to make about further directives to the staff; 

5. organize community forums, hearings, social gatherings, and other 
v political and social activities; ^> 

6. take care of daily administrative details; • 

f 

7. compile information and distribute it to the media, the community 
* at large, and opiniori leaders; ' — 

,8. boost the morale^ of public members "on* the firing line 11 by helping- 
them to feel that they are not alone and~fry acting-as a sounding 
board for ideas, \criticisms, and emotions; 

"9. follow the publifc \embe*£ f directives in compiling reports, but . 
also ensure their accuracy and verifiability ; v\ 

10. train, organize,* and oversee volunteer rtonijjors; and 

< * - t - * « 

: v ■ / 

11. organize- and oversee pairirigs between schools and other community 

institutions that have resources desirable to the' schools, 
staff is not automatically an unmixed blessing* The sponsor, and especially 
the monitoring body itself, must beware that the staff:. 

!♦ does not become a bureaucracy -with a life of its own, which 
spends a disproportionate .amount of its. energy on internal 
issues, and which seeks its own perpetuation or expansion 
regardless of the state of . civil rights implementation; 
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Jh!~K ItT S ° le Unk betWeen Che s l> ons ° r the group/ ' 
"25 i ^ 8 tH ! cit * zens off fr ° m ^eir source of direction 
and motivation,™* -cutting the sponsor off from the'benefits 
of lay rather than professional monitoring; 

,.3. does not shape , the- committee's agenda, or reinterpret its 
directions so strongly as to change its role from employee 
to independent acton? * * 

.4. does not take over so much interaction with the schools that 

committee members no longer have a predominant monitoring role; 1 

.5. does not become so involved to one side or another in the dispute 
that its reports are unfairly Biased or Based on* unverif iable 
claims; and 

6. does not exacerbate the inevitable tensions "among committee 
members. 

V « ■ ' / 

Various monitoring groups have had these difficulties with, and the benefits 
from, their staffs. We recommend: 

The sponsor should ensure that the committee has at least a 
skeletal paid staff, probably chosen by the committee members 
and accountable to the committee. & 

c 

The sponsor and public members should choose staff carefully, - * * 

, focusing more on competence and acceptance of the committee's 

goals and mandate than on personal or a$criptive traits. The 
role and status of the $t*£f-should be thoroughly discussed 
and understood. Sponsor, public members r and staffers should all 
t be alert to potential problems wihh staff relations, and move to • 
solve them early. 1 < 

♦ • * ' '* 

3. Leadershi p; 
~ ^ * 

- - .The quality of the chair's leaderships crucial to a body that 
is composed of people with limited time/varying constituencies and pressures, - 
different ideologies and desires, and disparate .backgrounds and skills 
good chair must be able to weld this. group into a cohesive unit that; can agree 
upon^and accomplish only a- small set of its possible and desirable tasks'. ' Ehe . 
chair must be able to keep control over the staff while 'leaving it enough 
autonomy to wok; he or- she must maintain good relations with the schools . " 
while insisting on certain demands; he or she must act as a. public spokesperson 
and link to the" sponsor without violating the autonomy of indivij£al committee 
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members.' In general,, we recommend: • * , 

The sponsor should be especially careful in designating t^e 
chair of a monitoring body. He or she must have; public and ' 
private stature, strong leadership abilities,' finely-tuned 
political instincts, and a commitment to give the time and 
effort necessary to lead a group of volunteers in a very 
delicate And difficult task. 

The sex equity and handicapped cases suggest one possible way to get a good. 

chair. The most effective among these groups, such, as SEPEP, th^Jort Wayne * 

Advisory Council, and the, Jacson PEER Project . all were chaired by or closely 

i 

tied to their founder. The orginator of a group by definition has the drive, 
political skills; personal contacts, and administrative abilities to set up 
*a monitoring body; he or^ she. may also he able .to use those skills to lead it. 
However, the cliche about presidential politics may be applicable here too — the 

skills heeaediib win an elected office may not^ he the ones needed to run it 

*■ * 

* ' ■» 

- well. A .group whose founder is . its leader -also runs the risk of being se 
Incompletely identified with that person "that it does not develop enough of a * 

base in the community £o sustain itself after 'that person leaves the scene . 
Finally on the^eubject 'of leadership, groups with different mandates and 

doing different kinds of Tnpnitoring may need different kinds^of leaders. 

, ° ur recommendations on this point f are contained in the tables of • ' "* 

v 

, Section IV. „ • 0 , . 

•4. Relations with' the School System 

The twin daggers for a monitoring group are co-optation and extreme 



adversarial relations. Some conflict with the schools is probably inevitable 
if a mon i tor ingj- body is doing its $ob well; sponsors should be wary of con- , 
sistent agreenJntC But monitors may be so antagonis£±t>-0r sensitive 'to 
co-optation that they n eedl essly aggravate school officials. All 'opponents of 
a desegregation plafiare not nedessarily racist; all demurs ^bput a Title TX 
evaluation do not necessarily reflect personal or* institutional sexism. We 
reconnjiendr 
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Monitoring groups should submit reports to the schools for 
comments or response before submitting them to the sponsor f 
or' making- them public. The group should not be committed to 
making changes suggested by the schools, but they ^ihould some- 
< how publicly acknowledge the schools' response. f , 

Monitoring groups shot/Id be alert to positive actions £aken by 
the school system, and report positive actions whenever 
possible. It should, not. tone down "justifiable criticism?, 
however. ** 

5* Relations with the Community : * 

|ur main additional Recommendation in this arena is K to statutory groups/ 
No sych monitoring group has been completely successful^ carrying out. its 
responsibility to educate the public and school personnel about why compliance 
is necessary, and exactly what it consists of, "The OSMCR in Cleveland has 
made valiant and exemplary efforts to do so, *but its own close association, 
with Judge Battisti and the, intensely adversarial climate in Cleveland have 
? led it to be associated with only one^side of the case, and* to have no 

credibility with opponents — the very people it needs most to reach, A ju^ge/s 
main enforcement power in public law litigation is a .^contempt citatiori^ainst 
school personnel or a placement of the school system into r^Ecei^rship, Bfcth . 



of. tjiese^are drastic measures, to be avoided if possible, Furoiermore, 
because desegregation cases ,are so hotly contested, 'an4 the facts of the. matter, 
are so # complicated, even 'supporters of desegregation may misuncier stand or ^ J 
disagree with partis of r a court order. example, many people in Cleveland or 

Boston haye no idea what the schools really are like physically, how policies 
and programs discriminate against some children, or how a .generally; self- ^ 1 

contained and publicly unaccountable administration acts. Because of the high pro- 

- ' * • \ 

bability of misunderstanding and the lack of finely calibrated punishment s A , 

a judge may feel a special moral obligation to make sure that pedple under- 

stand exactly what he has ordered and exactly why he felt it necessary to do 
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so. Thus. community education is essential to legal compliance. ^ 

An analogous argumerft can be made for other civil 'rights issues, and other 
types of enforcement agents. Federal and state agencies have the Mudgeon of 
withholding , or withdrawing funds, but they control few punishments short of 
that. Civil rights latfs and regulations are complex, and their v fine points are 
easily disputed even by people who would like to comply. In oarticular, schools 
\ which do not: comply with sex equity requirements often do not so r:uch oppose 
sex equity as simpl^ ignorfe it. As one respondent put it, "it's not cool to 
make racial slurs but it's still hilarious to make fun' of women's libbers." 
Thus legal compliance may be achieved more easily if school staff and community 
members are taught the real evils of sex discrimination The comparabl^ro- 
blems~for handicapped civil rights are that most citizens are not aware of \ 
hah&icapped issues, some feel distaste for* certain physical-.-or tftental problem 
or, mast Important, ensuring civil rights for the handicapped is expens 

— v J 

-Thus here too, a sponsor and his group have a particular obligation tor make 
sure that^people understand why 'compliance is necessary and what it is 
beforeTthey are penalized Jyf\ot complying. Thus we recommend: 

_ provide - statutory \ monitoring groups with the resources 
~£e.g. a public relations- person] and the commitment to«make 
~sure that the community understands exactly what compliance - 
entails and why it is, necessary, - < [ ' 

— Groups with other* goals besides legal compliance should become adept at 

- reporting to the public on successes ,and failures of the schools, results of 

_ complaint investigations, and results of mandated changes. Thus v» recommend: 




^Monitoring groups should make public reports regarding the 
progress or lack thereof in civil rights implementation. 
They should use these reports to' set a public tone to^ 
-motivate residents to communicate with the monitors, to 
increase pressure on the schools to change, and to reward 
schools for successful changes; ^ 

257 • 
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For both statutory anc * other groups » a frequent and regular: reporting 
schedule and 'regular procedures for .making reports to sponsor, community, and 
schools will facilitate .the process of educating the community,, informing the 
sponsor, and putting pressure on the schools. 

Our other main point about community support is that monitoring groups 
should become more sensitive to and adept at building on already existing 
community sentiments* Monitors should plug into already-existing networks- 
and groups as much as possible, although they inust also be very careful to 
maintain their independence and not be caught up in irrelevant issues or old^ 
battles* One way to avoid this trap is to widen their t <con tacts as much as 
r possiblel\ Community members who are known to and trusted by school teachers 
and administrators can. be invaluable aids to a new monitoring body in many 

ways* Thus we recommend: 

.Monitoring groups and their sponsors should build on already 
existing groups and networks wherever, they caa do -so /without v * 
> # being caught up in irrelevant issues. ~ f ^ — 

The rest of our recommendations for resources and strategies vary according 
to the type of monitoring group established, and are contained in the tafi&s 
of Section IV . ; V 
H. Meetings, Reporting Procedures, and Outputs 

Once again,' these mostly- vary by type of group so are considered in Section 
tV. We have, however*, onp general recommendation; r> 7 

Whatever time and place are chosen for .meetings, whatever form and 
frequency are chosen for outputs ^ whatever* procedures for dissemi*- 
- nating information are agreed ufrop — Jthese should be established 
early, routiaized quickly, and left in place, unless tkere is an 
extremely strong reason for changing them. 

This is not a call 'for rigidity., but rather for standard operating procedures. 

Monitoring groups are composed of volunteers^wlth different beliefs and skills, 

doing highly diffuse and innovative tasks, in a volatile and even deadly 

'serious atmosphere. Each- of these features contributes -a strong centrifugal 
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force; anything that can be made routine and noncontrovers'ial- should be. 



X. CONCLUSION ' ♦ / 

Monitoring, in all its variation^, can be'an enormously useful and 
flexible tool for helping to implement civil rights in schools. It gives 
courts and agencies a greater 'ability to enforce their mandates at relatively 
low cost; it gives schools a chance to- fit the mandate *to local conditions,; 
it gives citizens a chance % to shape crucially important and complex insti 1 -' 
tutions in their Jives; it facilitates true integrationn of different types 
of people. However, monitoring also has built-in frustrations and conflicts, 
which must be confronted for it to succeed. ' «> 

Perhaps c the^best way. to finders t.ani why effective citizen monitoring can 
be so difficult is the following argument: - , 
Monitors need a series of resources, which we have described, to accomplish, 
their tasks, However, these Resources are granted by dif feretiU^^^rs in the' 
implementation process, who act independently of o$e another. < > lW3two actors' 
are in an adversarial relationship, the moire* one actor gives of the resources 
under its control to the .monitoring Body, the more the group will be perceived 



as a tool of that actor, and the fewer the resources that the)other acfcor will 

• ■ • . \ < • •.: l , ' ■ ■ • 

give. Thus,, to take the simplesVcase, the court can £ivk, a body a mandate 



funding, staff, leaders, members, And the*promise <Jf judicial* backing' if 

* % if I T 

necessary. But it 'cannot 'give 'the body idf ormation or legitimacy in the schools 

" v ' v • - r • * * ^ * t s ^ 

only the schools* can da that* And when court and schools are locked in a * 

* ; * * > T ' • - • , 

bitten fight, as^Ha fclevelandjfor example, the mora resources the court gives, 
th^ more that the sc^Hjwfehhold. ^ ' *~r> 




Table 19 expands^PMBfelysls ^to Include tfther- resources* and acfSrs: 
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TABLE 19 . 

RESOURCES NEEDED FOR MONITORING BODY 
EfFECTIVEJplSS, AND THEIR DONOkS 



Resources 



Information from and cbmmu~ 
aications with, school district 



Information and support from 
community 



Media coverage 



Government support 



Funding 
St#ff ! 
Mandate 

Committed members 
Strong leader 



Leve^ge over schools 




Expertise 



Actors Ahle\ and Likely, to 
6rant Resources 

School board ' * % 

* School administrators 
School staff and teachers 

Parents "of deprived and nondepri^ed 
students 

Business, civic, religious, political 

leaders ^ 
Local chapters of national 'interest 

groups 

Local newspapers 
Radio' 

Local television stations 

Local and state elected officials 
State department -of education 
Federal agency (OCR, CRS) 

Court 

Federal agency 
Sponsoring s chool board 
Sponsoring interest group 
Selves 

Other sponsors 

Court ft 
. Federal agency 
Local media * a 
Local leaders 
Local tfoters 
Community activists 
Students 
+ 

Members 
Staff 

Federal agency 
Local organizations 
School district 
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As Table 19 shows, the situation need not be a stark, constant stun game. 
Many resources are 'available from a variety of actors. Some resources zi 
substitute for*6thers. Some resources are relatively unimportant for partt- 
cular monitoring Body mandates. But the core dilemma remains: ^ small set of 
resources are all necessary but not sufficient by themselves effectively to 
monit.or civil rights compliance,' and these resources are cbntrolled by separate 
actors vho are likely to be antagonistic to one another or to monitoring. 
These core resources <are: ' 1) mandate, authority and members, controlled by the 
sponsor; 2) information, controlled by the school system; and 3) community 
support or at least acquiescence, controlled by the pommunity. 

The strategies that a monitoring body must take to get enough of these 
three essential resources depends on local circumstances. v If the school 
district is the sponsor,' or ..is in agreement with the sponsor, th§, community 
is also likely to be supportive'. In this situation, the monitoring body is 
able simply to work cooperatively with all actors. This is the situation of 
the Fort" Wayne Advisory Council. Such a situation is the most desirable— but also is 
the one in which, monitoring is least necessarv and perhaps least forceful. If the 
school district and/or the community disagrees with the sponsor on civil 
rights goals or the means to achieve them, the monitoring body must make one ^ 
of two choices in order to be effective. It may be very politically astute, 
and work hard to persuade all actors to give it the resources it needs. [ That 
is the strategy of the Commission in>getroit. This situation is. the most common 
one in sex equity cases. Or it may rely heavily on a sponsor who has and will use 
a considerable amount of power to force the schools and community* to cooperate with 
the monitors. That is the strategy of the- OSMCR in Cleveland. This situation'is 
most likely to occur in race desegregation cases, and it is the situation in 
which monitoring is the hardest to do effectively and the most Important to 
do effectively* 4 - ' 
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Our last recommendation*, therefore, is; m 

To have an effective monitoring .Body, a sponsor must either 
a) ensure that all actors will g£ve the monitoring body the 
resources it needs*; h). give the monitoring body a leader, 
members, and other resources * that. -will help it be persuasive 
to. schools and community residents} or c) give the monitoring 
body the backing-it needs' to force the schools and community 
to give it the resources it needs* This choice will depend 
* on local circumstances and the issue Being monitored. 

► The sponsor and monitors j^hould adjust their expectations 
accordingly* The first situation makes effective monitoring 
most likely; the second situation makes it possible but 
uncertain; and the thitfd situation makes it extremely^ 
difficult*, though not impossible. 

We conclude with a final ^emiyider that there are no definitive rules' 

on what to monitor and'how to do it. The choice of goals, mandates, resources, 

and strategies^and the reasonable levels of expectation all depend on the 

kind of civil rights being monitored and the degree of enthusiasm or 'hostility 

to compliance among the a-ctors* Monitoring Is hot a way to make a -problem 

go away; it can be a way to help citizens participate in their schools and 

to make schools and governments respond to deprived minorities, women or 

handicapped students. * Depending on how it is done', it is a technique for 

enhancing participation f improving accountability, assessing needs, mediating 

controversies, and promoting justice. It facilitates action without acting; 

it permits greater control without controlling; it lies on the boundary between 

public and private; it is as exciting as it is frustrating. 
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Transportation Program CM J Developrae nt in LAUSD" 

£T? ™ 1Q79V "SId Desegregation Performance: Racially Isolated 
• °cn fls IVlXP (Dect^r D o!l97 8 9) ; "Report on f^g*?**' 

at the West Valley C*.S, Magnet as of September 5 ,1979 -(Feb ^ 

*; "Permits with Transportation" (February 28, 1980), and uwau 
Pendi Policy" (May 1, 1980). , - . , 
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For othe\ information on the desegregation cas'e see 
,lf«n J Wiser, "Los Angeles School Integration: a Guide for . 
illan J.Nfceiser, uos a r,«™«,h-f t-v Relations C< 



and Community Leaders' (.Los Angeies, v*a. ^uwwl^jl J. _ "p*r>nrt<? 
anu uuumiui*!.; 1 076% • Monroe Price, Referee, Reports 

Plan's Impact on Services to Limited and Non-Engxisn .pea^us 

. SSL J^^^SS^^g^^ 

omission of the ninth 8* aac » ™ » » p et ii 2rew , tin Desegregation . 
• Principles for Los Angeles., Thomas F. Petti | r ^; ;^ itan \ ach j» 
Goals, the Definition of Desegregation, and *^"°^"„^a ?, The*Role 
and Francine Rabinowitz, ."The Evaluation of Feasibility, and -in ^ 
of the S-tate of California in LAUSD Financing. 9 . ; „ 

153- Southeastern Public Education- Program, A lmost a S PairfcS Jackson, 

Mississippir 1978) . . * '. •*• . . • I 

U4 . "S^the-ten, P«J»lic Education Program" (brochure) (Jaclcson, MS: May 1978) 
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155. ''treated Equal* (newsletter) (Jackson, MS: Southeastern Public Education 

Program, November 1977 ff .) 

' ** 

156. Of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 19§5. 

\ ' ' * 

157. * b ? Elizabeth Gie*se (Milford*, MI: Michigan PEER, December 1980h See also 

"Jackson/PEER Contacts and Chronological Report' of Activities, Summary — 
August 15, 19$0;" Jeri Kgrnegay, "Jackson's Title IX Program Rated State's 
Best," Jackson Citizen Patrio t, May 18, 1980. * 

158. League of Women Voters^&£*5alt Lake, "From Sex Pias to Sex*Equity: 
.Where Are .We in Our Schools? 11 (S*lt Lake City, Utah: March, 1978) 

159. League 6f Women Voters of Salt Lake, "Equality in Athletics: The Effects of 
TiUe^IX in Salt Lake City " (Salt Lake, Utah; torch, 19790- * 

See alio League of Women Voters of Ogden/Weber County, Beverly Lalley, 
Chairperson > "Equal Educational Opportunities: Implications of, Title IX 
for Ogden and Weber County ^Schools" (Ogden, Utah: September 1976.) 

160. 'The question of whether Title IX self-evaluations *ar£ publtcrdocuments 
•>* or in-house resources for administrative purposes still lingers. PEER 

lawyers believe that the self-evaluatiotfs, inasmuch as ^|}.ey ar^ not ' 0 
explicit/ly designated in the regulations as being, inaccessible to 
citizens, should be considered public documents. Conversely, as 
Granite District Superintendant Dr. John- Reed Call wrote to 'the LWVSL 
in -a December 2, 1977 lettef : * 
We are fearful that allowing private grotfps^to view and place j 
their own, interpretation upon the self -evaluation has N 4 the 
potential .for- destroying the communica'tion. (between the 
schools and the Title IX compliance of ficer) pieces sary to allow 
the program to function. . * • - 

s (quoted in League of Wooeij Voters, From Sex Bias to Sex Equity , p. 3.) 
1 To date,** no administrative or court rulings specifically vdealing with 
• piiblip^ access to Title IX self-evaluations have been promulgated. # , . 

161. Shirley McCfcnfi and'Martha Mathews, Implementing Title IX and Attaining 
' Sex Equity in Education (Washington, D.C.: Council of Xhief S.tate 

* School Of ficers , 1977 

162.. Educating handicapped 'children unquestionably costs more thai^ educating 
non-hand icipped students. But the expense of providing smaller teacher/ 
pupil tatios, teacher aides, therapists, psychologists, special tratrs- 
portation'and other services is no excusefor nofiprovision of servicers. 
Support for this'ft found in such recent 'court cases as Mills vs. Board 
of Education wfctcjj. foxing that unsuf ficient funds can no longer be used 

# * as a reason for excluding any child from- the public schools. See The \ 

Parent/Professional Partnership: The Riglit to Education (National » 
Association for Retarded Citizens Research and Demonstration Institute, 
, 1977 ); p. 15 . . ' 

163. See Shepard Welnswig, "The History of the Fort Wayne Community Schools' 
\. Advisory- Council on/Special Education' 1 (Fort Wayne, Indiana: *Marc^i 15, 

A980). • 1- / . 

164. Shepard WeinsVig., monthly newsletter tci parent-members of Advisory . • 
Council for Handicapped Children^ October 30', 1980. See also Fort Wayne 

* Community Schools, Department of Special Education, Robert E. Marshall," 
Director, tr The Spectrum: Focus on Special Education Activi£ies afid Impor- 
tant Events' 1 (Fort Wayne, Indiand, March 1980 on)t 
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165, See Richard H. Patton and James H. Laue , The Role of Community and 
School Groups in School Desegregation: Strategies, for Crisis and 
Ghange (St. Louis, Missouri: Center .for Metropolitan Studies, Univer^i:? *J 

^ o'f Missouri - St. Louis, October 1979): 148-151. _ 

116*6/ For a discussion of this issue in particular, and' "structural litigation" 
in general, see Owen Fiss, "Jhe Supreme Court 1928 Term; Forward:' tlv** % 
Forms of 'Justice ." Harvard Lav Review 93 (November 1979): 1-58. - 
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Site Visit Interview Guide /for. -ftVe^Desegr^gatiqn < \ . 



Intfodudtion . *, / • 

A # Interviewer \. . * # ^/ 

I/Name^ university affiliation 
2 9 Sponsors *of grant' 



B, Grant 



I. Purpose of study - make recommendations to OCR about when and 
how to establish citizen groups, to monitor compliance with 
civdl rights laws regarding discrimination by race, sex, or 
handicap* ' { 



3h. Purpose of this interview: a) to <get information aboittk . 
monitoring in this comctunity; b) 'to get R's assessment cTf 
success and failure of desegregation, and of role of monitoring 
panel in. that success or* failure; c ) to compare . this community 
to others, if possible; d) to get R's recommendations for . 
changes in the civil rights and. monitoring processes in' that 
community* - - • * 



C, Consent form and discussion of confidentiality 

R f s Background ' ( briefly ) . 

A. Occupation, role in desegregation process 

B. Length of involvement,, how and why became involved * 

* ■ * 

C. Relationship to monitoring body(s)l 



R's^Assesstjent of Desegregation Process 

/ • \ • 

A. Goals (GET SPECIFICS) ■ . 1 ■ 

1. What do you see as the main goals of the desegregation plan now 
in force in ; (citv)f Do any\tak'e priority over others? 

- Do any conflict with others? . . 

2. Do the courts, HEW., school administration, and. black ahd white 
. communities have' different goals for desegregation? 

3' # ftow has the monitoring body responded to the£e differences? 



B;*VrategJLes (GEt'SPSCIFICSj ^ * 

1. Hpw is (city) trying to achieve these goals? (go through 

eafch). Do you agree with this strategy? 

* * * „ * • 

J^; 'Again, do different people in town have different views on how 
* .^to achieve* the desegregation goals? 

* * * 

C. Success and failure (GET SPECIFICS) . ~V 

*l. How well do you think ( city) has implemented its desegregation 

plan? (make distinctions among parts, if necessary) 

2. What has been^the greatest success? The' greatest failure? 

. 3. What should the court, HEW, the school board, the black and 
*white conrfuinities do to enhance desegregation' success? 

Monitoring Bodies C GET SPECIFICS) 
1 

A. Goals * 

What do you see) as the main goal(s) of (monitoring body)? 

J-f : 

2. Are any of^these goals more important than any others? Do any - 
of them conflict with any others? 

* « . # • 

3. Do the courts, HEW, school ^administration, and black and white 
communities have different goals for the (monitoring body)? 

» 

4. .Why do you think the court (school, community..'.) set up this body? 

5. Are- the mission and tasks of the clear to it? to the schools? 

the community? * — 

y • 

. B; Strategies^ (FOR EACH QUESTION, GET SPECIFIC EXAMPLES) 

l.,Hov*iV the trying to achieveits goals? (go, through each) 

Do you agree yf^th this strategy?, 

2 # Are there different views on correct strategies? 



MB C 

LtRri 



3. (For people on the monitoring body): Can you describe how the 

g oes about its daily work? How do you decide what issues to 
focus on? What dp you do about those issues...^. 

4. E&» Has the mctaitoring process changed over the- life of the 1 

5. Doea the (monitdring ^bodjr) wotfk olo^ely with, teachers? Other 

school officials? Members of the black and white-communities? ' The 
court? HEW? FOR EACH : to what, efftfet? If ntft, why not? > 

r • • ■ '\ , . . ■ ' 
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6. How does the (monitoring body) relate to the media? To 

opponents of desegregation in the schools j in the community? 



Resources 

l t What kind of legal power does the have? How mucfi contact 

does- itolttiave with the courts? * - 

2. What kind of leverage does the have schools who resist 

its suggestions? (If necessary:) Can it, for example, threaten 
to withhold federal funds? Local political support 

3. What technical and professional help does the have to draw 

upon? What political resources? Financial? 

<> 

4. How were the members of the selected-? How much orientation 

and- training did they "get? From wfiom? Was it enough? How "much" . 
prestige do they have in the community? _ • 

5. How much communication is there between, the and (its 

sponsor)? Is it regular? Sufficient? Two-way? # Single or , # a 
Multiple channels of colnmunication? 

6 # Are there "any other resources that the can draw on to do its 

vfoirk? Are there any' resources that it- needs .tjjat it ^dqes not have? 
^Why not? t ' ' ■ 

Success (GET SPECIFICS) • fc * . 

1, J)oes the * seem to be achieving its goals? Why ar why not? 

2. What is its biggest achievement? Its biggest failure? What was 
the most unpopular thing the ____ did? 

3^ What barriers within the^monitoring body keep.lt from greater 
successi? What. barriers^ outside it (!•£•» in the schools, the 

• community, the* court' order or HEW remedial plan,, etc,) keep the 

* monitoring body from being* more effective? . 

4. What features of the monitoring body are most useful or valuable? 
What features of the p£an N are mostjielpful to it? 

Changes- in the Monitoring. Process ^ * 

l« 'What changes would ytfu recommend in the monitoring prpcess or In 
its'goalat^to aake it more, effective? 

" v - * • ■ ' * ' * • * ~ i * . 

2.. Would ybtf recommend any other kinds of outside monitoring, say by^ 

: the. Justice Department, Office <xf Civil Rights, or the NAA'CP, 

- instead of by the. cou»t? : X*vary according to type of monitoring body) 



3. Are there problems in' the desegregation process that the * 
lonltorln g b o dy n o t a ddressing? How could it"' do abetter * 
job with them? • r •' =ul - CJ - 

* 4. Finally, if you. were designing an^deal mbnitoring- body for 

--r icity), what .would it look- like? (Consider ^size, 

■characteristics of members, sponsor - , mandate, powers, funding,* 
staff^g,- indorsation gathering- and reporting- procedures.) 

Other Monitoring Processes V. r 
A. Other existing monitoring 



• V* 



1. Do you know of any other citizen monitoring groups in (citv>? 
How about In other cities? icicyjr 



— . ^^^.^hat is your impression of thei?" Do you know of anyone 
! should talk with about them? . 

> 

3. If R is very knowledgeable, go through questions in IV again. 
B. Other potential monitoring* 

^ i?Jw„!S p6 K Ple concerned about civil 'rights also want to end 
discrimination by sex and physical or mental handicap. Do you 

a^n^-*^ I *!?«*' P ^ 8 J anr focu **« on 8e * ««l"ity or discrimination 
against 'the handicapped in (city)? 

.2. Iffeo, could you describe this 'program? "(Include goals, strategies 
successes and failures, involved groups., and so ontfaut briefly? ) 

3 « ^'s there been any monitoring of this, program? If yes 

' could ybu pleafee describe it? -(Include same topics). 

4. Do you-think problems with sex equity could successfully be monitored 

f^!^! aQner J? r C ° thfe monitorin 8 of desegregation plans?" What . 
facets are amenable to monitoring?. Why or why no$? > 

5# ' lt m± l aT %' d ° !° U thi / k P robleas concerning discrimination against ' 
the handicapped could successfully be .monitored? Why or why not? 

* * • j - w 

Cdhclusion* w 

B * oHoS^ng? 0 ^ ° f has„written any materials 

C. Anything else you Want to mention? % • 
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APPENDIX II 



Site vi 



Visit Interview Guide 
for Sex Equity ? 



0> 



sec 




r 

V 



' 'Site'Visit Interview Gu^de fofc Sex 'Equity ^ 

• , * • ■ L 

. % -* \ : . 

* * 

Introduction * ; - • « . 

A. Interviewer. " * 

* . -A • : 

1. -Name, university affiliation * N 

■ «* * ** 

2. Sponsors of grant 1 - 

yr' ** 

B. Grant • ♦ w 

_^ V 

1. Purpose of. study —-make recommendations to OCR about^when an<f 
how to establish citizen groups to'mQnitor compliance with 

' civil rights laws regarding discrimination by .race, sex,, or v 
handicap r 

■ , + * *. 

2. Purpose of this interview;, a) to get information about , 

/monitoring in this community; b) to- get R's assessment; of ) 
success and failure of Title. IX ^mplSnentafcion, and of role 
of monitoring panel in that success or failure; c) to 
compare this community to others; and d) to get R's recom- 
mendations for changes in -the civil rights- apd monitoring 



processes in that community. > 
C- Consent form and discussion of confidentiality 



R's Backgrouhd ^(bgiefly) 

. Occupation, role in sex equity process > „ • 

B. Length of involvement, how and why became involved 

C. > Relationship to monitoring body 

R*s Assessment of Sett Equity Compliance Process ' 
A. Goals (GET SPECIFICS) ' 

*' * \ t 

, 1. What do you see as the main "goals of the Title "IX compliance 

'process- as it Is taking place in ' (city)? (OR What should 
• be the ma'in goals of/'a Title^K^cqmpliance process vhen it 
begins in > ' (city)? Do any^of these goals take priority 
over others? ^po any conflict with- others? 

2» Do the schodl administration, OCR", women f s groups, the state-, 

and parentsiAave_different: goals for'or definitions of sex equity? 

3.( How has the /irfonitoring* body responded to these differences in 
goals, or conflicts- among goals? , 



B. Strategies (GET SPECIFICS) 

* i. x 

1. How is _j (city) •trying to achieve these goals? (Go through 

each.) Do you<agree with this strategy? 

# • 

2. .Again, do different people in town have (different views on how r m 
\ * =to achieve sex equity in the schools? 

A • • 
C. Success and failure' (GET SPECIFICS) . 

!• How well do you think (city) h^is achieved sex equity? (OR , 

I complied with Title, IX requirements?) ( Make distinctions among 

^components of complican ^^ if necessary..) * 

2. Wha\has been the greatest ^access? Why? - 



3.. What ha^been the greatest failure? Why? 



'4. What should the school personnel, , OCR, womehjs groups, the state, 

and parents do to improve compliance with sex equity requirements? ♦ 
(Go through each separately). 

Mpjiitoring Bodies. c — - , . # ' 

A. Goals (GET.SREJ^IFICS) ^ ' I* ^ 4> 

-X^What do yoja see as the main gbal(s) o f ' (monitoring body)? 

2. Are any of* these goa^s more import an tS:han any others? Do any c ^ 
conflict with any others? ' - - 

#» * » 

Do Qcfc, the^ school administration, women 1 Is .groups, and students 
and parents i»ve different g pals for . . ' (monitoring body)? 

4 % Who set up *ffie monitoring body? Why what goals did (sponsor) 

have for' it? 

-f * 

5. Are the mission and responsibilities of the ; (monj. toting body) 

clear to it? to the schools? ' to the 'community,? « 

B: Strategies ('FOR EACH. QUESTION, GET SPECIFIC EJWMPLES) • * * 

1. How is the 4 (monitoring bodyX trying to achieve its goal 

of T (Go througfi eacV ftoal.) ^Do you agree with this strategy? . 

2. Arl^there different views pn the correct strategy? > 

3. (For people on the jCoriitioring body): Can you describe how the 



(monitoring body) goes, about* Its, daily work? How do you decide what \ <* 
issues, to f octis^nT^l^t^do' you do\at>out tho^e tissues? ... * ' \^ 

How has theljibnitoring process changed over' the* life of the ^ A 

(mdnifcoring body)? < t . ~ 

5.. Does the w (monitoring^ tfody) \wo*fc;dosely with teachers? other 



school personnel? parents and other community members? OCR 7 
FOR EACH: To what effect? Why do they interact in this [fashion? , 

6. How does the ~_ (monitoring body) relate to the m'edi 

those who oppose or are indifferent to sex equity in the 
and community? - . 



To! 
schools 



Resources 



1. Does. the_ • (monitoring body) have any statutory .or 'lee 



— o -~~ y / a**; ai.atui.ut/ ,ur t xegal power? 

How much, contact does it have with OCR? the state' board If education? 

2^ What kind of leverage, does the J (monitoring body) Have over 

schools who resist its suggestions? Can if, for example, sJeak for 
OCR or a State agency with regard to withholding of funds? Can-:it 
H h rt t H e L 1 t :-I 1 !K 0ld l0Cal POlltlcal ° r «» ot4 resource 



the schools nee3? 



3. What technical and professional help does the (monitoling body) 

have to draw upon"? What political or social import? Financial support 

4. How were the members of the-; (monitoring body) selected!? How 

^ much training or orientation have they received? From whom? Vas it 

enough? How much prestige 'or status-does the (monitoring body) ' 

have in the community? • , «w "J" 

5. (If the group is not Self-sponsored): How much •communicition'is. there 
. _ between the. group and its sponsor? Is it regular? Suf f icient?\" Two- 

. way? Single or multiple channels of communication ' A 

6. Does the _J (monitoring body) have enough staff?' Too much? \How 

are staff selected? Have there been any^dif ficulties between ttie 
staff and public members? (Get specific examples). 

7. Are there any other resourdes the _ ; (monitoring body) can draw 

on. Any resources it needs that it lacks? Why doeWt it have that 
resource? " . . • 

Success and Failure (GET SPECIFICS) * ' ' # . 

1. Does the (monitoring body} seem toJ>& achieving its. goals? ^fthy? 

2. What is its biggest achievement? -(Get full description) ' 

3. What is. itf biggest failure? (Get full description) . 

4. What is the most, unpopular thing .the (monitoring body) did? Was \ 

it worth it? ' . . , 

5. Whaf. barriers within the \ (monitoring body) keep it from greater 
success? What barriers outside, it (in OCR, the schools," women's -groups-, 
community etc.) keep it from being more effective? 

• • * 

^ eatures of the (monitoring body) are most useful to it? 

what features are least' useful?' \ 

• V * v . • ' J 
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7. What •features of the compliance plan- are raos.t helpful to the 
•(monitorisig, body)? * 



, % Ej. Changes in* the* monitoring process 



" y . • X 

1. ' What ch^e^in the monitoring .body, ■ f its goals, or Its' actions 

would you recommend to make it more effective? \ ' 

* 

2. 'Would you recommend any 'other kinds of monitoring, say by OCR or 

a different vomers group- or t;he schools themselv€>§ to improve 
* "'the monitoring function? l? % 

, . - ' " . t '/ . " 

.3. What aspects of sex equity is the (monitoring body) not addressing? 



cityl, # 
of members , 




How could it* do a better 'job with them? 

4. If you were designing an ideal monitoring jjroupNfot ( 

what would i-t look like? (Consider size , characteristics ~. 
sponsor, mandate; powers, funding, staffing/ information gathering -and 
other strategies, Report procedures.) " 

V. Other Monitoring Processes 

Other existing monitoring bodies 

3r.. Do you know of any* other citizen monitoring groups in, Vcity)? 
How about' in other school districts? ' . 

. * w 

2.- .IF YES: What is "your impression of them? (If H is very ^knowledgeable, •> 
go through interview guide briefly) Who' else should -I talk to about this 
other group? 

. B. ^tlier potential monitoring * y 

1.. As you know, people concerned about sex equity also want to end' 

discrimination hy race or physical or mental handicap. Do you. think ' 
desegregation plans could successfully be monitored? What features 
would make them more, and less, easily moriitored than a sex equity 
compliance process? (Same questions for handicap-related monitoring.) ' 

VIv Conclusions t 

A. ' In the final analysis, what do you think is the real purpose of monitoring? 

Is that a good goal to pursue? * \ * 

B. Other people and material * • * ' V 

1. Can'ypu recommend anyone else fr*r me to -talk with about monitoring 
♦ sexyequity in (city)? 

> 

2. Have you or anyone else written any materials on monitoring or on 
the^experience in (city) with sex equity? 

1 

3. Anything else you watit ta mention? 

«»*? 
\ 
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\ . * ^Conclusions and Recommendations in 
v - Lila Carol, "Viewpoints and Guidelines on 

Court Appointed Citizens Monitoring Commissions 
'in. School Desegregation*'* • 
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THE MONITORING COMMISSK3N 
AND THE COURT 



• Judges should be ver^clear about their mandates, and give specific 
• attention to the limits of responsibility assigned to monitoring commis- 
sions. 



• Some pa/ticipants felt that a general and somewhat vague charge may 
be useful in the earlv stages of a commission's life- At a l^ter stage more 
specificity will be required, the judge may use the monitoring commis- 
sion as an outlet {or public comment and as a pressure valve. 

• The court order itself should be studied carefully by commission mem- 
tiers. If the order is vague, the commission can cither seek clarification I 
from the court, or interpret the meaning for itself until the court directs 
otherwise.^s indicated above there are occasions when a less 5 specific 
Charge from the court. caq serve a community best. 

• When questions arise 6n the meaning of the language in the order, a 
. more specific definition should be requested from the c6urt. Ulpon its 
\ * f% - formation the entire commissi©* should receive an orientation from the* 

V . * judge. Jhis will give all members an opportunity to.ask questions and 

.receive" responses. f 

• The monitoring commission should dear up ambiguities as to its role 
and mandate prior to beginning its work. 

• A regularized communications pattern shQuId be set up withR^e judge 
(i.e., who meets regularly with the judge, how often, what kirtys of 
reports the court expects, how frequently). If the members and staff of 
the monitoring commission are to communicate with the judge through 
his staff, the procedure should be clarified in the early days. 

• Submission on. recommendations to the. court should' not carry the^ 
expectation that any or all will be adopted. « 

• Commissions should, if necessary, remind the judge that hi* continued 
support is essential to their effectiveness. ^ ♦ 



t 



ThLs publication results from a symposium- sponsored by the Community 
Relations Service, U.S. Department of Justice and the College qf Education^ ■ 
Ohio State University (Columbus,- Ohio: May 31-June' 1, lf?7) * ' m • 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE COMMISSION, 

* 



The membership of monitoring commissions should include a cross 
section of the « ommunity (students, parents, civic and business lexers, 
religious groups, labor, teachers, home owners) and plaintiffs). Racial 
4nd ethnic characteristics of the cuntmumtv should lx* represented on 
the co?hinis*ion, with particular attention to substantial minority mem- 
bership. The election of members by the judge is critic al. As a partici- 
pant stated it, "Big names vserc not big workers." There is a tendvnev to 
select prominent persons who are usually over-involved in other mat- 
ters. 

The court should choose only individuals with exceptional leadership 
ability to servo as chairpersons. The chairperson not only influences the 
quality of the commission's work, but may also influence the climate of 
the community. 

The commission should have responsibility for recommending new 
members to the iu'dge. In some communities, volunteer monitor/- 
observers who worked hard during the first Years were good candidates 
for commission membership in the second vear. 

Members should undergo a training program before embarking on their 
work. This includes problem identification, conducting needs asscss*- 
ment, consensus building, and recruitment,, screening, and.traininj> of ' 
monitors. Thev need to know what to look for, what monitoring experi- 
ences have been in other districts* wftat worked and what did not, 1 They 
need to be aware of how to identify racial isolation in schools, and how 
to keep from being made, captives of lb* school district. **m ( 
U . - v > * 

> Monitoring commissions^hould establish their own rules, regulations 

*nd procedures for monitoring the implementation of the court order. 

> The comipissidrfshouldbe funded and professionally staffed. Funding 
may come from federal, state, and local sources, both public and 
private, j ^ ^ 

> Commissions^shouIcThave access to experts ft such .uc^s as pupil 
reassignment, teacHer recruitment, orientations, program costs, etc. 
Such experts may be selected from colleges, business organizations, 
legal aid staffs, general assistance centers, and urban planning groups. 
Both the court and the monitoring commission can utilize technical 
assistance available from ttfe Communitv Relations Service, O.S. De- 
partment of Justice. * 

• Jhe roles, functions, and responsibilities of monitoring commissions 
'should b« specifically klentified and defined concurrent with the for- 
mation of the commission. The relationships of members, to staff, to 

• attorneys, and to, other experts should be detailed. 

• The monitoring commission should not Sssume duties of the school 
board, ribr should it build political structures within the commission. 
Where the court .has included a number of Vooiponents to be moni- 
tored, *uteommittee task forces can be especially desirable for working 
at the communitv level. 
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T^idTraSTll^reportinR to diverse const.luenc.es. comm.s . on 
should organize a small numl>er of committees .e.g.; a school relation 

I ommitt.ee ipr holh inter and intra-school; a transportation comm.ttee. 
a safety, committee: and a community relations committee). 
Monitoring commissions should provide the court with regular oraland 
written reports.Jhe con teT* of these reports shouUD* ^ared^h 
school officials and with the community. Comm.ssions should have 
available evaluative criteria. These criteria should relate «° 
the court order and be used to assess the compliance of each school m 
the system to the court order. 

. The monitoring group should be in contact with both plaintiffs _and 
deiendents on matters concerning the mon.tor.ng of.the desegregat.on 
plan. - . • 

. The monitoring commission should establish criteria for mternal and- 
external evaluation of its own effectiveness in carrying out Us charge. 

. The monitoring commission should remain in existence from the time 
the desegregation plan is implemented until the court cons.ders .ts 
o'rders to have been carried out and ceases further jurisd.ct.on. 

. The monitpririg commission should designate one or two spokespersons 
toVeport its positions to the court, the school system, the commun.ty. 
and to the media. If every one is free to report for the commm.on, 
cbios W 'H inevitably ensue. 
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tHE MONITORING COMMISSION 
AND THE SCHOOL 



Repeatedefforts must be made to explain clearly, the mis sion a gd>tasks 
of the commission to school officials and aH school personnel Bv the 
same token, such explanations should be reflected in the actions ofih* 



commission 



• Relationship* bui|t on mutual trust and respect should be sought with 
school officials at all levels. * 

• Teachers aswell .as administrators should be involved in working with 
commissions. Tneir viewpoints and, experiences must be fought, for 
they are important for effective desegregation. Thetfe perceptions rnust 
be gathered in a regularized process by commissions, and not received 
onfy through a few monito~r7observers in school- buildings, . 

• The commission must reach mutual understanding with building prin- 
cipals, permit them to react to reports concerning their buildings; 
communicate effectively with the school staff, and sharp information 
with them. By establishing working relationships wiih teachers and 
building administrate}*, many minor problemsjcan be solved do e to 
the fcvel at which they have occurred. It has been found that frequently 
such problemscan be handled by local administrators (when brought to 
their attenlfon). The need to report^uch problems directly to the judge 
is minimized, thus reducing the number of court directives that will be 
addressed to the schools. v 1 

• Jhe monitoringcommission $hpuld workclosely with the school admin- 
istratiori.^he'superintendent of schools should pa^s commission rec- 
ommendations on to the school board. Close communication will ulti- 

• mately make the recommendations more acceptable to the board, and* 
facilitate cooperation. There will be a need for continuity and commit* 
meht for effective desegregation after the commission has been dis- 
solved. Inducing the cooperation of the school svsteta is important in 
terms otlong range solutions/ ^ 

. The commission must remain scrupulously fret t>f being .co-opt.^ in any 
way. "Positive relationships" should not threaten the separate and 
independent operation of the commission. — 

• Commissions should not view school systems as their enemies and 
perpetual "heavies." Some board member participants pomtedout that 
many boards of education are'becoming responsive, and that an adver- 
sary relationship helps no one. Participants pointed out that the word 

. "monitoring" alone often puts school people on the dfefensiyerSome 
suggested such an expression as "information gathering:' would be less 
» threatening. , 

• Student participation on monitoring commissions is essential. Students 
really know what is going on in schools and can *ive the kind o 
feedback to the commission that wilt make it credible in the local 
community. 



THE MONITORING COMMISSION 
AN D THE-eOMMU NfTY 



Monitoring commissions have to huildnbe broadest pmsibl •• coalition 
of support -within their communities. Organized labor, for example, 
particularly in urban' areas can be a major and singuhjrl> imporjani 
supporter of mo.nitoring efforts. . ' 

The majority of^embers should be from within the citv. but represen- 
tatives of business and the professions should be members regardless o 
their home addresses. While it is very important to have parents of 
children* in the school heavily represented, others who help shape 
public opinion and who work with children and their families should 
be involved, too. such as clergy, health professionals, leaders from 
civic and social organizations. 

Volunteer monitor/observers should be recruited from the city itself, 
and they should be recruited for specific roles and specific tasks. 
The.comm'ission should determine early what kinds of information the 
•community needs in order to carrv out the charge of the court effec- . 
tively and to keep the community properly informed". . ', 

Efforts to educate the community should-ujvolve students and school ' 
personnel as weir as community members. 

The commission must tecate and use expert knowledge in the devel- 
opment of effective community relations. Such expertise exists jn 
e'very city, and can be brought to bear on the work of the comm.ss.on. 
Substantial resources are required to conduct a thorough desegrega- 
tion education campaign for the benefit of the community. The com-, 
mission must stimulate and generate these resources. A campaign 
should also include flyers, phone calls, hearings, broadcasters, all 
. possible channels *for reaching people. 

. The monitoring commission is in a position to listen to the community 
carefully, assessits needs, report them tothe schools, the courts, and in 
some Cases proyide for community needs through the commission 
itself. % 

• The commission must make dear to the community what matters tali 

within its scope 1 . 

• Commissions cannot view themselves as panaceas for extremely com- 
plex social problems. Thev must be aware of their limitations and avoid 
unrealistic expectations. In some instances commisiions assume too- 
many responsibilities. Monitoring commissions serve as valuable pres- 
sure valves for their communities. They can be. helpful in alerting 
judges to problems, but many issues which they uncover will have to be 
handled by more broadly based community gfoups, or by more 
specialized agencies. 

• Commissions should seek to work with existing community group* 
whfchaie city-wide. Such a coalition should be expanded whether 
possible, and should not ignore groups with point*©* view that imparl 
from those of thycourt. " , i 

• Awarenes? of community concerns is essential in the reporting pro- 
cess. Monitoring commissions, should serve as sounding-boards m 
fulfilling their reporting function. The* should receive concern* 
through the widest range'of community interests. 

• The monitoring commissipn must be willing "to be unpopular" * 
necessary to see that the law itself is enforced. 

• A moriftociffg commission must guard against locking itself into * 
quasi.judicuff posture that inhibits it from being a good reflector v. 
community concern*. .... ■ . ^ ^v70 



THrMONlTOTfrNCTUNCTld7«-0F^ 

THE COMMISSION 

/ 

Schools must be well informed about the monitoring process: what will 
be monitored? who will be monitoring? how often? what are the 
limitations upon monitor/observers? / \ # ^ 

The careful monitoring of student rights and responsibilities should be 
a priority to ensure that rfo one class of students is being ilealt with 
unfairly (e.g., expulsions and suspensions). 

The monitoring commission may have to evaluate the school system's 
recordkeeping, identify the school .records which are nrantained and 
record and compile for themselves thpse which are ndwed but npt 
kept by the school. #> 

Monitor/observers should never report' directly to school officials, 
although some commissions *have foum^it useful for the observers to 
leave copies of the reports with the principals. An observer's report 
should go directly to the commission. Commission representation 
should then report to the school those activities which might create 
tense situations in school buildings or otherwise be valuable. 
A procedure for regular reporting of" the results of monitoring should 
be developed at the outset by the commission. Concerns, and view- 
points of school officials should be considered when the procedures 
are ir* the development stages, and methods for cooperation with 0 
school personnel should be established at that time. 
Considerable numbers of potential monitors must be found aj>d • 
screened before arriving at the actual persons who will do the monitor- 
ing. Far mor#>eopte will have to be recruited initially tttan will finally 
serve as observers. ) 

Monitors must be well trained and not enter schools without un- 
derstand^ of their roles, the instruments they are to use, and the 
manner in which they are to deal with persons in the schools. 
Monitoring Should involve reporting observations without value judg- 
ments of the observer. 

Observers should not be assigned to schools attended by their own 
children but should operate without vested interest as much as possi- 
ble. 

School officials should be invited to participate/or at least to be 
observers, at training Sessions for commission numbers and monitor/' 
observers. This will help to reduce fears and-apprehensions of many 
school people. ' t 
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THE ADVISORY FUNCTION OF 

-TH£-GQM/VUSSIt>N- 



■ \ : 



the creoiomiy ui « ^ fc „,. lir . f . The commission must be 

38SS2S3^sea» 

and organic in logical, reasonable, and useful ways. 
* Recommendations must be issued in a 

m„<! c arrv out specific recommendations (such as teachers in me 
cUs room! he school board and city council.) Community and ^hool 
' ^u'eTcan and should be utilized in solving the problems .nvolved 
with desegregation. 
. . Advice should be offered in a form that is pblitically viabU » anc palata- 

; . A monitoring commission may help to construct a remedy as well as 
monitor implementation. 
. Commissions must respect the confidentiality of certain >"^»Jr 
Commission member? are entitled to data which may be confident *L 
The commission must use such information In the same way expected 
~ Xol o&crals. Where resistance to releasing 
officials may be able to provide it more wilhng Y . i «d -duals names 
are deleted (as in suspension, expulsion, hostile mcdenb). 
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I- WHY 



VE CITIZEN MONITORING? 





Whereas some people turn to/Gid whten a problem 1 
looms on th£ social horizon, ancyofcners turn to the 
state, Americans instinctively Jtoxm a committee, 
elect a president and secreta^-tteasure.r, and set * 
about finding a solution* 

Robert/Paul Wolff, The Poyerty of Liberalism 

. ■ / ; ; 

*Not only the peculiarities of our cultural heritage lead 

* * / * 

Americans to form monitoring committees to oversee the implementation 

of civil rights mandates in ^chools. The number of these groups is 

very large arid growing, atyleast partly because they help 

*four goals of public policy-making to be fulfilled. , These goals are 

the furtherance of justice according to the Constitution j^hanges in 

the political structure and processes* of communities, improvement 

of education for /ll children, and fostering of intergroup under- 

standing and appreciation. Monitoring can enhance ea'ch goal — 

although perhaps not all at the' same time, as we shall see below. A 

7 /■ * 

First, monitoring is a way to extend the range and depth of 
executive and judicial policy without increasing the number of civil 
servants. For the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) directly to oversee 

thre/ types of civil rights compliance* in* all school districts would 

/ . , % 
be/impossible without vastly increasing its size — and even then 



roblems of coordination and' communication would be overwhelming. 
f For every federal judge directly to oversee civil rights compliance 

> • ^ 

would also be impossible without substantially restructuring the 

judiciary. But citizen groups who are under the direction of OCR or 

a judge, ^nd who have close two-way communications with their sponsor 
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• can oversee ~the achievement 'of Constitutional mandates and then disband 

-when their task is done. 

Second, mpnitoring is a way of involving more people anil 

♦ 

groups in the decisions and activities of schools. Schools are^ ' - 

public institutions — supported by taxes, headed by. elected bo&rds,' 

4* * 

accountable ultimately to parents and soodety in general. Parents should 

i * i N 

, have some say in how their children are educated, and what they are 
taught; business enterprises and civic organizations should help in 

the education of their future employees and members. Monitoring is a 

-V* ■ 

way for more people to participate in education in a way that is 
•structured, focused, mandated — and also donducive to change and 
expansion. 

Third, monitoring is a way of making syre that, education 
goals are not lost in the drive to comply "with laws. No judge can fully 
understand the exigencies and needs ,of educators; no single law and 
set of regulations can be optimal for all school systems^ No one wants 
blind obedience to get in the way .of the children's best interests, 
and yet we must not permit Icteal/exceptions to vitiate the force of 
civil rights mandates. Monitoring groups are a w£y to connect general 
laws ,and specific situations^ or to connect logal experts with .professional 
educators.* Monitoring groups can help to ensure that laws are enforced, 
but can also help to nensure -that the idiosyndrdtic needs of a specific 
school system in educating its students are met. * - . 

Finally, monitoring is a way for people t°o come together, 
work on common goals, develop new networks o*f friends, axtil learn to 
understand and appreciate their cliff erences as well as their similarities. 



I - . . . - ■ 

One purpose of desegregation is to bring .blacks and whites together; 

* • * ■* . J 

one purpose o£ a«x equity is to' bring men and women together?* the 

same, of course, holds for the handAapped. Monitoring groups - 

• • 4 

can themselves create ties and set examples; they can also help to 

ensure that schools truly integrate their students and teach edch 

■ « 

one the value of all. , ! 

Thus monitoring can perform at least four functions. Each 

functions corresponds to a type of monitoring group and calls for 
* * 

specific recommendations. T^ese, groups are discussed in Section III x 
and the appropriate recommendatioiB are in Section VII. But all groups 

«r - • * « . 

h^ve some features in common,' and some common recommendations — ^hich 

to 

are^ discussed in Sections II and VI respectively. 

II. WHAT IS A CITIZEN MONITORING GROUP? 

Monitoring groups range from three to 100 members, from 



budgets of nothing to hundreds ^f thousands of dollars a ysar, 1 from 
radical activists ~to careful social ^scientists, from a focus on race 
desegregation to sex equity to aid for the handicapped. Their goals 
and effects also vary, but they all. share some characteristics^ A 
citizen monitoring group must have most, if not all, of the following 
features; 

1) Its main fofcus, is the implementation (not the design 
or 6nactment)ytf .civil rights laws; in court cases, 

it focuses on the remedial phas v e.of the' proceedings; 

/ * • 

2) .Its main purpose is to 6bserve and report on civil 

rights implementation' — not to participate directly 



^ ^ in achieving goals; 

3) Most members are private citizens, • who do not work for 
the^courts, schools, or any level of government, and ' 
who do not told an" elected or appointed public office; 



4) The monitoring *group has at least several members,; 

5) The group has at? least quasi-official status and 
usually is» mandated as a public bodyby a court or 
executive agency; 

6) The "group deals with more^than one^ issue, and exists 
over a relatively long period of time ; 

7) The group addresses civil rights compliance only 



for students in elementary and secondary public 

* 

schools ; and 

8) The civil rights issues to be monitored arise from 
the Fourteenth Amendment and subsequent court cases, 



Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IX' . 

of the Education Amendments of 1972, and Section 504 
r * 

of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

' , In sum, a monitoring group is several citizen^ that are 
mandated to observe and report on the implementation of Titles IX*and 
VI » Section 504 and the Fourteenth Amendment , for students in 
public schools , over a relatively long perfod of time and a i variety of 
issues . Some groups do not have all of these characteristic's; the full 
report discusses 4eviations from this strict definition, . 



Ill/ WHAT IStMONITO^ING?: FOUR TYPES OF MONITORING BODIES 

Because of the wide. diversity of groups who claim to be 
"monitoring," because citizen monitoring is' at such an early stage 
of development, and because so little has been written about ' 



monitoring groups^ we do not offer a rigid definition qf monitoring, j 

► The activity must include observation an<^ evaluation of the actions of 

/ . • - ' - 

/ another body as it works to implement a given public policy such as 

a law or .court order. Its purpcJse is directly 



J f 

or indirectly to control thfe actions of the/body ^eing monitored* 

Control Jjerfc^is defined as constraint or shaping; monifcaring is one tool for 

getting schools to behave in ways that rt iey mi ght not otherwise, have 

done. ' . 

« 

Beyond this general definition, we offer four mare * , 

* • :/ 

specific definitions of monltoringv> Thfese four types of monitoring ^ 

^ " \ ' " 

are 'described as sharply different from one another in order to 

highlight their distinctive features. But several at them are highly 

compatible with one another,, and we make recommendations below about 

which are complementary and which are not. 

.• ' , . *« 

The first type of monitoring is statutory monitoring . Monitoring 
bodies can help to insure compliance with a« court order or statute * 
anfl its interpretation through regulations. Judges areanot equipped 
tj> understand, neve;r Hnind oversee, the workings of a bureaucracy as 
complex,' wide-ranging, diffuse, and perhaps hostile as a school' system. v 
Federal agencies such as OCR have few tools for overseeing and evaluating 
scbjgpl systems that are geographically and psychologically far from 



Washington. Thus both judges and agencies need a) body that is on the 
scene, that prov*des reliable and extensive data about what 'is 
happening in the school system, and that can analyze and evaluate 
,_wiJthQUtlprQSAlyJtizlng^r- distorting. It -helps to shape the schools' - 
inplementation process through generating, organizing, and disseminating 
information. It is, in short, the institutionalized "eyes and ears of 

the court" (or agency.) ) . 

The second type of monitoring is political monito^ng ; 
• monitoring bodies can be used to induce change in the political 

picture of a school' system with, regard to civil rights. Politcally- 

V 

oriented monitoring bodies are less concerned with obeying the letter 
of the law or court order than with changing the balance of power 
among school -actors, bringing new actors into the process, or 
bringing new resources to bear on civil rights problems. One variant 

^ of political monitoring is the interest-group model; it channels ^ 
previously uninvolved people, resources, and* energy f ronrminori£ies , 
business people, and parents into selected aspects of school programs. 
1% helps to shape the schools by facilitating the entrance of new 

' actors into the civil rights implementation process. The .other variant 
of political monitoring is the ;grass-roots model; it channels 
previously nowerless people into decisionmaking positions within the 
school system. It helps to shape 'the schools by increasing the voice 
and, leverage of some actors and greasing that of 'others. 

v The third type of n^nitordng is educational monitoring; 
monitoring bodies can bemused to improve the quality^of education and 
to equalize access to good education. Educationally-oriented groups 
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are less conceded abcfat either statutes" or political balances than 
1 about 'enhancing the learning process. Educational monitoring also 
Jitis two variants. The first' focuses on opportunities; monitoring 
here means making sure that educational > need^ always have priority • 
over all other demands, ajrd, that each student has a full and equal 
chance to become educated. School policies ^are shaped by encouraging 
' educators to p'ut their professional training to its besT; use. The 
second Variant focuses on results; >monitoriftg here means making sure 

the previously disadvantaged^children receive 1 enough compensatory treatment 

• ~+ 

that they attain the same educational outcomes as other children. Here, 
i * 

-school policies are sjiapefl by influencing the allocation of educational 
resources in order to benefit formerly deprived students. . 

The fourth and final type of monitoring is social monitoring ; 
a monitoring body can be used improve relations among hostile or 
,di£tant groups,' enhance the sel^esteem of disadvantaged children, and 
involve more-people in school activities. Such a group will strive to 
* create good social relations. within the group, to develop networks # J 

across groups anct, within the tschools, to protect the physical safety 
- and^psy etiological well-being of formerly deprived students, and to 



bt41d»community morale. It will help to^hape school* policy by providing 
<an exajnple of intergroup, harmony, and By fostering a supportive and 
diverse community within the schools. * k 

T£us monitoring, 4s we use it, grange's from compliance review 
to needs assessment to program evaluation to a mediating device as it 

7 

. moves through the four types identified here. Again, several of 
these t^pes are completely compatible with one another; others are less 



ot not at all compatiblfe with one another. But all forms of^oonitoring 
shar£ the quality of trying to shape a school system V implementation 
of its civil rights mandate by examining its behavior, gathering- 
information about its actions, and conveying that information to 
others who may as a result take more directly controlling action's. 
Monitoring, in short, rests on the belief that knowledge is power, 

IV. EVALUATING MONITORING BODIES ~ 

In order to*evaluate the success of a monitoring froup, . 

one must consider conflict?, effectiveness and failure, <r 

t 

A, Conflict . 

Monitoring bodies are set up in-order directly or 
indirectly to hel? to. control the actions of school systems as they 
implement civil rights requirements. Even groups whose mandate is 
only to gather and* report information are implicitly part of a strategy 
to constrain and shape school actions; if they had no such role, no 
policy-maker .would bother to set them up. Thus at least some conflict 



between the school system and Jthe monitoring body is inevitable, and ; j 
pjrob^tffy useful. If "there were no^^J the monitors would be e^jther 
superfluous- or co-opted. The amount of us'eful conflict w^.11 vary 
according to the oi^Ll rights issue f community resources and sentiments 
personalities -of the actors, and so 01} • Too much* conflict can be 
disastrous, but gome is simply an indication that- the monitoring body 
and its sponsor are doing their job, 

A different kind of conflict is also likely, if not- 
inevitable, within the_monitoring body. Because the group is primarily 
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observing/ and perhaps, facilitating, it is not primarily acting* directly / 



to achieve civil rights, mandates r jSJpme members -majr feel that the somewhaj: 
limited and passive role of a monitoring ,group is too narrow, that the 
group should act on the^khformatian it gathers, «or use its resources 
a political actor, not just to hBl^ r .other$. Perhaps it should so 



as 



act — but then it is no longer a monitoring grofcp. Thus conflict 
^pLll arise lioth because the monitoring group is fostering change and 
because it is not creating change itself. * 

\ * * 

B. Effectiveness ? ' 

If a certain kind and' lavel of conflict is essential to* 



monitoring group success, it is not .sufficient for it. defining *success\ 
jiS difficult; accurately "measuring it Is impossible in the ats«nc6 of 
controlled experiments. Nevertheless, we iderftify three measures of 
effectiveness 1 , ranging from least* to most stringent $ and we seek to 

evaluate * the groups we studied according to'ttiese measures. First, 

*. * * 

did the monitoring, body achieve* its own goals».;fwafi it effective in the 

j * * 

sense that it achieved a goal that it saw^ as. important? Each committee 

has one or more of the four goals described above^ and each goal has ^ 

an appropriate set of committee outputs associate^ ,with it.. The 

question then is; did a committee with, say^a statutory definition 

of civil rights success turn out the number and- caliber of reports 

i * 

it thought Was necessary? 3f : • 

^\ * * * ' 

Second,, did the monitoring kody achieve the goals dafined . 

for it by its sponsor; was it effective in the sense that it did what 

it was set up to do? Each sponsor of a monitoring group has^one or~ 
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more civil rights goals, and 'each sponsor has 1 at least. a vague notion 
of how the monitoring committee can help to further it. The question v 
then is, for example, if a sponsor defines civil rights success/ 
politically, did the monitoring committee satisfy the sponsor's^ • 
desire to provide a forum for powerless individuals or uninvolved 
groups to develop aft appropriate role in the school system? 

Third-r-did th* mon itoring body make the implementation of 
students 1 civil rights any easier or mcjre successful than it would 
have been if the body had not existed? With this defi nition of 
effectiveness, we move completely fcp the judgment of the observers. £ 
The question here is, can we as analysts argue that the monitoring 
body's existence or actions caused -one or moce aspects of the civil 

4 m 

' rights mandate to come noticeably closer to achievement? 

s C, Failure / 
/A. * Monitoring groups ^ca^t/fai 1 according to one or another 

definition of effectiveness'- They can also fail in more pectacular 



or definitive ways. General reasons for failure to be effective 

' * \ ' 

Include: % ^ 

, 1) Wo cleat sense of the civil rights goal, or of the 
committee f s mandate to help achieve that goal; 

2) Disagreement among sponsors, between sponsor (s) and 
committee^or wi^in the Committee about the civil 
rights goal and monitoring body ^mandate; 

3) " Having an inappropriate structure, wrong or 
insufficient resources, or incorrect strategies to 
carry out its mandate; , K * 

V.' , 

' 310 . * -«***~ 
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4) Raving an environment that is too hostile to permit 



much civil rights implementation at all; 

5) Saving a sponsor tfcat fs unwilling or unable to 
act on the committee 1 s findings, so that its 
observations and activities can oe ignored with ♦ 
impunity; or V f , \ 

6) Achieving symbolic success — e#. publishing, reports, . f 

•\ changing the racial or sexual composition of { 

^ i 
certain committees, -holding forums etc. —that \ 

— takes the place of real change • 

r 

Each type of monitoring group is also prey to more 
spectacular forms of failure. Specific type£ of failure, listed in ' f 
the same order as the^four types of monitoring are: 

1) With regard to statutory* goals, the greatest ganger \ 
is that the committee loses its sense of being an 
objective, impartial, Reliable observer a^d becomes 
caught up ,in adversarial relations with the .school- 
system' — or that the school system perceives it as 
an enemy rather than- an uninvolved observer. 

2) ^ftith regard to political goals; the greatest danger 
for a grass root$ committee is tjtat it will become 

^totally engrossed in its battles with the school 
system and both sides will harden into implacable i 
v enemies. For an interest group committee, the danger 
is that it wffl^Bfe^ome preocqjipied with internal 
political contests or with political jockeying 
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between particular members aijd corresponding 

elements of the school system. In short* the 

danger here is that member^f of the committee 

will be, or at least be Perceived as being more 
* / * 

interested in their owft political goals and 

careers than in tfie civil -rights issue £er se. 

With regard to educational goals, .the greatest danger 

of an opportunity-oriented group is that it will be, 

co-opted by the school system, so that It becomes 

an apologist for schools that cannot or Vill not 

change to meet civil rights goals. # If many 

committee members are themselves educator's, and^if 

they come from the school system that they are* 

monitoring, it may be very difficult for them to 

maintain pressure on the system to change, while 

wording for that system. For an Achievement-oriented 

group, the greatest danger is that it will come to 

support, or be perceived as supporting,' tontinued 

segregation between advantaged and deprived groups, 

and that it will blame the school system for 

circumstances and. results that are due to more. 
y 

general economic and political inequities. 

With regard to social goals, the greatest danger is % 

■ ■ . 
that social, relations within the committee*, 'or % 

friendly* but superficial monitoring and programs 
^within the schools, will blunt the^adge of the 
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committee's mandate to protect ancj boost formerlty 
deprived students. The committee may be unable 
both tq criticize discriminatory treatment and 
to encourage cooperation arid respect, and it may 

4 

drop the former task in favor of the N much more 
enjoyable latter task. ^ ( 



OUR BASIS FOR ^OMMENDATIONS > , * % 1 ' 

During X§79 and 1980, we studied eleven school districts- 
. with c^izen groups monitoring race desegregation, eight districts ^ 
with groups monitoring sex e<f\iity, and seven districts with groups 

monitoring told to the handicapped. For each district, we read all 

J 

^the arailable schglarly studies, journalistic: accounts, ^court orders, 
pub. ic^documents, and unpublished material by participants in the* 
civiVHghts activity. We then conducted a site visit ttf each district, 
duting which we Interviewed from two to twenty people, depending on the 
complexity, of the issue and the dumber of people involved. We used a^ 
standard set of interview questions, and asked about the interview ' 
subject's role in the*{!Hj:ess, his or her goals for the civil^rig^ts 

. activity, the nature and ^ef feet of ttie monitoring group, evidence and 
Explanation of success and failure of the group,* and recommendations 
for other groups. ^We interviewed school administrators and teachers,. . 
judges and attorneys, plaintiffs and defendants, parents and students, v 

^government .of ficials, members and staff of the monitoring group, 



journalists and academics, comnpinity supporters and opponents"bf t^ e ^ • 
implementation plan, and others. ,We also traveled to Washington, D^C. 
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to interview national leaders of interest groups and "federal officials • 

With this information, we devised criteria of 
* « 

effectiveness for- monitoring groups and systematically compared the 
twenty-five school districts on various dimensions. % The comparisons 
involved the spohsor of the group^ the civil rights goal, the 
monitoring body's mandate, goal, responsibility, authority, structure, 
membership, resources, strategies for action, outputs and effects. , 
These comparisons provided the basis for the recommendations below. 

The full-repbrt contains details of the research .methods. 
It also provides case st\idies of sixteen of the districts that we 
studied. § * 

VI RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ALL MONITORING GROUP*S\ 

. .1 A. General Recommendations » 0 



( 



Our main recommendation is that a monitoring body must 



be established fcarefully, thoughtfully, and coherently. The^sponsor 

needs to know the circumstances of the particular school district, to 

understand the characteristics of the civil rights issue involved, to 

define clearly the proper role of the monitoring body, "and to recognize 
* 

that certain structures* and strategies must be associated with 
certain roles for the^mopitoring group to have any success. Too'often 
jggjaitoring groups are established casually or ignorantly, and they 
end up frustrated by internal contradictions and external obstacles, • 
which could have been avoided.' Much of this problem ia no one's 
fau].t; it has stemmed from, a lack of .systematic knowledge of monitoring; 
which this report hopes to alleviate. As one judge responded to our 
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draft final report, "I only wish, that. I had had a similar document 
three years , ago." _ 

c 

'-v 

Thus our first recommendation is: « 

The establishment of a monitoring group should not 
be an after-thought; it should be an integral part 
of a compliance plan or remedial court order. Make 
sure that the mandate, structure, membership, resources 
and strategies of a monitorihg group are (1) appropriate 
to their setting and civil rights issue, and (2) 
consistent with eacti other. 

* 

Furthermore; 

A monitoring body should be established before the 
remedy or order is given, or before the overseeing 
x agency tries to force a school district to comply >v 
with its regulations. ^ / \ 

We have'two other general recommendat;iqris. First, in civil fights issues, 

particularly race desegregation, emotions run high, ideologies are 

strong, perceptions are quickly skewed, no one can be a neutral' 

observer. Monitoring groups, of course, are set up to try to alleviate 

* • 

this problem but it is extraordinarily difficult, if not impossible, 

*» 

** 

foi^them.to be truly objective. - Thus: 

Do not rely on any single person's or group's 
interpretation of events. Members of monitorir 
bodies will inevitably be influenced by t - 
ideologies, ascriptive traits, methods 
and occupation. Thus the sponsor^Mst^oth do every- 
thing ^possible to enhance the* groups accuracy , and 
remain open to alternative vietrotf^nts and interpretations. 

Second, sponsors sometimes, consciou^iyor not, appoint monitoring groups 

in the hope that they will make /£he problem go away ««* or at least remove 

it from the sponsor's desk to ^Sfe^one else's. The sponsor' ^ mandate 

and assignment of responsibilities to the committee are in this^case less' 

/ 

important than its real mission, which is to give school personnel, <" 
parents, supporters and opponents, public officials, and others some 
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entity besides the sponsor on which to focus their wrath, curiosity, 

and demands, ' The group may become a substitute for real oversight 

and change, or it may exhaust its energies fighting an unresponsive 

sponsor, ( or it may go off on its own track, dragging the unwilling 

sponsor along. .None of these outcomes is desirable for anyone. 

Thus we recommend: 

A sponsor ' of \a monitoring body should be prepared to 
spend as much, or more, effort on the. civil rights 
issue being monitored as, he would if no such group 
existed. A monitoring body is not a means of 
delegating responsibility or tasks; it is a means of 
helping a sponsor better perform his task. 

We also recommend :> 



A sponsor should .beware of hidden agendas, his own 
and others, in setting up and overseeing monitoring 
groups. It is unlikely that all jnembers of the 
group will share such hidden agendas, and the ensuing 
conflicts hfetween group and sponsor and within the 
group inhiqat the group's effectiveness. 



R. Mandate * 

«* ■ 

' <. * • * 

The mandates for most race^desegregation monitoring 

groups appear very similar. m What matters mostv,in shaping a particular ^ 

group is the committee's interpretation of that mandate, Our'^nain 

recommendation for a mandate is: J 

. c / • f 

Th$ mandate from a sppwsor should clearly state/ the 
general 'mission, responsibilities, and authorities of 
the monitoring body. The entire group should tJnetrv'"^ ^ 
meet with the sponsor to answer questions and clear 
up misunderstandings. The mandate should be flexible 
enough to permit the monitoring body to decide how 
exactly to carry -out its responaibilities. The 
monitoring body should have easy access to "the \ 
sponspr to clear up misunderstandings that arise 
during ita work, and *it should explain its manddte- 
• clearly and repeatedly to the pubiic *and schools, 

S\ 
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C. Authority and Power , 

A monitoring body^ugst be given the authority it needs 

to carry out its mandate* This will vary primarily according to the 

type of monitoring group, and will be discussed in Section VII ^ More 

generally, if a monitoring body has no leverage over a school system 

or if there is not; a generai perception that the sponsor has such 

leverage and uses the monitoring^ body Jcs experience in deciding how 

and when to use it, a citizen monitoring group is useless^/ This 

extremely strong conclusion® was almost universally 5 drawn by interview 

subjects who are or have been members of monitoring groups. \ Their 

reasons are described. in th£ full report; suffice it here to say that: 

Tfie sponsor must- either make it clear to all concerned * 
that a monitoring group is purely advisory, and 
subject to the school's desires for it, or he must make \ 
* it clear that the committee has his backing and that 
its experiences Vill be used in determining his 
future relations^-with the school system* If the 
sponsor makes the latter claim, he must be prepared 
to back it up when necessary* 

Leverage can take many forms — court orders, withholding 
of federal or state funds, adverse (or favorable) media coverage of 
key actors, political campaigns against elected school boards or other 
officials, pressure from businesses, student boycotts, parental protests, 
and so on. The right kind Qf leverage depends on the civil rights 
issue, the particular local circumstances, the type of sponsor, 
the monitoring body goals djad mandate and the nature of the problem 
to which power is being addressed. The right level of leverage 

* : ■ 

depends on the? same factors* — tbo milch power Jjeing applied can be 
almost as destructive as too little. We cannot specify a priori 
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exactly what kind and amount of power is appropriate to all circumstances 
We can, however, recommend that: ^ 



The sponsor and group members* should agree 
on what leveis and kinds of leverage are appropriate 
in particular situations. Ideally, they should reach 
this agreement, and publicize their intentions, before 
a crisis arises; the sponsor must then live up to his 
* statements uAless he* has an excellent reason not to. 
The sponsor and group should make sure that the kind 
and level of power they intend to use are available, 
foster the* monitoring body's goals, and are compatible 
with its structure, resources, and membership. 

D. Structure , 

Di'ffereht structures seem most appropriate for different 
type qf monitoring bodies, and these structures will be discussed 
in section VII. The main general paint is that some structure should , 
be established early, perhaps before the body begins Its work, so that 
procedural questions do not dominate the first few weeks or months 

of work. We recommend: 4 

The sponsor and chairperson^of the monitoring 
body should set up ah appropriate structure 
* v before the monitoring body begins to work. 
Decisions should be made about subcommittee 
organization, recruitment of members and staff, ^ 
allocation of resources and authority within the> , 
committee, and communication channels with ndn- ' ^ 
members. The structure must include mechanisms 
for change,* and be flexible -enough to respond to 
new "circumstances or members' needs. 



The focus and effectiveness* of a monitoring group depends 

largely on the views and skills of its members. At a minitoum: 

A sponsor must be very careful in choosing members of . •> 
.a' monitoring group since the group's Composition 
largely determines its direction and effect. / 
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.For that recc^mendation to be useful, however, we must specify the 

elements of a good choice. The members pi a monitoring group, 

tffc especially one dealing with race desegregation, must not be so' diverse 

in their views on desegregation that they "retpy the case" every time 

they taeet. On th£ other hand, the£ must not be so uniform in their 

views that they have no credibility with people other than those they 

aferee with,. There must be enough diversity of methods of observation 

that many ; different kinds of information are gathered, but npt so 

much diversity that members cannot agree on, the implication^ of 

what they have observed. To achieve enough, but not too much, diversity 

among members, we make the following recommendations: 

v - 

\s The spohspr' should choose members who are —~ 

i co?mmitted to carrying out the civil rights 

court order or .regulations, whether or not ' 

they firmly believe in it. They need not 

advocate desegregation, but" they must advocate 

obeying the law, - « 



The sponsor should make sure to choose members so 
that all actors in 'the process trust and respect 
at l^Sst some members in the monitoring group • 
, jf* That probably means that there should be some 

educators, a considerable number of minority % 
* representatives, *some members with standing in the 

business community, and -so on, 

* Perhaps the best way to ensure that all,, ; actors 

trust- at least some members is to ask each major 
, actor to submit a list of acceptable candidates 

. to the sponsor, .The sponsor then Chooses among 
* > that list d'f names according to* oth^r criteria, 

I * such as commitment to compliance and\the 

^ symbolic issues to ;: be discussed below\ 

The other main issue in choo.sing members is the importance of 



symbolic concerns. Having local residents with Children in the public 
schools^ oti the. committee is a powerf\|[ symbol to community residents; so 
havingK substantial representation 'among, and committee power held 
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by, members of formerly deprived .groups. ^The question of length and 
location of residence may have little to do with one's skill as an 
observer and reporter, but it is an easy and convincing issue for 

skeptics to use. in trying to dismiss the findings of the monitors. 

' . . . u 

In shorty: 

The sponsor should be extremely sensitive to 
' symbolic issues of place of residence, length 
of residence S i%the community, number oS 
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children in th^jiblic schools, socio-econoihic 
status, raca, etlfcilcity, sex, and handicap in 
appointing- monitoring group members. He should 
avoid appointing many people who are easily 
* s -discredited on symbolic grounds, V 

.Also for synjbolic purposes, the sponsor shoulfi 
appoint <or organize school elections for) / ' 
, student representatives oi\ the committee* The 

/ students should not be treated merely as 

symbolic appendages; they should be full r fledged 
member a of the committee with as much authority 
* and responsibility as possible. However, their 
greatest value may be a symbolic one. . 

, < N 

Resources' and Strategies 
, Host recommendations about resources* and- strategies are 

' ' * \ • 5. 

contained in lection VII, since they vary by monitoring group type. 
However, some V recommendations are appropriate for all groups. 
1/ Funding: 

At least *so"me funds, which are assured and regular, which 
can be spent at the noni^ringbody's discretion, and which are provided 
'in a way that pepnits the body to remain independent of their donor, are 
essential* At* 'a minimum, the group must have clerical help and. supplies 

• N ' • . 

in order-to communicate internally and 'with the sponsor, schools and ^ 

„ • < 

community. At a maxtmum^it needs funds for a large professional 
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staff and computer tliae, for public forums arfd activities, for travel 
- and consultants,, far salaries of school monitors, -and. so on. There- 
fore, we recommends , » 

A sponsor must provide, or otherwise ensure, 
steady and reliable — although not necessarily 
a large amount of — ■ funding that the monitoring 
body c&n use as it sees fit and that has**no~implicit 
or explicit stripgs attached* 0 

2.- Staff: ' ' 

A ^taf f can make or break a monitoring group. ' The full 

report describes the functions and dangers of a staff. Here we 

point out merely that-*a staff can gather and analyze information/ ' 

organize events and daily routines to make the best use of the 

.committee ^embers 1 time, provide emotional support and constructive 

criticism to public members, and do other useful tasks. It can also, 

however, create or fan dissension within the committee or between it 

* and others, become a small bureaucracy with an agenda and momentum of 

its own, minimize or distort the committee's connections wittf the' 

schools, , sponsor and public, and do other harmful acts. We recommend j 

therefore, two things with regard to staff: 

The spp^or should ensure that the committee has at 
least a skeletal paid staff, probably chosen by the 
committee members and accountable, to the committee, v 

Thk sponsor and public members should choose staff 
? carefully, focusing more 6n competence anjf 
acceptance of the committee 1 s~ goals and^m^ndate 
than on . personal or ascriptive traits^ Both 
Sponsor 'and public members should be )?ery alert 
' to .potential, problems with staff, and~move to , 



solve them^early. 
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3. Leadership: '" 
■ The quality of the chair's leadership is crucial to a . 
body that is composed _of people with. limited time, varying ] 
constituencies and pressures, different ideologies and desires', 'and 
disparate backgrounds and skills. A good chair must be able to weld * 
this group into a cohesive unit 'that can agree upon an'd accomplish only 
a Small set of its possible and desirable tasks. The chair must bey* 
able to keep control over the staff while leaving it enough autonomy 
to work; he or she must maintain good relations with the schools while 
insisting on certain demands; he or she must act as a public spokes- 
person and link to .the sponsor without violating the autonomy of 
individual committee members. Specific qualities to be sought vary 
among types of monitoring groups; as a general -recommendation we 



argue ; 



The sponsor should be especially careful in 
designating the chair of a monitoring body r o 
He or she must have public and private stature, 
strong leadership abilities, finely-tuned . f - 

political instincts, and a commitment to give 
the time and ef fort necessary to lead a group 
of volunteers in a very delicate and difficult 
task. • 

4. Relations with the School System: 

The twin dangers for a. monitoring group are co-optatio^i 
and extreme adversarial relations. Some conflict with the schools is 
probably* inevitable if a monitoring body is doing its job well;' , 
sponsoifshould be wary of consistent agreement. But scjme monitors 
are so antagonistic or sensitive ,to co-optation -that they needlessly 
aggravate school officials by refusing'to entertain their suggestions 
or shoW tfa^m committee reports. We recommend: 



Monitoring groups should submit repbrts to the school system 
- « **for comments or response be fdre submitting them to 

the Sponsor or making theft public. The group, should 

not be committed to making changes suggested by* ^ 

the schools, but they should somehow publicly- ^ , 

* * _ acknowledge .the schools 1 response. 

4 K Monitoring group's should fte alert to positive ^actions 

taken by the school systegn, and report positive . 
actions whenever possible. It should not tone down 
justifiable - criticisms, however, I 

The rest of *our recommendations for resources and strat*eg£es % vary 

according to the type of monitoring group established', and are discussed 

in Section V1I-. V - « • « . * 

G. Meetings , Reporting. .Procedures* ^an4. Outputs * 

Once again, these mostly vary by type of grxmp so' are 

considered below. We have, however, one general recommendation: * 



Whatever time and place are chosen for meetings ^r- 
whatever form and frequency are chosen *f or outputs, 
whatever procedures for -cfisseminating information are • 
agreed upon — these should be established. early, 
routinized quickly, and left^in place unless there 
is (an extremely strong reason for changing them.' 

This is not a recommendation for rigidity, but it is a call^f or .standard 

operating pro cedure s. Monitoring groups are composed- of 'volunteers with 

different beliifs and skills, doing* highly diffuse and ^innovative tasks/ 

C s~ ' — > 

in a volatile atmosphere. Each of these features contributes a strong " 
centrifugal force; anything* that can be made routine and noncontroversial 
should be. • 

r 

The rest of our recommendations vary by the type of gro^p — 
as described in Section II. We first suggest complementary : and 
incompatible combinations, then present recommendations for ,the four 
types of' monitoring' group. 
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VII. RECOMMENDATION^FOIL THE FOUR TYPES OF MONITORING BODIES 

A. Combinations That Do and Do Not Work 

Sponsors v$ry on 1£he type of monitoring body they see as 

most desirables Judges and federal officials seek statutory monitoring; 

interest groups seek political monitoring; school systems seek educational 

monitolrteg^comunity leaders seek social monitoring. At least in s 

theory that is thT^^e^J^^prac^ice, sponsors have seldom thought^ 

through what they want, have seldom^artjLculated what they want, and 

have seldom chosen monitors and a structure that^foster^their goals. 

Too often goals and roles are blurred or incompatible. Agalir-we^ ^ 

urge our first •recommendation, and add: 

Make sure that^the monitoring body do^sgiot displace 
- its mandate to pursue a goal other than $he sponsor's. 

^ Alternatively, make sure that the faew monitoring 
body "goal is- acceptable to the sponsor" and all members 
and that the resourcesr structure, ^id strategies are 
/ changed to fit the new goal. 

We make the following recommendations about combinations of types of 
monitoring bodies, or monitoring mandates, which seem especially fruitful 
and fruitless. Explan ations jap d examples of each recommendatiorl are con- 
tained in the full report. 

/k statutory mandate should not be combined wifh a > 
political' or social mandate, or a resuljts-oriented 
educational mandate. It can, under some circumstances, 
be combined with .an opportunities-oriented educational 
mandate. 

- * v 
A results-oriented educational mandate Is usefully 
^combined with a grass-roots political mandate. 
Alternatively, an opportunity-oriented educational " 
, mandate £s usefully combined with an interest-group 
political mandate. The other possible combinations • 
here^ (educational results* and interest-group 
. politics,, and edupational opportunities and #rass- 
tfbots politic^are inherently unstable and possibly 
counterproductive. 

324 - . 
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A social mandate is probably bast; combined witlj 
an interest* group pplitics and/or educational 
— . opportunities mafidate, 

— Our final recommendation about the combination of mandates, 

* v which also is discussed W>re fully in the full report, is: 

- - ^ The best way Mto achieve a variety of civil rights goals 

is to set up several ciTkizen groups, each with a 
* different mandate, membership, set of resources, 
— and set of strategies, 

- These groups should clearly understand the 

boundaries between them and the limits of each, 
but they should also work closely together and, 
where possible, reinforce each other l s activities! 

The advantages of a network of groups with distinct mandates all working 

toward separate but complementary ends include the avoidance of intra- 

group conflict and of efforts to switch from objective observer to 

passioHSte actiyist and back again, ft network also gives the schools 

and community clear foci for different types of communication and 

claims. The dangers of a network are that the groups may expend 

~ ( , . .... 

lifteir energy in fighting with each other over resources, power,, and 

mandates rather than pursuing civil rights goals. To avoid such fights 

***** oyer^turf, we recommend^t^at • ' . "\.. ' 

>^ The spdnsor must mafcc^sure that each group clearly under- * 

stands and accepts its mandate and its relationship with 

the other groups, \ 

— , The sponsor must make sure that the structures and * 
members are appropriate for each group, 

<; - > 

The sponsor should build as much as possible on 
t groups that already exist to achieve a particular 
_ civil rights goal, 

^ s P 01 ?sor should make definitive allocations of 

any new resources, and should not permit any, 
fit " — ambiguity over allocations of new powers, resources, 

H ^ — *• °* objects for monitoring, 

325 ■ ' 
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\ * 

Note that the' sponsor himself can play the role of one of the groups 
in the network that we have just described. For example, if a state 
civil rights agency or the Office for Civil Rights does its own 
monitoring for lega], compliance, the citizen group can concentrate 

on other goals, -and can perhaps avoid an adversarial relationship between 

♦ 

school and community. 

We come now to recommendations for specific types of 
monitoring ^jrbups. They are presented here in tabular form; examples'' 
and explanations for These recommendations appear in the full report. 
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SPONSOR: 
MANDATE: 



AUTHORITY: 



STRUCTURE: 



1> 



TABLE 1 

• i . 

Model of a Statutory Monitoring Body 

Judges OCR, state civil rights agency * 

* Provide systematic, objective information tcTlspotisor about compliance 
with court order or statute 



V 



MEMBERSHIP^ 
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"Determine individuals or institutional processes that stand in the way of t 
compliance and recommend ways to alleviate that problem 

Legitimize and depersonalize court order or law in eyes of community and 
implementors- * 

Make *it clear to schools and community that compliance is inevitable, necessai 
s a$d possible , ^ * 

Access to. school data on speudente, faculty, and ^taf f 

Access to sponsor and authorization to use his leverage when' necessary 

'Possible authority to speak for sponsor on reasons * for \and elements or 
compliance . " ' % • , 

• Sub-committees determined by issue areas i 
Single' spokesperson with authority over whole monitoriftg body 
Relatively formal organization i * 

Experts on policy implementatifJii gnd evalhatfcn* ribt necessarily experts on 

education or the particular community ^r*~ * 

Not necessarily representative sexual, racial, or, handicapped groups 
Not necessarily powerful or well-known members of the community * , 

Souie members must have standing in community tq legitimize * 
order or law to communijjgr and implementors . ^ 

Need familiarity with courlfsystem and litigation, or with agghcy and law 

" ' \ ' ' . ■ 

* - >C ■ • - ■ . / 



TABLE 1 



!!qdel of a Statutory Monitoring Body (continued) 



RESOURCES - 
STAFF: 



FUNDING: 

i 



LEADERSHIP: 



MEETINGS: 



REPORTING PROCEDURES: 



OUTPUTS: 



Large, especially legal and analytic experts 
Strong executive director 
Objective and trained monitors 

Substantial — need staff salaries, computer funds, large amounts of 
materials and supplies, training and perhaps reimbursement for 
school monitors * 0 '* 

Complete independence frojn f under - 

Strong executive and analytic skills 

Public spokesperson (not necessarily same person) 

When necessary to direct, respond to staff ^ - 

Closed Co^ublic ^ ' - * 

Regular reports to sponsor . - . ~ , \ 1 

Dispersion to- school', media, community etc. at sponsor's discretion. 

Regular reports with systematic analysis o£ specific topfcfc 
.Printed explanations to community and implementors of requirements > for 
compliance v ~ v * x 



, STRATEGIES.: 



r - 

1) A ataxrce as objective, unlnvolved observers of the school system 

2) A minimum of Repression of personal opinion^ and ideology, and a 
liiflit on j recommendations, -£o thQ extent desired by the sponsor 



TABLE 1 

Model of a, Statutory Monitoring Bo*dy (continued) 

3) A high degree of autonomy for the staff, especially in gathering and 
analyzing the data, and a strong st^ff< director. 

4) A single public spokesperson, who provides only as mych publicity as 
is necessary to legitimize the order .or law to the public 

5) Information gathering that is system-wide, verifiable^ not focussed 
on individual problems, and chosen in accordance with components of 
the court order or law 

6) A perception among members and staff that" they are jl! the staff of 
the sponsor, and that their role is to evaluate compliance with the 
plan, not the . merits of the plan itself 

%^7) Formal ^presentation, preferably in writing, to the community of facts 
about the litigation or law and actions needed to comply 



TABLE 2 

t- e ■ • 

Model of Political Monitoring Body ^ . ^ 

Interest Group Model 

/ *: 

Local community organizations', divic leaders, institutions in conjunction 
with court, school system, or agency 

Should be flexible 

\. 

Provide information on civil rights aspects of school programs and policies 
to community , 

Provide forum for community to express concerns, become involved* in civil * 
rights implementation % * m . ^ T 

Establish plrogtams that bring group resources into school system 

Establish channels for groups to influence relevant school policies and progra 

Provide fbrum for expression of claims and complaints by disadvantaged ^groups 

Establish contacts -between school administration and groups leaders 

*> 

Access to school documents and officials relevant to that group* s arena of 
action " n 

Authority to set up and implement programs in conjunction With schools 

No single spokesperson' # x 

Largely autonomous^subcommitj^ees, organized according to interest group 
and/or program area » 

Informal structure 
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MEMBERSHIP: 



RESOURCES 
STAFF^ 

^FUNDING i 



LEADERSHIP: 



MEETINGS : 



TABLE 2 (continued) 
Mod<»r*of Political Monitoring Body - 

Interest Group Model m 

Residents of community *\ ' « 

*- 

No particular expertise $ except Wide contacts in conmunity, organizational $kil 
and hign credibility ;in school system 

High-level tfepre§entatives of local organizations, interest groups 

Not necessarily all strong advocates of civil rights goals ■ • % 

No particular proportion of disadvantaged groups 

I 

Relatively small, pureljt administrative s . 
If necessary to set up prografas 

Try to raise funds from '"individual donations, private foundations, fed.erVl and^ 
grants 



No dominant le§der; each member t should be powerful lea4er ±n own arena 
Chair should be facilitator, above all a 

Also should control and have access to external resources, (eg • expertise, 
money, volunteer labor, training and jobs^fctr students) that schools need 

Open,* often, in various locations around town - ' 



REPORTING PROCEDURES: Non-technical information on activities to schools, media, community 



.Make recommendations 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 
Mod.el of Political Monitoring Body 

Interest Group Model 

\ 

New programs 

New ^resources into schools 
Advice to 'schools 



1) Informal, cooperative, friendly relations with school administrators 

2) Combinations of monitoring with recommendations and activism 

3) More interest in substantive policies and programs than in deeision-raakinj 

4) Pluralism and equal relations among committee members 

5) Selective efforts to invblve the community, and responsiveness to - 
selective elements of the community; good two-way communications 
with community leaders 

' . ' , ■ - / 

6) A perception of independence from the sponsor among members 

7) In some cases, an effort to use the monitoring body as a step toward 
further public office 

8) Cultiyatiori of favorable media coverage of programs * 
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Gra^s-Roffts Model 



Local community organizations seeking> change, local political movements, 
, parents 1 groups * ' 

* *■ 
Should be flexible k 

Provide information on civil rights requirements for school programs and 
policies to community 

Substantiate and publicize problems in civil right^ implementation '1 ' 

Develop mechanises for previ8usly uninvolved citizens to becpme involved .in 
hiring, transfers, promotions pf teachers and staff, atid in atmosphere <c^ 
and substance in classrooms 



Provide credible threat to school system in case of intimidation, or refusal 
to address citizen claims , ' ' ' * * 

Provide forum for 'citizens to bring cgmplaints, devel<Sb networks * ; 



Seek redress of citizep complaints 

Attend meetings of school board and civil right 8- related staff 

<sS» 

Access to intra-STHfool system communications 

Sponsor or committee ability to prevent reprisals against members or constitute 

Obtain information on representation of disadvantaged groups in schoql 
decision-making organs ' i 

No single, spokesperson; no dominant "leader 

Largely autonomous subcommittees 

Informal structure ■ . 1 

Subcommittees by geographic tarea and/or by members 1 concerns 



Grass-Roots Model (continued) 



MEMBERSHIP: 




Residents of community 

No particular expertise, except wide connections in community 

Representatives of ' previously disadvantaged groups, including students and lead* 

.ctivists, strong supporters of civil rights goals 

Ratio of groups represented even or in proportion to their numbers in the schoo: 
system 



RESOURCES 
STAFF: 

FUNDING: 



LEADERSHIP: 



tfMETINGS: 



Small, primarily administrative 

Little; to reimburse poor participants, disseminate information, 
f^cilit^te" meetings 

Preference for private funding, with complete independence from flinders 
and no bbligations to School system " • " 

Strong political and ideological spokesperson * ' N f 

Good facilitator of intra-group differences ' ^ 



Opeiv^bf ten, in various locations around town 

REPORTING PRQCEDURES: Nontechnical information to media and community of activities 

S^ek to reach, normally uninvolved citizens 

OUTPUTS: Institutionalization of citizen involvement in school decisions* 

\ • ■ . • 



STRATEGIES: 



fric 



1) Frequent adversarial or confrontational relationship school administrator! 
. 2) Mutual support with some teachers and low-l^vel staff 
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^ Grass-Roots Model (continued) 1 

3) Efforts to combine highly qualitative monitoring with activism 

4) Plurallsjn and equal relations among committee members 

50 Open meetings that solicit community involvement * 

6) Efforts to determine tjLd redress individual grievances of community 
members, rather than /to do systematic analyses 



7) Strong efforts to have good two-way communications with community 
SjBr A perception among members that^^y are independent of their sponsor 



9) Stro^g^dvoqacy of civil rights goals with strong recommendations for 
implementation \ 

10) Efforts to obtain and retain participation in school/decisions 



mc 
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SPONSOR: 
MANDATE: 



AUTHORITY: 



STRUCTURE: 



TABLE 3- • . 

Model of an Educational Monitoring Bqdy B 

Equal Opportunities Model ^ 

School system, itt conjunction with court or agency 

* 

Clear boundaries and authorities 

Oversee improvement of educational offerings for formerly deprived students 
by monitoring assignment of students, teachers, resources, monitoring new 
programs and policies and analyzing results 

Help to minimize disruption of school functions attendent .upon implementation 
civil rights ^programs and policies by 

•establishing procedures for complaint fiy.ng and resolution • * 
•providing buffer between schools and educationally dysfunctional 1 
- citizen protest / • 
.intervening with court or agency to suggest modifications of 
civil rights mandate inappropriate to thatt system > 

Access to school administration, especially at high levels 
Access to data on students, teachers, and staff 
Access to sponsor 0 

Relatively informal , ' % • 

Subcommittees by grade level, special programs 



MEMBERSHIP: 



well*-respected but not necessarily well-known 



Local residents predominate 
Predominantly educators-. ' 
Some representation of deprived groups*, but no necessary ra^io or numbef 
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RESOURCES 
STAFFS 

I — FUNDINGS 



, LEADERSHIP: 



♦MEETINGS: 



TABLE 3 <continued) 
Model of an Educational Monitoring Body 
Equal Opportunities Model 

Small, mostly educators and data analysts 



Low — for administrative purposes, some data analyiiJ* Could come frbri 

liL tti^ /• > 



school system 



J 



\ 

ORTING PROCEDURES: Reports 




to sgpn^or and school-district as needed /, 



i 

ifRl 



Need strong organizing skills, good public* presence* credibility among 
educators 

When needed, open but not widely advertised c / A 



Reports on- studetii participation in new and old programs 

>• ! Institutipna°;Lized .procedures *f ot redressing student grievances and 
alleviatiti^yo|unctionally^ rigid rules' ^ • • 



STRATEGI 



,1) GoopOT^ti>n *anfc*hl£>se €oi&iinication with school officials at all 
" levels, Ip t * 

2) Objective datfa-gatherilv| $ombine"d/j{d.th >econnfiendatiop tibt not 
* necessardly activism* • " 5 *. . ■ . ✓ 

^)-Open but not. extensively pub^ized meetings and report^ open 
^ romunication chann els mAS&^i^ segments of community ^ 




TABLE* 3 (continued) 
Model of an Educational Monitoring Body 
Equal Opportunities Model 

t 

A combination of system-wide observation on some issues with ad hoc 
individual problem-solving on others 

Independence from the sponsor but an attempt to work closely with hd&a 

• . • . . \ 

A focus on integration of deprived and privileged students 
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Equal Achievement Model 



Parents, members bf deprived groups, local groups, plaintiffs (possibly 
1^ in conjunction with court or agency) 

Strong, fairly flexible . 
—Evaluate changes, in achievement levels for disadvantages. -students 

Induce schools to compensate students enough to make up for past 
deprivations 4 v 

Help to modify aspects of court order or statute that' impede achievement of 
deprived students, even if that entails maintaining separation of 
deprived and privileged students L^-W 
"^Establish procedures for complaint filing and resolution ^ 

Monitor, substantiate and publicize differences in treatment among 
groups of students * ' 

Access to data on placement, achievement etc. 
—Access to inforfiition on^hdw programs -and policies determined 

_ Subcommittees by grade level, special programs 
~~ Informal 

Volunteer monitors not necessarily part of committee 

Local 'residents, with credibility in community even if not well'^nown 
Predominantly members of deprived groups^ > 

-* 

Some educators 
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RESOURCES — 
STAFF: 

FUNDING: 
LEADERSHIP: 



Equal ^Achievement. Model (continued) 



X 

Small', for administrative purposes and tt^oyersee volunteer monitors 

Fairly low — to train and compensate monitors, do some data analysis, ^ 
-compensate members if necessary 

Need Strong ^plitical skills, ability to be ideological spokesperson 
Member of formerly disadvantaged group 



> MEETINGS: 
REPORTING PROCEDURES: Rfcf^ 



Educational credibility .desirable 

When needed, open atid widely advertised, < 

orts to sponsor, sthool district, parents, and coapiunity as needed 



OUTPUTS: 



Reports on changes in students achievement / 

Institutionalized procedures for compensation to deprived students as 
long as # necessary 



STRATEGIES: 



1) Confrontational or adversarial relations with the school system 

2) Investigation of specific complaints or problems, and a focus on 
deprived students rather than systemic analysis 

3) Investigation of issues not specifically related to civil rights 
4, issues if they af feqt student Achievement 

4) Efforts to generate media coverage and community involvement, 
especially by parents and deprived groups 

5) Control ^Tield by public members rather than staff 

6*) Efforts to become involved in the implementation process as well as 
t % to make recommendations 

*■ .'> 

7) Considerate monitoring withiiL schools and Classrooms 6i daily activ 

<* - ' * * 



TABLE 4 

Model of a Social Monitoring Body 

Community organizations and institutions, civic leaders, interest groups 
Lexible, broad 

Monitor' in-class andiextracurricular activities, desegregation, push-outs 
$nd drop-outs, guidance counseling, discipline ~ , * 

* • 

Sponsor activities to bring different groups together, such as workshops 
and social gatherings m * 

Sponsor activites to provide role models, contacts", favorable images to 
deprived groups 

Receive and in\«estigate complaints by deprived groups of discriminatory 
.hostility or is*#&tion * 

Generate support for t school system in community* 
Monitor within classrooms ^ 

Promote or perhaps induce^ activities and programs in school* 

A., 

All subcommittees balanced among relevant groups * 

Subcommittees by activity or program area *\ 

* 

Approximately equal representation of all relevant groups, all poli tidal 
viewpoints ' 

Residents of community 

No particular expertise, but widespread connections and v community respect 
desirable 

Relatively lar^e group 31j[ 



'TABLE 4 (continued) 



RESOURCES — 
STAFF: 

Funding: 
leadership: 

meetings: '■ 



Model of a Social Monitoring Body 



Relatively small, for administrative purposes 

Moderate — support for activities, reimburse participants, publicity for* acti< 

' 9 

No single spokesperson; leader mainly facilitator with widespread" public fespe< 
Co-chairs of different .groups for each subcommittee 



Often,' open, around town, in various forums 



REPORTING PROCEDURES: Regular newsletter, disseminated widely 

Perhaps television, ratlio shows, etc. 



OUTPUTS: 



Community activities 



/ 



Reports on. school and classroom^aianosphere: 



References for students on jobs, educational opportunities, cultural events, e 

. Pairings of cultural, educational, civic groups with schools or classrooms for 
9 q special programs, job- training etc. 

Programs in schools presenting historical, current accomplishments of members 
* ^deprived groups 



STRATEGIES: 



ERIC 



1) Working closely with all levels of the school system, avoiding adversarial 

relations in most cases. 

. •„ .«» ' 

2) A willingness to be more confrontational on issiles which affect the 
safety or stafus of ft formerly deprived students* 

3) Mixing observation with making recommendations,. -devising remedies, and 
helping to implement them , * 



-j 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 

> 

Model of a Social Monitoring Body 



A 4) PluraliMwithin the committee, with^cooperation among different 
4i groups within the' committee . 

5) ^ Effort's to, achieve wide and .favorable media coverage 

6) Open beetffigs, reports etc.*, which solicit community involvement ; 
* • ' efforts to promote considerable involvement bj£ all groups in 

community s 

7) A focus on school-by-school observation, responding to problems as 
they arise „ , , * * 

8) Some system-wide monitoring of special programs, treatment of 
formerly disadvantaged students , * 

9) Highly informal procedures \ 

10) independence from the sponsor * 

11) Commitment to good community relations more thart strong advocacy of 
a particular c^vil rights goal v , 
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VIE. CONCLUSION 

Monitoring, in all its variations, can be an L enormously 
useful and attractive tool for helping to implement civil rights in 
- schools .—IF gives courts and^gSncies a greater ability to enforce 
their mandates; it gives schools a "chance to fit the mandate to local 
circumstances; it gives citizens a chance to shape- crucially important 
and complex institutions in their lives; it facilitates true integration 
However,' monitoring also has built-in frustrations and conflicts, which 
must be confronted fqr it tosucceedC 

Perhaps the best way. to understand why effective citizen 
monitoring can be so difficult, is the following argument. Monitors 
heed a series of resources, which we have described, to accomplish^ - 
their tasks. However, these resources are granted by different^ 

actors in the' implementation process, who act independently of^ne^ 

> 

another. If two actors are in an adversarial relationship, the more 
one actor gives of thejresources underwits control to the monitoring 
body, the more the group will be perceived as a tool of that actor, and 
? \he fewer the resources that the other actor will give. 'Thus, to take 

* * ► 

the simplest case, the court can' give a body a mandate, funding, staff, 
leaders, members, and the promise of Judicial backing if necessary. 
But it cannot give the body information or 'legitimacy in the schools — 
.only, the schools can do that., And 'when court and schools are* locked 
in a bitter fight,' "the more resources the court gives, the more that 
v the schools withhold. 

The core dilemma is , that a^small set of p resources are all 
necessary but not sufticient by themselves effectively to monitor 
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civil rights compliance, and these resources are cfcntErolled by separate 
actori* who are likely to.be antagonistic to one another or to monitoring. 
These core resources are: 1) mandate, authority, and members; controlled' 
by the sponsor; 2) information, controlled by the school system; and 

' j 

3) community support or at least acquiescence; controlled by the-^ 
community. 

The strategies that a monitoring body must use to get 
enough of these three essential resources depend on local circumstances. 
If the school distriqt is the sponsor, or is in agreement with the 
sponsor, the community is also likely to be supportive. £n this 
situation, the monitoring body . is able simply *to work cooperatively 
with all actors. This is most likely to occur in groups dealirig with . 
aid to the handicapped. Such a situation is the most desirable — 
but also is' the one in which monitoring is least necessary and perhaps 

i 

least forceful, /if the. school district and/or the community disag?ee"£! .„ 

a . . t ^ 

with the sgonsbr on civil rights goals or the means to -achieve them, 
the monitoring body must poake oneof two choices in order, to be effective. 
It may be very politically astute, and work hard tfl persuade all actors 
to give it tfie resources it needs. This situation -is the most -common 



one in sex equity cases. Finally the monitforing b6dy may rely heavily 

i 

oh a spjqnsor who- has and will use a cpdsiderable .amount cf power, to force 
^he schools and community to cooperate* with the monitors. Thte*aituation 
inmost likely to occur in ^ace desegregation cases, and it is the 
situation in which mo^toring is £he hatdest to do effectively and the * 
mostr^tepbrtant t to do effectively. 



f. 
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Our last' recommendation, therefore, is: 

Tohave an effective monitoring body, a sponsor must either 

a) ensure that all actors will give the monitoring body 
the resources it needs; 

b) give the monitoring body a, leader, members, and other \ 
, resources that*will help it be persu^siv^ to schools - 

^ and commuiiit^ residents; or 

c) give the monitoring body the backing it needs to force 
the schools and community to give it the resources it- 
needs. This choice will depend on local circumstances 
and the ^issue being nx^iitored, \ 

The sponsor and monitors should adjust thir expectations 
accordingly. Th4^ first situation makes effective monitoring 
\.. most likely; the>econd situation makes it possible but 

uncertain; and the third situation makes it extremely t 
, difficult, though not impossible. 

We conclude with a final reminder that there a,re no definitive 

rules on what to .monitor fad hpw to do it.' The choice of mandates, 

resources, and strategies, and the reasonable levels "of expectation all 

depend on the kind of oj/vil rights being monitored and the degree of 

enthusiasm or h&stility to compliance among the actors. Monitoring is 

not a way"*to make a problem go away; it can~be a way to help citizens , , 

participate in. their schools and' to make schools and governments 

. respond to deprived minopatifcs, yomen or handicapped students. 
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